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MOON’S  PHASES. 

Mean  Time. 

D.  M.  H. 

Pull  Moon,...Tu.  4.  32  past  11  aflern. 
Last  Quaru^Tu.  11.  48  —  3  aftern. 

New  Moon,.,W,  19.  41  •—  3  morn. 

First  Quart...Th.  27.  24—8  morn. 
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niSTOIRE  MILITAIRE  DE  LA  CAMPAGNE  DE  RUSSIE  LN  1812*. 

Tuf  Campaip:n  of  the  year  1812  forms,  probably,  the  most  extraordinary 
military  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and,  without  doubt,  the  most  in- 
tmsting  in  the  history  of  civilized  Europe.  The  end  of  that  memorable 
year  was  fraught  with  deeds  which  shook  the  nations  of  the  earth,  kept  in 
agitation  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  its  population,  and  ultimately 
had  an  important  influence  uj)on  the  reigning  dynasties  of  the  continent. 

Little  furtlier  intelligence  respecting  the  gigantic  invasion  of  Russia,  and 
the  awful  overthrow  of  the  splendid  legions  of  Napoleon,  can  now  be  ex* 
pectetl  from  the  pens  of  the  Germans,  tlie  French,  or  the  English,  with  rc- 
sjuct  to  the  stu])endous  events  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  It  is  to  the 
Russians,  of  whose  works  and  literature  but  little  is  known  in  Great  Britain, 
we  must  look  for  the  elucidation  of  many  important  events.  Accordingly, 
we  took  up  the  w'ork,  wdiose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  great 
anxiety  to  know  its  contents.  Having  some  time  ago  seen  a  prospectus  of 
it  in  Russia,  we  confess  we  had  no  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  When  we 
rt-inemhered  that  the  Colonel  Boutourlin  is  Aide-de-Camp  of  the  Flmperor 
Alexander,  and  when  we  found  that  the  work  was  dedicated  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  we  augured  nothing  impartial,  no  plain  and  correct  statement  of 
facts  in  its  ])ages  ;  because,  although  the  author  be  a  man  of  considerable  ta¬ 
lents,  and  enjoyed  the  means  of  obtaining  the  most  detailed  and  accurate 
accounts  respecting  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  yet  we  feared  that  the 
inriucnce  of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  trammels  of  a  despotic  censor- 
would  be  every  where  evident — which  is  not  the  case.  The  work  has 
been  printed  in  Russia,  and  in  the  situation  in  which  the  Colonel  stands  to 
ibe  Emperor,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  interest  which,  no  doubt,  his 
Majesty  had  in  seeing  an  account  of  events  so  memorable  to  his  country 
as  well  as  to  himself,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  manuscript  met 
''ith  Im])erial  approbation,  and  that  the  proof  sheets  were  even  examined 
aiul  revised  by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  In  fact,  we  may  conceive 
that  (’olonel  Boutourlin  is  the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Russian  army,  throughout  bis  volumes. 

Colonel  Boutourlin's  has  been  a  laborious  performance,  and  we  think  it 
is  one  which  does  him  great  credit,  both  as  an  officer  and  as  an  author.  No 
work  ever  issued  from  the  autocratic  press  containing  the  same  liber¬ 
ality  of  sentiment,  so  freely  discussing  the  actions  of  the  Russian  command¬ 
ers,  and  breathing  so  much  impartiality, — though  we  often  discover  a  bearing 
lavourable  to  his  country  and  his  countrymen.  Such  a  performance  could 


*  Histoire  Militaire  dc  la  Campagne  de  Russie  en  1812,  par  le  Colonel  Boutourlin, 
Aide-de-Camp  de  S.  M.  rKmpcreur  de  Russie.  2  Vol.  8vo.  Paris.  1824. 
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not  have  seen  the  light  under  the  reign  of  any  of  Alexander’s  predecessors  • 
and  notwithstanding  some  other  strong  proofs  to  the  contrary,  we  are  now 
more  disposed  than  ever  to  believe  that  the  present  Autocrat  of  Russia  if 
uncontrolled  by  his  Cabinet  Council  and  his  Ministers,  would  show  iess 
ambition,  and  less  love  of  despotic — fascinatingly  named  wJowflrcAica/— power 
than  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  him. 

The  Colonel’s  volumes  contain  an  authentic  narration  of  facts,  which  fill 
up  a  most  important  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Campaign.  They 
contain  twelve  chapters,  in  which  all  the  minutise  with  respect  to  the  j)lans 
of  operations,  the  state  of  the  opposing  armies,  the  marches  and  the  counter¬ 
marches,  the  positions,  the  engagements  and  their  results,  &c.,  are  clearly 
stated  ;  and  each  chapter  generally  concludes  with  a  critupie  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  and  operations  of  the  commanding  officers,  Russian  as  well  as  French. 
The  work  is  well  illustrated  by  an  atlas,  containing  numerous  important 
military  statistic  tables,  a  couple  of  maps  shewing  the  movements  of  the 
armies,  and  beautiful  plans  of  all  the  engagements  of  consequence:  and  it 
will  become  a  text-book  for  military  men  and  young  officers,  who  will  now 
be  able  to  study  the  history  of  the  war  in  Russia  in  1812  with  delight  and 
infinite  utility.  While  they  read  Colonel  Boutourlin’s  remarks— though 
not  always  his  own — his  praise  and  his  blame,  respecting  the  chief  actions 
of  the  great  military  commanders  of  different  nations,  they  will  be  excited 
the  more  to  think  for  themselves,  and  they  will  form  their  own  conclusions. 
According  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  there  never  was  a  campaign  in  which  the  two 
opposing  armies  lost  such  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining  certain  victory, 
and  insuring  the  total  destruction  of  each  other,  as  that  between  the  French 
and  the  Russians*:  hence  the  utility  of  an  impartial  history  of  the  great 
events  which  signalized  it. 

The  style  of  the  Colonel’s  work  is  perspicuous,  forcible,  and  lively ;  but 
W’e  regret,  that  either  he  or  his  editors  at  Paris  have  barbarously  adopted 
the  Polish  mode  of  representing  Russian  words  in  Roman  characters,  with¬ 
out  attending  to  their  sounds,  and  have  thus  disfigured  the  book  ;  an  error 
which  we  shall  carefully  avoid  in  our  review. 

In  the  author’s  advertisement,  we  are  informed,  that  the  History  of 
the  Campaign  of  1812”  is  a  work  which  still  remains  to  be  executed.  All  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  Europe  upon  this  subject  is  either  incomplete  or 
inaccurate.  The  author,  convinced  of  this  truth,  has  neglected  nothing,  in 
order  to  give  to  his  work  the  highest  character  of  authenticity.  An  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  of  which  he  has  rendered  an  ac¬ 
count,  he  had,  besides,  an  opportunity  of  searching  among  the  archives  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  Staff,  ( Etat-Major.J  “The  official  documents  of  this 
army,  and  those  of  the  enemy  which  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  form  a  precious  mine,  which  he  has  ransacked  with  the 
greatest  care,”  and  of  which  he  has  made  ample  use. 

The  author  is  not  unconscious  of  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprize.  To  write  a 
contemporary  history  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  man  who  knows  not  to  compose  con’ 
scientiously,  will  not  fail  to  become  a  butt  to  the  outrage  of  trifling  and  jamng  ^bi- 
tions,  (j)ctit€s  ambitions  froisecs^)  and  of  the  hatred  of  party-spirit,  whose  passionate 
judgment  cannot  be  ratified  by  history.  Therefore  the  author  resigns  himself^ 
the  calumnies  of  which  he  will  become  the  object.  Proud  of  having  advanced  no 
other  language  but  that  which  his  own  conviction  dictated,  he  ambitiously  seeks  afttf 
the  suflrages  of  the  small  number  of  men  who  are  nobly  impartial :  he  will  *^1*^  y*! 
disdain  the  declamations  of  those  to  whom  truth  is  an  offence  or  a  crime.^  Still  c 
has  not  the  ridiculous  presumption  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  his  own  judgmen 
He  w  ill  receive  with  gratitude  all  the  observations  which,  for  the  interest  of  the 
(of  w’ar,)  it  may  be  judged  proper  to  propose  to  him.  Quant  aux  points 
son  Were,  ils  sont  esscntiellcmcnt  Russes^  et  ceia  doit  tire  ainsi.  The  author  ^ 
highly  esteems  military  men  of  all  nations,  who  place  the  glory  of  their  country  *  ^ 

•  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  State  of  Russia  in  1917 
tains  a  critique  upon  the  Campaign  of  1812,  which,  although  w'e  do  not  always  coi 
cide  with,  yet  we  recommend  military  men  to  read  and  study  it. 
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all  things,  to  suppose  that  such  a  sentiment  can  surprise  them,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
nut  merit  their  approbation.  If  this  |>atriotism  has  led  him  into  some  exaggeration, 
it  is  against  his  will,  for  he  has  made  every  effort  to  avoid  it. 

Huutourlin  has  used  the  Russian  Calendar,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
twelve  days  later  than  the  Gregorian.  Rut  as  it  is  of  some  consequence,  in 
comparing  other  works  with  this,  to  have  the  date  both  according  to  the  old 
and  the  new  Calendar,  in  the  following  pages  we  have  always  put  them  to¬ 
gether,  the  last  being  included  in  a  parenthc^sis. 

The  First  Chapter  of  Boutourlin’s  w’ork  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
political  relations  of  Russia  and  France,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  of  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  from  the  peace  of  Luneville  till  the  war  of  1812,  as 
well  as  with  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rupture  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  France.  The  author  has  shewn  considerable  ability  in 
compressing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  into  a  small  compass,  which 
forms  a  good  introduction  to  his  history  of  the  campaign  of  1812.  Rut  as 
the  events  alluded  to  are  familiar  to  our  countrymen,  we  shall  merely  quote, 
from  this  part  of  his  work,  a  few  passages  which  unveil  to  us  the  author’s 
manner  of  thinking,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  light  in  which  the 
Russian  Cabinet  would  wish  the  events  alluded  to  to  be  regarded. 

As  the  Emperor  Napoleon  forms  one  of  the  chief  dramatix  personcE  oi 
(  olonel  Routourlin's  narration,  wt  shall  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  his  opinion 
of  that  hero.  After  speaking  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  of  the  laurels 
which  Napoleon  had  already  acquired,  he  says. 

This  extraordinary  man,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  who  ever  existed,  to  the  most 
sublime  talcni  for  war  joined  the  art,  so  important  and  so  rare,  of  adroitly  managing 
the  minds  of  others,  and  of  constantly  bending  them  to  his  inflexible  will.  Taking 
Advantage  of  the  circumstances  in  which  fortune  had  placed  him,  he  constituted  him¬ 
self  the  heir  of  the  Revolution,  and  seized  the  supreme  power  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that 
the  enemies  of  order  were  reduced  to  silence.  He  alone,  standing  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
parties  which  had  distracted  his  country,  rebuilt  the  social  edifice  which  the  factious 
and  the  anarcfiistes  had  succeeded  in  destroying.  Already  France,  restored  to  {leace, 
ble.ssed  his  name,  and  addressed  to  him  just  acitons  dc  graces^  for  the  l>enefits  which 
his  vigorous  administration  had  spread  over  her.  Euroj)e  admired  him,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  in  him  the  sup{x>rt  of  justice  and  of  good  order.  But  this  reverie  of 
happiness  did  not  endure.  The  great  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed  were  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  inextinguishable  ambition  which  filled  his  heart. 

After  alluding  to  the  amicable  connection  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had 
begun  to  establish,  and  which  Alexander  wished  to  confirm,  between  Russia 
and  France,  and  to  the  subsequent  and  evident  coolness  between  their  two 
cabinets,  which  was  augmented  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Hanover 
and  of  the  States  of  Naples  by  the  latter,  the  Colonel  says. 

Nevertheless,  Russia  still  balanced  to  declare  openly  against  France,  when  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  Due  d*Enghien  determined  the  choice  of  the  political  system  which  she  had 
to  follow.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  for  the  surety 
of  Europe,  could  no  longer  acknowledge  an  alliance  with  a  government  which  had  com¬ 
mitted  so  unheard-of  an  action. 

Having  spoken  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Friedland,  the  Colonel  states 


The  Emperor  Alexander,  menaced  upon  his  territory,  was  forced  to  think  of  his  own 
safety.  Austria  did  not  move  ;  Prussia  existed  no  more  ;  the  Swedes,  too  feeble  to 
afford  any  succour  to  their  allies,  could  scarcely  support  themselves  at  Stralsund  ;  and 
England,  placed  in  difficult  circumstances,  did  not  appear  disposed  to  push  the  war 
with  activity.  In  this  situation,  the  safety  of  Europe  became  a  chimera  impossible 
to  realize,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  continuing  the  war,  could  do  nothing  but 
uselessly  lavish  the  blood  of  his  brave  troops.  The  only  end  that  w'as  still  permitted 
him  to  have  in  view,  that  of  re-establishing  Prussia,  at  least  in  part,  could  not  be 
more  certainly  attained  than  by  an  intimate  alliance  between  France  and  Russia.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  Napoleon,  flattered  by  the  honour  of  being  acknowledged 
Emperor  by  the  only  sovereign  of  the  Continent  who  had  hitherto  refused  him  that 
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title,  would  have  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  which  he  would  impose  uixin 
Prussia ;  these  considerations  induced  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  ptovoquer  un  rapprlc^ 
ment  avee  C  entiemu 

The  famous  interview,  (says  Boutourlin,)  which  took  place  between  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Buonaparte  u|K)n  the  Niemen,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  politics  and 
to  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  its  result  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Tilsit. 

Such  is  a  Russian  officer's  account  of  the  weakest  act  Alexander  was 
ever  guilty  of.  To  use  a  common  phrase,  he  was  assuredly  P-u//ed  bv  the 
wily  Buonaparte. 

The  following  remarks  are  curious,  as  coming  from  Russia : 

While  Na|X)leon  endeavoured  to  excite  all  nations  to  war  against  England,  the 
British  Government  struck  one  of  those  blows  against  Denmark  which  vulgar  politics 
will  try  to  justify,  but  which  equity  and  morality  will  always  disapprove.  Denmark 
was  a  |)ower  friendly  to  Russia  ;  consequently,  the  Emjieror  Alexander  could  not  re¬ 
gard  the  tx)mbardment  of  Copenhagen  with  an  indifferent  eye.  He  then  determined  no 
longer  to  defer  breaking  the  peace  with  England,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against  her  com¬ 
merce.  But  this  measure  had  lieen  illusory,  if  the  English  had  preserved  free  access 
to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  which  belonged  to  Sweden.  This  last  power  was  therefore 
summoned  to  renounce  her  alliance  w  ith  England,  and  to  adhere  to  the  Continental 
System,  Gustavus  IV.  having  refused  to  obey  the  wishes  of  Russia,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  declared  war  against  him,  and  caused  Finland  to  be  invaded. 

The  signs  of  coolness  which  began  to  be  manifested  in  the  connections  of 
France  with  Russia  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander.  He  felt,  that  the  alliance  concluded  at  Tilsit,  and  cemented  at  Er¬ 
furt,  being  no  longer  for  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  would  not  subsist  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  that  the  grand  crisis  was  approaching,  which  ought  either 
to  consolidate  the  universal  monarchy  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  pre¬ 
tended  to  establish  upon  the  Continent,  or  to  break  the  chains  which  retained 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  under  his  sceptre.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  subscribe  to  any  condition  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  his  crown,  regarded  a  rupture  as  inevitable,  and  even 
as  very  near.  Then  he  applied  himself  to  organize  quietly  all  the  means  of 
defence  which  the  immense  resources  of  his  vast  estates  presented  to  him,  to 
sustain  a  struggle  so  much  more  terrible,  because  he  had  to  reckon  alone 
upon  liis  own  forces  to  make  head  against  those  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe. 

Already  the  extraordinary  augmentation  which  the  Duchy  of  M  arsaw 
had  received  by  the  union  of  New  Gallicia  liad  begun  to  cause  just  un¬ 
easiness  to  the  Russian  Minister,  who  believed  that  hie  ought  to  take  measures 
of  surety,  by  proposing  to  Napoleon  to  sign  a  convention,  by  which  he  would 
engage  himself  never  to  acknowledge  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Roland.  The  Fhnperor  of  tlie  French,  while  he  protested  that  this  re-estab¬ 
lishment  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  si/stem,  always  refused  to  sign  the  pro¬ 
posed  convention,  under  the  futile  pretext  that  such  an  act  would  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  dignity.  This  refusal  unveiled  the  insincerity  of  the 
amicable  dispositions  which  he  still  feigned  to  preserve  with  respect  to 
Russia. 

The  Cabinet  of  St.*  Petersburgh,  under  these  circumstances,  did  not  dis¬ 
semble  that  it  ought,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  constrain  the  Turks  to  peaw, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  unite,  without  distraction,  all  its  means  of  war  upon  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Empire. 

The  levy  of  the  conscription  of  1811,  the  extraordinary  preparations  for 
war  by  the  Poles  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  progressive  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  French  army  of  Germany,  whose  head-quarters  had  been 
ferred  from  Ratisbon  to  Hamburgh,  were  unequivocal  marks  of  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  France.  The  Emperor  Alexander  judged  it  neceswry  no 
longer  to  delay  putting  himself  in  a  state  of  defence,  by  assembling 
greater  part  of  his  forces  upon  the  western  frontier  of  his  j*  ^ 

preparations  alarmed  Napoleon,  to  whom  **  prudence  still  prescribed  dissi- 
mnUtion  toward  Russia ;  and  he  determined)  in  consequence,  to  address  net 
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protestations  of  his  desire  to  preserve  the  good  harmony  between  the  two 
Kmpires  to  the  C’abinct  of  St.  Petersburfrh.^  However,  “  it  was  evident 
that  tile  Kinperor  of  the  French  only  wished  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  finish 
liis  prejiarations.  It  then  appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  tlie  Cabinet  of  St. 
I’etersburgh  to  anticipate  him,  by  commencing  war  in  the  spring  of  1811  ; 
but  the  political  and  military  situation  of  Europe  did  not  permit  Russia  to 
begin  offensive  operations.’*  This  power  might  have  been  able  to  have 
gained  some  advantages,  by  invading  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  with  150,000 
men,  who  were  assembled  upon  her  western  frontiers ;  but  they  would 
only  have  been  ephemeral,  and  might  ultimately  have  proved  detrimental, 
by  ending  in  a  disastrous  retreat.  “  Instead  of  exposing  himself  to  this 
misfortune,  it  was  much  more  advantageous  for  Russia  to  await  the  enemy 
upon  her  own  territory,  where  the  explosion  of  a  national  war  ought  to  af¬ 
ford  usejut  auxiliaries  to  her  armies.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  therefore, 
determined  to  remain  in  observation  upon  his  frontiers,  awaiting  the  event.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812,  it  was  evident  that  some  great 
crisis  was  approaching  for  all  the  states  of  Europe.  The  Great  Napoleon 
presented  a  most  inspiring  and  menacing  attitude,  for  he  commanded,  not 
only  the  armies  of  France  and  Italy,  but  indirectly  had  power  over  those  of 
the  petty  sovereigns  and  Germanic  princes,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Poland. 
Russia,  England,  and  Turkey,  among  the  great,  and  Denmark,  Prussia, 
and  Sweden,  among  the*  smaller  states,  were  then  the  only  independent 
powers  in  Europe. 

After  some  differences  between  Russia  and  France  had  taken  place,  Buo¬ 
naparte  still  endeavoured  to  dissimulate,  but  soon  afterwards  his  armies  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Elbe.  Then  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  Wilna,  where 
the  head-quarters  of  the  grand  army  were  already  established.  An  appear¬ 
ance  of  negotiation  was  still  kept  up  between  the  French  and  the  Russian 
(iovernments  ;  but  Alexander  would  not  consent  to  the  terms  of  Buonaparte, 
’i'he  latter,  therefore,  arrived  at  Thorn  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  determined 
not  to  delay  the  campaign,  for  fear  of  losing,  in  useless  negotiations,  the  sea¬ 
son  n)ost  favourable  for  military  operations.  In  the  meantime,  after  many 
dilliculties  were  overcome,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  through  the  kind  offices  of  England  and  Sweden. 

The  Second  Chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  dreadful  preparations 
which  were  made  on  both  sides  for  the  prosecution  of  war,  of  the  formation 
of  the  armies,  and  of  the  country  which  became  the  theatre  of  contest ;  all 
of  w'hich  topics  are  treated  of  with  great  clearness  and  minuteness  by  Colonel 
Boutourlin. 

In  consequence  of  Napoleon's  preparations  and  alliances,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  means  of  carrying  on  war,  which  he  had  at  his  command,  amounted,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  vear  1812.  to  considerably  above  a  million  of  men. 
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garrison.  “  The  channel  of  the  conscription  being  exhausted,  he  ordered  all 
the  males  fit  to  carry  arms,*'  both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  be  organised  as  a 
National  Guard,  and  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age:— 

The  Grand  Army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Russia  consisted  of  thirteen 
corps  of  the  line,  and  four  corps  of  cavalry,  besides  the  corps  of  the  Guard 
and  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Austria,  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg." 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  April  these  enormous  masses  began  their 
march,  and  after  inundating  various  states  of  Europe,  the  Grand  Army 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  at  the  commencement  of  May.  Marien- 
bourg,  Marienwerder,  Thorn,  Plosk,  Warsaw,  &c.  were  occupied  by  differ- 
ent  divisions  ;  but  the  Guards  were  quartered  at  Dresden. 

While  Napoleon  prepared  his  means  of  aggression,  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  did  not  neglect  to  put  himself  in  a  state  of  defence.  As  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sovereigns  was  foreseen  in  1810,  orders  were  then  given  to 
fortify  different  places  which  were  to  support  the  operations  of  the  armies. 
Directions  were  given  to  augment  the  defences,  to  raise  new  fortresses  upon 
the  Dnieper,  the  Beresina,  and  the  Dvina,  and  the  Minister  of  War  ordered 
an  augmentation  of  the  army.  In  consequence  of  the  new  and  active  mea¬ 
sures,  on  the  1st  of  January  1812  the  forces  of  Russia  were  disposed  in  the 
following  manner:  In  Finland,  the  corps  of  Count  Steingell,  consisting  of 
R0,6.S3  men  ;  the  corps  of  the  Grand- Duke  Constantine,  composed  of  28,526 
men,  at  Petersburgh  ;  the  corps  of  Count  Wittgenstein,  of  34,290  men,  in 
Livonia  and  Courland ;  the  corps  of  General  Baggavout,  of  47,520,  in  the 
governments  of  Wilna  and  Witepsk  ;  the  corps  of  General  Essen,  of  41,045 
men,  in  the  governments  of  Grodna,  Minsk,  and  Mohilef ;  the  army  of 
Prince  Bagration,  of  104,322  men,  in  Volchinia  and  Podolia;  the  Molda¬ 
vian  army  of  General  Kutusof,  of  87,026  men,  upon  the  Danube  ;  the  corps 
of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  of  19,501  men,  in  the  Krimea  ;  and  the  corps  of 
General  Rtitchef,  of  9,928  men,  in  the  Caucasus ;  the  corps  of  General  the 
Marquis  de  Paulucci,  of  23,745  men,  in  Georgia  ;  and  at  Moscow,  the  27th 
division,  newly  formed,  of  10,641.  By  adding  to  the  general  sum  of  the 
above  mentioned  forces,  2,417  exercising  men,  4,051  pioneers,  4,851  artil¬ 
lery  of  reserve,  and  69,166  soldiers  in  the  garrisons,  and  invalids  employed 
in  active  service,  the  total  number,  517,682  men,  formed,  at  this  epoch,  the 
total  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  Russian  empire. 

According  to  an  ukaz  of  the  16th  of  Septenjber  1811,  a  conscription  of  four 
men  from  every  500  males  took  place  throughout  the  Russian  empire,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Finland,  of  Georgia,  and  the  provinces  of  Bialostok 
and  Tarnajwle.  By  this  levy,  numerous  depots  of  recruits  were  formed  in 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  stations  of  the  Russian  armies.  In  order  to 
provide  a  certain  subsistance  for  the  troops,  immense  depots  of  provisions 
and  forage  were  formed  along  the  Polish  frontier,  as  well  as  at  Novgorod, 
Riga,  Drissa,  &c. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  two  vast  powers,  when  Napoleon  made  known 
his  designs,  by  causing  the  French  troops  to  march  into  Prussia,  and  toward 
the  Vistula.  The  Eoiperor  Alexander,  who  had  wished  to  avoid  giving 
Napoleon  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  his  territories,  now 
felt  that  the  moment  was  arrived  to  lay  aside  all  menagement,  and  to  occupy 
himself  almost  entirely  with  the  organization  of  the  armies  upon  the  western 
frontiers  of  his  empire.  “  The  Guards  received  orders  to  march  from  Peters- 
burgh,  and  General  Kutusof  was  directed  to  detach  two  divisions  of  the 
Moldavian  army  towards  Loutsk."  A  new  levy  of  two  males  from  every 
500  was  ordered,  in  consequence  of  the  exigency- of. the  times. 

The  whole  forces  assembled  upon  the  .western  frontier  of  Russia  were 
formed  into  two  great  armies.  The  first  army  of  the  west  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Wilna. 
It  was  composed  of  six  corps,  commanded  by  Count  Wittgenstein,  General 
Ba^avout,  General  Tutchkof,  Count  Shuvalof,  the  Grand-Duke  Consta^ 
tine,  and  General  Essen,  besides  two  corps  of  caval^  of  reserve,  und^  tw 
command  of  General  Uvarof  and  General  Korf.  The  second  ariny  of  the 
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west  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Prince  Bagration,  who  was  to  re¬ 
move  liis  head-quarters  from  Jitomir  to  Loutsk.  It  was  com{K)sed  of  four 
corps  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry  of  reserve.  The  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  corps  of  this  army  were  commanded  by  General  Haevskoi,  Count  Ka- 
iiimiskoi,  General  Markof,  and  General  Doktorof ;  and  the  4th  and  5th 
corps  of  cavalry  were  commanded  by  General  Tchaplits  and  Count  Lambert. 
The  second  army  had  also  in  its  suite  twelve  companies  of  artillery,  and  ten 
regiments  of  Kozaks.  Besides,  two  corps  of  reserve  were  formed  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Baron  Muller- Zakomelskoi,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  'Toropets ;  and  of  General  Ertell,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Ro- 
men.  A  strong  garrison  was  organized  at  Riga,  under  orders  of  Prince  La- 
banof ;  and  a  division  of  cavalry  remained  at  Olviopole,  ready  to  join  either 
the  Moldavian  army,  or  the  second  army  of  the  west,  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  circumstances.  Many  depots  of  recruits  were  disposed  throughout 
those  provinces  of  the  empire  nearest  the  theatre  of  war,  so  as  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  in  the  armies  which  might  be  actively  engaged.  Immense  rcjrcrre 
lines  of  artillery  were  also  arranged  along  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  \V^ilna  on  the  I6th  of  April,  and  im- 
metiiately  an  entrenched  camp  was  formed  at  Drissa,  upon  the  Dvina,  and 
a  fortification  was  raised  at  Borissof,  upon  the  Beresina.  In  consequence  of 
the  motions  of  the  French  army,  a  number  of  changes  took  place  in  that  of 
the  Russians,  which  Boutourlin  details  with  much  clearness. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Napoleon  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Volkoviski, 
and- the  mass  of  his  forces  directed  itself  upon  Kovno.  The  Russians  now 
saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  reinforcing  their  first  army,  as,  apparently,  it 
was  to  be  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  sixth  corps 
was  again  united  to  it,  and  received  orders  to  move  from  Volkoviski  to  Lida, 
(ieneral  Platdf  proceeded  from  Bielostok  to  Grodno.  General  Bagration  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  carry  the  second  army  from  the  environs  of  Pronjani  to 
Volkoviski. 

'The  author  here  interrupts  his  narrative,  and  employs  sixteen  pages  in  a 
dry  description  of  the  country  which  became  the  theatre  of  war,  and  almost 
as  many  more  in  a  still  more  tiresome  detail  of  all  the  roads  which  pass 
through  it,  especially  of  those  which  conduct  to  Moscow ;  a  description  which 
may  become  highly  useful,  in  case  of  another  campaign  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  chapter,  however,  deserve 
notice.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Russians  were  placed,  the  point 
which  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  defend  was  Wilna,  as  the  enemy, 
it  was  expected,  would  not  fail  to  direct  the  mass  of  their  forces  against  that 
I»oint.  T  he  author,  after  stating  the  disadvantages  of  attack  by  Nesvig  and 
Jitomir,  remarks,  that  “  the  manoeuvres  which  we  have  indicated  clearly 
demonstrate  the  falsity  of  tlie  opinion  too  generally  spread  among  military 
men,  that  a  frontier,  to  be  advantageous,  ought  to  be  straitened  {retrecid.)** 

T  he  Russians,  perfectly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Wilna,  united  their 
Grand  Army  in  its  environs,  and  caused  the  second  army  to  approach  it. 

However,"  says  Boutourlin,  **  while  we  render  justice  to  the  judicious 
choice  of  the  point  of  Wilna,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  line  of  retreat 
which  the  works  executed  at  the  camp  of  Drissa  indicated,  and  which  roust 
have  been  directed  from  Wilna  upon  this  camp,  was  not  so  fortunately  de¬ 
termined.  This  line,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  removing  the  first  army 
from  the  second,  presented  also  that  of  giving  to  the  enemy  the  power  of 
arriving  first  at  the  important  point  of  Smolensk,  and  of  placing  himself  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  South.  It  appeared  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  return  back  from  Wilna  upon  Minsk,  where  the  first  army  would 
have  been  formed  in  intimate  connection  with  the  second,  and  upon  the 
roost  natural  line  of  operations,  which  was  the  central  route  from  Moscow 
by  Smolensk." 

In  his  Third  Chapter,  Colonel  Boutourlin  treats  of  the  position  of  the 
armies  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  of  the  passage  of  the  Nieroen 
hy  Napoleon  ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  first  army  of  the  west  to  the  Dvina,  then 
upon  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  and  Smolensk  ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  second  army 
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upon  Mohilef ;  of  the  camp  at  Drissa ;  of  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  Moscow,  and  afterwards  to  Petersburgh,  to  order  new  arma¬ 
ments  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire ;  of  the  combats  of  Ostrovno  and  Sub 
tanovka ;  of  the  junction  of  the  two  Russian  armies ;  and  of  the  delay  of 
Napoleon  at  Witepsk.  We  shall  select  a  few  remarks  from  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  first  army,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Wilna,  consisted  of  about  127,000  men  ;  the  second  army,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  ^"olkoviski,  amounted  to  39,000,  including  4000  Ko¬ 
zaks  ;  and  the  third  army,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Loutsk,  had  about 
43,000  combatants,  including  likewise  about  4000  Kozaks.  The  total  of 
the  three  armies  amounted  to  about  217,000  men,  besides  a  reserve  of  nearly 
35,000,  and  a  disposable  force  of  50,000  men,  not  including  Kozaks,  disen¬ 
gaged  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  destin^  to  invade  Italy  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
gof.  'I’he  concentration  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  French  toward 
Kovno  led  to  the  presumption  that  Napoleon  would  not  delay  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Nieinen,  so  as  to  penetrate  into  Russia.  The  Grand  Russian 
Army,  scattered  over  too  long  a  line?  was  not  in  a  state  to  prevent  this  inva¬ 
sion,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  determined  to  avoid  a 
combat  till  he  had  united  all  the  corps  of  his  array.  A  retreat  was  deter¬ 
mined  on,  and  executed  according  to  orders  by  the  generals  of  the  different 
corps,  the  rendezvous  being  fixed  at  Sventsiani. 

^Vhile  these  arrangements  were  making  at  the  head- quarters  of  Wilna, 
Napoleon  was  busily  occupied  with  his  dispositions  for  opening  the  campaign. 
He  divided  his  disposable  forces,  which  amounted  to  nearly  500,000  men,  into 
three  grand  divisions.  “  He  himself,  with  his  Guards,  the  corps  of  Da- 
voust,  Oudinot,  and  Ney,  and  the  cavalry  corps  of  Nansouty,  Montbrun, 
and  Grouchy,  in  all  25,000  men,  prepared  to  crush  the  first  array  of  the 
west:  the  King  of  Westphalia,  with  the  corps  of  Junot,  Poniatovski,  and 
Rcgnier,  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour-Maubourg,  forming  a  mass  of  80,000  men, 
was  to  overthrow  the  second  army;  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  a  central 
army  also  of  80,000  soldiers,  was  to  throw  himself  between  the  two  Russian 
armies,  and  to  cut  ofi‘  their  communications ;  Marshal  Macdonald,  with  his 
flank  corps  on  the  left,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  was  to  penetrate  into 
Courland  ;  and  on  the  right,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  with  the  Austrian 
auxiliary  corps,  also  of  30,000  men,  was  destined  to  keep  'J'ournasof  in  check. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  at  length  made  known  to  the  opposing  armies, 
who  awaited  the  signal  for  hostilities  with  impatience.  But  the  Russian 
armies  fell  back  upon  Drissa,  from  which  place  Alexander,  fearing  that  this 
retreat  might  have  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  and 
in  order  to  excite  new  animation,  again  addressed  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  Poles,  cajoled  by  Napoleon,  rather  prematurely  declared 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  re-established. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  what  the  author  says  of  the  camp  at 
Drissa,  a  point  which,  we,  along  with  many  others,  expected  to  have  been 
the  theatre  of  contest,  and  of  a  bloody  battle  between  the  contending  armies, 
and  the  name  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  world  by  the  anx¬ 
iety  which  was  created  in  the  year  1812.  Colonel  Boutourlin  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  this  camp,  and  of  the  forces  it  contained,  and  then  says, 
“  Although  the  position  which  we  have  described,  in  spite  of  some  faults 
in  the  disposition  of  the  w’orks,  was  sufficiently  strong,  it  was  no  longer  con¬ 
venient  for  the  French  army :  it  had  presented  an  excellent  point 

if  Napoleon  had  manoeuvred  seriously  upon  Pskof  or  Livonia  ;  but  as  he  Iwd 
only  made  demonstrations  toward  his  left,  while  he  moved  the  mass  of  his 
forces  upon  the  right,  it  became  evident  that  the  Russians  could  no  longer 
remain  at  Drissa,  without  the  risk  of  being  turned  by  their  left,  and 
back  upon  Livonia  and  the  sea,  entirely  without  communications  with  the 
interior  of  the  empire.  At  length,  to  avoid  this  terrible  result,  it  was 
solved  to  evacuate  the  camp  of  Drissa,  and  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dvina  by  Potolsk  toward  V'itepsk  :**  this  evacuation  of  Drissa  took  place  on 
the  2d  (14th)  of  July. 
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The  Emperor  quitted  the  army  at  Polotsk  after  having  dispatched  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  a  proclamation  to  his  people,  dated  from  the 
camp  near  this  town  the  Gth  (I8th)  of  July  :  and  on  the  1  Ith  (23d)  of  the 
same  month  he  arrived  there  himself,  and  was  received  with  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  testimonials  of  fidelity  ami  devotion.  “  The  general  enthusiasm  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  cause  of  their  country  by  the  nobility  and  the  merchants,  and 
the  enormous  sacrifices  they  made,  as  well  as  the  zeal  they  shewed  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  means  of  defence,  are  well  known  to  the  world,  and  may  be  just¬ 
ly  cited  with  pride  and  veneration.  Well  might  his  Majesty  Alexander  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  1  did  not  expect  less  ;  you  have  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
I  had  of  you  ”  and  our  author  is  no  less  justifiable  in  the  following  expres¬ 
sions,  which  must  have  flown  spontaneously  from  his  heart,  “  Glory  to  the 
sovereign  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  his  nation  !  Glory  to  the  nation 
which  knows  how  to  render  itself  so  worthy  of  confidence  !" 

>Ve  shall  not  follow  the  Russian  armies  in  their  retreat,  nor  the  French 
armies  in  pursuit,  nor  notice  the  trifling  engagements  to  which  allusion  lias 
already  been  made.  The  great  object  Napoleon  had  in  view  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  junction  of  the  Russian  armies ;  the  main  view  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  was  to  effect  that  junction — and  they  succeeded.  “  Napoleon,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Vitepsk,  seeing  that  his  enemies  had  escaped  from  him,  and  that  he 
was  not  able  to  arrive  before  them  at  Smolensk,  and  consequently  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  two  armies,  thought  it  proper  to  stop  for  some  days,  with 
the  design  of  giving  time  to  the  corps  of  Poniatovski  and  Junot  to  rejoin 
Davoust,  and  also  to  procure  some  repose  for  his  troops,  who  had  been  great¬ 
ly  fatigued  by  the  marches  which  they  had  made  through  a  devastated  coun¬ 
try.  The  cantonments  of  the  French  stretched  from  Surajeeven  toMohilef.” 

Colonel  Routourlin  winds  up  his  Third  Chapter  by  telling  us,  “  that  the 
events  which  signalized  this  first  period  of  the  campaign  do  more  honour  to 
the  Russians  than  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  then,  having  praised  their 
masterly  movements  in  the  retreat,  he  adds,  “It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  errors  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  operations  of  the  Russians.  It  seems  it  had  entirely  escaped  Napoleon, 
that  the  direct  road  from  Wilna  to  Smolensk  ought  to  have  been  his 
principal  line  of  operations.  By  following  this  line  in  mass,  he  would  easily 
have  succeeded  in  passing  the  left  of  the  army  of  Barclay,  and  the  right  of 
that  of  Bagration,  and  then  with  advantage  he  would  have  been  able  to  have 
beat  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  armies;  or  even,  taking  into  view  his 
great  superiority,  both  at  once,  with  the  view  of  throwing  the  second  army 
upon  the  marshes  of  Pripet,  and  the  first  upon  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  to  have 
operated  in  this  manner,  it  was  necessary  to  have  acted  with  vigour  and 
resolution ;  on  the  contrary,  Napoleon,  apparently  frightened  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  enterprize  which  he  had  conceived,  acted  with  a  timi¬ 
dity  which  unveile<l  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  result.”  In  a  note  by  the 
Editor,  it  is  allowed  that  Napoleon  did  not* act  with  the  same  vigour  and  ac¬ 
tivity  he  had  shown  at  Ulm  in  1805,  at  Ratisbon  in  1809,  &c. ;  but  he  says, 
that  Boutourlin  forgets  the  alarming  difficulty  of  finding  provisions,  and  of 
the  roads,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  men  and  horses  which  had  resulted  from 
the  first  forced  marches  upon  Wilna.  But  as  the  magazines  of  supply  of  Dant- 
zick  and  of  Konigsberg  were  good  for  nothing  at  Minsk  and  at  Gluboyoze, 
and  as  they  were  too  remote  to  help  to  the  establishment  of  an  immediate 
and  regular  service,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  marched  quickly,  than 
with  so  much  circumspection. 

The  two  Russian  armies,  after  their  junction,  formed  a  force  of  120,000 
soldiers  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  detennine  their  future  operations.  On  the 
2.'>th  of  July,  (Aug.  6,)  a  council  of  war  was  summoned,  in  which  Colonel 
Toll  proposed  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
French  corps,  to  attack  the  center  of  their  cantonments.  His  plan  was 
adopted,  and  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  Roudnia ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  movement  of  some  of  tne  French  troops,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  fearing  to 
have  his  right  turned,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  Smoh^nsk,  countermanded  the 
march  to  Roudnia,  and  ordered  it  to  be  prolonged  upon  the  right.  Prince  Ba* 
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gration  having  been  informed  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  the  left  of  the 
Dnieper  at  Rasasna  and  T chauvsi,  feared  that  the  corps  of  Neverovskoi  was  com. 
promised,  and  that  the  enemy  might  arrive  at  Smolensk  before  the  Russians* 
To  avoid  this  danger,  he  approached  the  town,  and  had  his  head-quarters 
under  its  walls.  Afterwards,  Barclay  de  Tolly  having  nothing  to\ar  for 
his  right  flank,  i^ain  determined  upon  the  march  to  Roudnia,  and  again  the 
troops  were  put  in  motion.  But  as  Colonel  Boutourlin,  with  equal  candour 
and  justice,  remarks,  **  during  these  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the 
Russian  army,  Napoleon  executed  the  finest  movement  which  he  made  du¬ 
ring  the  campaign.'*  The  advanced  guard  of  the  King  of  Naples,  command¬ 
ed  by  Sebastian!,  had  had  an  affair  with  Platof  aad  his  Kozaks  near  Molevo- 
Boloto.  This  combat  having  taught  Buonaparte  **  that  the  Russian  gene¬ 
rals  carried  the  mass  of  their  forces  towards  Roudnia,  he  felt  the  sad  conse¬ 
quences  with  which  this  manoeuvre  might  be  attended,  and  resolved  to  con¬ 
centrate  himself  upon  his  right,  with  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  repair, 
upon  the  spot,  the  error  which  he  had  committed  of  being  too  much  dissemi¬ 
nated."  The  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  and  Grouchy  marched 
toward  Rasasna  upon  the  Dnieper.  **  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  seeing 
that  these  first  motions  had  been  executed  without  opposition,  and  that  the 
Russians  still  remained  in  the  environs  of  Kauplia,  resolved  to  turn  them 
by  their  left  by  passing  the  Dnieper  en  masse,  and  transporting  himself 
by  the  left  bank  of  this  river  upon  Smolensk,  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
this  town  against  the  last  of  their  armies,  which  he  flattered  himself  he 
might  throw  back  afterwards  by  Porekzie  upon  Velikie-Luki  or  Toropets, 
deprived  of  all  communication  with  the  southern  provinces,  the  most  fertile  in 
the  empire."  Accordingly,  three  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Dnieper  at 
Rasasna,  and  a  fourth  was  constructed  at  Khomino,  by  which  the  French 
troops  crossed.  A  good  deal  of  skirmishing  took  place,  especially  with  the 
corps  of  General  Neverovskoi,  who  effected  his  difficult  retreat  to  Smolensk 
in  fine  style,  and  was  met  at  the  distance  of  six  versts  by  General  Raevskoi 
coming  to  his  assistance.  The  Russian  forces  now  assembled  in  and  near 
Smolensk,  to  which  town  the  French  advanced.  The  former  made  all  pre¬ 
parations  for  defence,  the  latter  for  attack,  and,  according  to  our  author, 
with  a  force  of  185,000  fighting  men.  A  good  deal  of  skirmishing  took  place 
between  the  opposing  armies,  and  Doktorof  even  made  a  successful  sally. 
However,  “  Napoleon,  who  expected  to  have  seen  the  Russian  army  de- 
bouche  from  Smolensk  to  give  him  battle,  seeing  that  this  was  not  their  inten¬ 
tion,  determined  at  length  to  make  the  attack  himself which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  a  dreadful  contest  followed.  Colonel  Boutourlin  states,  that  ‘‘  the 
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on  the  part  of  the  Russians  as  well  it  might,  if  his  account  be  correct  He 
states,  that  the  French  troops  of  Ney  amounted  to  not  less  than  25,000,  which 
were  joined  by  the  division  of  Gudin  of  above  10,000  combatants  ;  making, 
at  the  termination  of  the  combat,  an  infantry  force  of  more  than  35,000 
men.  The  Editor,  however,  gives  data  by  which  it  would  appear  that  they 
only  amounted  to  28,000;  still  a  great  superiority  over  the  Russians,  if  the 
Colonel  can  be  trusted,  and  he  says  its  authenticity  cannot  be  put  in  ques¬ 
tion.  lie  affirms  that  Major-general  Tutchkof,  at  the  cominencemeut  of 
the  affair,  had  no  more  than  2,400  men  ;  that  with  this  handful  he  sustained 
the  Hrst  efforts  of  the  French  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  that,  after  the  four  reinforcements  which  he 
received,  the  infantry  force  of  the  Russians,  under  arms,  at  the  end  of  the 
combat,  formed  a  total  of  15,200  men.  'fhe  Russian  infantry  which  remained 
in  reserve,  however,  he  says,  formed  a  total  of  not  more  than  16,000  men. 

“  We  may  reckon,”  says  the  Colonel,  **  the  loss  experienced  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  this  bloody  combat  at  5,000  killed  and  w'ounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy 
may  have  amounted  to  about  9,000  men.” 

After  different  movements  of  the  Russian  armies,  Barclay  de  Tolly 
regained  his  communications  with  Moscow,  and  consequently  with  the 
heart  of  the  empire  ;  and  seeing  himself  once  more  in  communication  with 
Prince  Bagration,  thought  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  avoid  a  general  battle, 
which  alone  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French.  The  General,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  to  stop  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ujea,  near  Usviatiye, 
where  the  position  appeared  favourable  to  receive  battle,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  sent  orders  to  General  Milar^lovitch,  who  was  forming  new 
troops  at  Kaluga,  Mojaisk,  and  Volokolamsk,  to  set  out  immediately  for 
Viasma  with  the  troops  which  he  had  armed.  The  Russian  troops  con¬ 
centrated  themselves,  in  the  meantime,  towards  Usviatiye. 

The  French  army  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  fatiguing  marches 
which  it  had  performed.  The  cavalry  especially  suffered  excessively,  and 
the  exhausted  horses  could  with  difficulty  advance.  These  reasons  caused 
it  to  be  generally  believed  that  Napoleon  would  not  advance  farther  than 
8mole'nsk,  but  that  he  would  employ  the  rest  of  the  campaign  in  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  firmly  in  Poland,  and  in  securing  his  rear  by  chasing  the 
army  of  Tormosof  from  Volchinia.  Master  then  of  all  the  provinces  of 
ancient  Poland,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  re-organized  this  king- 
tloin,  and  to  have  drawn  from  it  all  the  means  necessary  to  have  ensured 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  which,  the  following  spring,  he  would  have 
tlirected  against  Moscow  ;  but  this  plan,  traced  by  a  prudence  bordering 
too  much  in  timidity,  was  not  suited  to  the  impetuous  temper  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French,  who,  seeing  the  Russian  armies  in  full  retreat  upon  Mos¬ 
cow,  believed  that  he  ought  to  push  them  even  to  the  other  side  of  (b&t 
capital,  where  he  hoped  to  conquer  a  peace  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
vsejul  for  his  ulterior  projects.  To  blame  this  determination  would  be  to 
expose  one’s-self  to  be  taxed  with  the  injustice  of  having  judged  after  the 
event.  How,  in  effect,  could  one  have  seriously  counselled  Napoleon  to 
stop  short  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  by  refusing  himself  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  those  still  more  brilliant  which  offered  themselves  to  him  ?  Above  all, 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Napoleon  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
interior  armaments  of  Russia,  and  consequently  his  first  duty  was  to  act 
with  vigour,  in  the  view  of  anticipating  them.  Such  is  the  opinion  Colonel 
Boutourlin  had  formed  of  Buonaparte’s  conduct,  but  since  his  work  has 
been  published,  we  are  told,  in  a  note  in  Russian,  that  he  learned  that 
this  ^eat  chieftain,  in  departing  from  Wilna,  had  not  formed  the  jirqject  of 
pushing  forward  to  Moscow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared  publicly 
his  intention  to  halt  near  Smolensk  and  Vitepsk,  and  there  await  his  rein¬ 
forcements. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  decided  to  abandon  himself  to  his  fortune, 
and  left  Smolensk  on  the  llth,  (23d,)  with  his  Guards,  to  join  the  forces 
which  were  already  assembled  before  Usviatiye. 

The  French  having  made  demonstrations  indicating  their  intention  to 
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turn  the  left  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  Prince  Bagration  fearing  that  both 
armies  might  be  cut  off  from  Dorogobuje,  and  thrown  back  into  the  aii'^le 
formed  by  the  [Jjea  and  the  Dnieper,  determined  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  aba^n- 
don  his  position,  and  to  seek  for  another  and  more  advantageous  one 
near  Viasma.  'I'he  Russian  armies,  accordingly,  began  the  retreat  on  the 
night  of  the  llth  and  the  12th,  (23d,)  (25th,)  and  continued  it,  not  only 
to  Viasma,  where  no  favourable  position  is  said  to  have  presented  itself 
but  to  Tsareno-Zaimitchc,  where  they  took  up  their  position  on  the  17il/ 
(29th,)  in  the  ])lain.  ’ 

“  (Jeneral  Milaradovitch  having  arrived  the  same  day  at  Gjatsk  with  a 
corps  of  1  i, 46G  infantry  and  4000  liorse,  General  Barclay,  seeing  himself 
supported  by  so  imposing  a  reserve,  determined  to  receive  battle."  “  This 
position,  indeed,  did  not  present  any  appui  for  the  wings,  but  the  General- 
in-chief  believed  he  could  remedy  this  defect,  by  causing  redoubts  to  be 
raised  on  the  flanks  of  the  army,  which  he  proposed,  besides,  to  cover  by 
his  light  troops.”  The  preparations,  however,  were  suspended  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  arrival,  on  the  17th  of  August*  of  Prince  Golenistchcf-Kutiisof, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies  employed  against  Napoleon.  “  The  acknowledged  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  centra! says  Boutourlin,  in  explanation  of  tliis  great 
change,  ‘‘  of  all  the  means  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chief,  had  necessitated 
this  new  nomination.”  “  Besides,”  he  adds,  **  in  order  the  more  to  naium^ 
afize  the  war,  it  ought  to  be  very  advantageous  to  place  a  Russian  name  at 
the  head  of  the  armaments.” 

As  usual,  the  Colonel  concludes  his  chapter  by  remarks  on  the  measures 
of  the  commanders  of  both  armies.  Although,  as  we  have  already  nun- 
tionetl,  he  speaks  in  the  most  laudatory  style  of  Napoleon’s  design  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  left  of  the  Russian  armies  near  Smolensk,  he  is  of  opinion  that  be 
did  not  profit  by  all  the  advantages  which  “  cetfe  belle  mancouvre'  ought 
to  have  procured.  He  thinks,  that,  by  having  divided  his  army,  and  attack¬ 
ing  the  Russians,  their  two  armies  might  have  been  defeated,  thrown  back 
upon  Porteche,  and  cut  off  from  any  communication  with  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  He  also  reproaches  Napoleon  for  not  having  put  more  troops 
at  the  disposition  of  Marshal  Ney,  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  and 
also  for  not  liaving  given  him  positive  orders  to  advance  at  first  with  rapi¬ 
dity  by  the  great  road  to  Moscow,  so  as  to  have  arrived  at  Lubino  before 
the  Russians. 

C’olonel  Boutourlin  likewise  censures  wdth  frankness  the  operations  of 
the  Russian  generals.  “  The  movement,”  says  he,  “  so  well  combined  upon 
Roiidnia,  would  have  had  the  most  brilliant  results,  if  it  had  been  executed 
with  vigour  and  resolution  ;  but  General  Barclay,  on  the  contrary,  hesitated, 
which  gave  to  the  enemy  the  means,  not  only  of  warding  off  the  blow  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  but  even  of  placing  the  Russian  array  in  the 
most  ]KTilous  situation,  by  outstripping  it  before  Smolensk.  Nothing 
less  than  the  heroic  resistance  of  General  Raevskoi,  on  the  4th  (1 6th) 
of  August,  could  have  saved  the  Russians,  who,  by  rambling  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  Roudnia,  had  risked  losing  their  communications  with  Moscow. 
In  comj>ensation,  the  resolution  of  General  Barclay  to  abandon  Smolensk 
merits  so  much  the  more  culogium,  because  he  acted  in  this  circumstance 
against  the  opinion  of  Prince  Bagration,  and  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  two  armies,  who  believed  in  the  possibility  of  continuing  to  defend 
Smolensk.”  The  author  notices  some  minor  errors  of  the  Russians,  and 
concludes  by  pointing  out — if  his  reasons  be  well  founded — that  a  capi¬ 
tal  error  was  committed  by  the  Russian  chiefs. 

“  We  also  think,”  says  our  author,  who  no  doubt  speaks  the  language  of 
his  sovereign,  that  the  Russian  generals,  after  having  passed  Dorogobuje, 
ought  to  have  left  the  great  road  to  Moscow  at  Yakof,  in  order  to  have 
posted  itself  at  Znamenskoye,  behind  the  Ugra,  near  the  branching  of  the 
two  roads  from  Dorogobuje  and  Viasma,  to  Yiichnof  and  Kaluga.  This 
change  of  the  line  of  operations  presented  great  advantages,  and  perhaps 
would  yet  have  saved  Moscow.  Napoleon  would  not  have  dared  to 
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continue  his  advance  directly  upon  the  capitali  leaving  behind  him  the 
whole  llussian  army,  lie  would  have  hesitated  even  to  detach  from  it  a 
Urge  body  ;  and  the  Kozaks,  who  might  have  been  left  upon  the  great 
road  to  Moscow,  and  who  would  have  been  supported  by  the  militia  of 
this  government,  would  have  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
tlie  march  of  a  less  considerable  corps.  Tims  Napoleon  would  have  seen 
liimself  constrained  d  j'airc  rinipossible  in  order  to  displace  the  Russian 
army  from  Znanienskoye.  Supjxising  that  this  artny,  by  not  having  received 
the  reinforcements  it  expected,  did  not  yet  find  itself  in  a  state  to  measure 
its  strength  with  the  enemy,  it  had  only  to  retreat  slowly  by  Yiichnof  upon 
Kaluga,  or  rather  by  Massalsk,  Metchovsk,  and  Jisdra,  upon  Rriansk.  Ry 
retiring  in  this  direction,  the  Russians  would  have  continued  to  remove 
{claii^ncr)  the  enemy  farther  from  Moscow,  to  draw  him  toward  the  south, 
and  to  menace  his  communication  with  Smolensk  and  Mohilef.  This  new 
line  of  operations  would  have  been  so  much  the  better  chosen,  as  it  would 
have  suj)ported  ( adussee )  the  Russian  army  in  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  tlic  empire,  and  detained  the  enemy  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  a 
country  less  abundant,  and  besides  already  ruined  by  the  svjour  of  the 

armies.’’ 

lint  although  we  have  no  great  pretensions  to  military  skill,  we  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  Colonel  Boutourlin  has  assumed  data,  and  then  rea¬ 
soned  upon  them.  Why  should  not  Buonaparte  have  advanced  directly 
to  .Moscow,  had  the  Russian  troops  made  the  lateral  motion  the  Colonel 
speaks  of.^  \Vas  not  this  now  his  darling  project.^  And  if  the  Russian  Ge¬ 
nerals  had  not  thought  he  would  advance  directly,  why  did  they  formerly 
make  so  many  movements  to  save  this  capital.^  To  speak  of  the  Kozaks  and 
the  militia  having  been  able  to  keep  a  body  in  check  on  this  road  is  absurd. 
.No  doubt,  Buonaparte  would  have  moved  his  whole  forces,  and  allowed  the 
riussian  forces  in  his  rear  to  have  retreated  or  advanced  as  they  pleased. 
Had  Buonaparte  followed  the  Russian  armies  to  Znamenskoye,  we  are  not 
informed  why  he  should  have  been  constrained  a  f'aire  C impossible  pour 
(booster  Cannee  Russe,  What  difficulty  was  there  here  to  prevent  this? 
M  as  the  situation  as  strong  at  that  of  Borodino,  where  he  caused  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  to  decamp  from  that  strong  hold?  No!  no!  Napoleon  w’ould 
neither  have  followed  the  Russians  to  Kaluga,  nor  to  Briansk  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  (Jrel.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  accusations  against 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Prince  Bagration,  and  even  against  Prince  Kutusof — 
wlio,  when  he  took  command  of  the  army,  might  have  adopted  this  line 
of  operation,  had  he  approved  of  it — are  not  well  founded. 

'1  he  arrival  of  General  Kutusof  at  the  head-quarters  of  Tsarevo-Zaim- 
itche  was  quite  d  propoSy  and  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  army,  which 
had  begun  to  lose  confidence  in  its  chiefs,  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
retreat.  “  The  very  name  of  Kutusof  seemed  already  a  sure  pledge  of  victory. 

1  liis  illustrious  old  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  happily  united  in  himself  the  great  military  talents  requi¬ 
site  to  counterbalance  those  of  his  justly-celebrated  antagonist.  Endowed 
with  a  vast  and.  penetrating  mind,  he  combined  the  knowledge  derived 
from  his  ow’ii  experience,  with  that  of  the  greatest  captains,  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  >Tise  as  Fabius,  cunning  as  the  first  Philip  of  Macedonia,  he  was  in 
some  degree  qualified  to  divine  and  overthrow  the  projects  of  the  motlerii 
Hannibal,  who,  till  then,  had  but  too  often  triumphed,  by  a  happy  mixture 
of  trick  {ruse )  and  impetuosity ;  formidable  arms  for  adversaries  of  a  moderate 
genius,  but  which  could  not  fail  to  be  shattered  (briser)  against  the  en¬ 
lightened  prudence  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Russians.  The  new 
claims  which  Kutusof  had  just  acquired  to  public  gratitude,  by  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Ottoman  army  in  181 1,  and  by  the  peace  concluded  so  happily 
with  the  Porte  on  the  ICth  (28th)  of  May  1812— a  peace  more  useful  to 
Russia  than  battles  gained — bad  rendered  him  the  object  of  the  love  and 
hope  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  The  troops  adored  him  with  so  niuch  the 
more  reason,  that,  without  ever  relaxing  the  indispensable  chain  of  discipline, 
he  took  great  care  not  to  be  too  severe,  either  by  unusual  rigour  or  by 
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useless  deprivation.  His  solicitude,  truly  paternal,  towards  bis  subordinates, 
(inferiors,)  attached  all  hearts  to  him.  In  a  word,  the  choice  which  the 
Emperor  had  made  of  him  united  the  suffrages  of  all  well-thinking  men  ; 
and  the  small  number  of  those  whom  personal  enmity  raised  against  le  irrand 
honneur  dared  not  declare  itself  against  him,  at  this  solemn  moment,  when 
arrayed  with  marks  the  least  equivocal  of  the  confidence  of  his  country,  he 
proceeded  to  throw  himself  into  the  immortal  career  which  Providence  had 
prepared  for  his  old  age." 

'i'he  task  reserved  f^or  Kutusof  w'as  not  easy.  The  enemy  was  at  the 
threshold  of  Moscow,  which  could  be  saved  only  by  a  victory.  A  battle  was 
become  indispensable.  The  loss  of  Smolensk  had  filled  the  interior  of  the 
empire  with  consternation.  Had  Moscow  been  taken  without  a  general 
battle,  the  nation  would  have  been  discouraged  ;  the  general  opinion  would 
have  been  that  Russia  had  been  the  sacrifice  of  treason  or  unskilfulness. 
The  troops  believed  the  preservation  of  Moscow  to  be  one  of  their  first  duties. 

These  and  other  motives' equally  imperious  determined  Kutusof  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  give  a  decisive  battle  without  delay.  He 
did  not,  however,  approve  of  the  present  position,  and  therefore,  on  the 
19ih,  (:Hst,)  the  armies  quitted  Tsarevo-Zaimitche,  and  retreated  to  Boro¬ 
dino,  which  it  reached  on  the  22d  of  August,  (3d  of  September,)  whither  it 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  French  army. 

'fhe  Colonel  relates  with  great  minuteness  all  the  movements  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their  combats  and  positions  up  to  the  26th  of 
August,  (7th  of  September,)  when  the  memorable  battle  of  Borodino,  or  of 
the  Moskva,  was  fought.  “  The  total  force  of  the  army  amounted  to 
131,000  men,  of  which  115,000  were  regular  troops,  7,000  Kozaks,  and 
10,(X)0  militia.  The  Russian  artillery  consisted  of  640  pieces.  The  total 
French  Army  presented  152,000  combattants,  with  nearly  1000  pieces  of 
cannon  *. 

The  battle  which  was  about  to  take  place  was  an  event  too  important  to 
admit  of  General  Kutusof  neglecting  any  thing  to  prepaYe  his  troops  for  it, 
and  to  electrify  them  by  all  possible  means.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th 
of  August,  (6th  of  September,)  he  caused  an  image,  rejiorted  to  he  miraculous, 
and  which  had  been  saved  from  Smolensk,  to  be  carried  in  procession  through 
all  the  ranks  of  the  army.  These  warriors,  so  formidable  in  the  day  of 
battle,  now  humbly,  upon  their  knees,  and  mingling  with  their  religious 
chants  their  fervent  prayers  for  their  country,  for  the  safety  of  which  they 
were  about  to  make  the  noble  sacrifice  of  their  blood,  presented  a  spec¬ 
tacle  d  la  fois  sombre  ct  fouchant. 

Both  armies  passed  the  night  in  the  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  wishes,  or  of  the  destruction  of  all  their  hopes.  It  was  difficult  to 
foretcl  on  which  side  the  balance  would  incline.  On  one  side,  there  was  the 
force  of  numbers,  and  the  confidence  inspired  and  justified  by  long  experience, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  conviction  that  victory  alone  could  put  an  end  to  the 
evils  which  they  had  begun  to  experience.  These  grand  mobiles  were  ba¬ 
lanced  on  the  other  side  by  those  of  true  patriotism,  national  self-love  of¬ 
fended  by  an  unprovoked  invasion,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  preserving  a  ca¬ 
pital  regarded  as  sacred. 

At  half  past  five  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  (7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,)  the  sun  burst  through  a  thick  fog,  which  had  been  raised  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  illuminated  the  fields  upon  which  the  fate  of  nations  seemed  to 
depend.  The  signals  being  given,  the  French  troops  ran  to  their  arms,  and 
the  captains  read  to  their  companies  the  energetic  address  which  Buona¬ 
parte  had  prepared  for  them,  dated  at  the  Imperial  camp,  upon  the  heights 
of  Boroilino,  the  7th  of  September,  at  two  o* clock  in  the  morning :  thus  mani¬ 
festing  to  his  army  his  anxious  solicitude.  As  this  proclamation  has  ap- 


•  By  Bourtoulin,  9th  table,  which  is  called  approxhmaiif,  the  French  army  at  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  on  the  26th  of  August,  (7th  of  September,)  consisted  of  195,000 
^ective,  but  of  only  152,000  present  men.  By  the  same  table,  the  Russian  forces 
amounted  to  131,200  ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  accurate. 
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pcaml  in  Labaume's  work,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  others,  it  need  not  be 
litTC  quoted. 

Tlic  author  devotes  twenty-four  pages  to  the  description  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  coiiHict. 

At  half  past  three  o’clock,  the  French  were  master  of  the  grand  redoubt, 
as  well  as  the  arrows  (Jlcchcs )  before  Semenovskoye,  which  were  exterior  to 
tlie  position.  They  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  fought  new  battles  in 
the  endeavour  to  cause  Prince  Kutiisof  to  evacuate  his  position,  by  mena¬ 
cing  his  rear  and  his  communication  with  Moscow.  But  both  armies,  equal¬ 
ly  exhausted,  and  weary  of  carnage,  were  no  longer  inclined  to  renew  their 
etforts.  Napoleon  himself,  frightened  by  the  cruel  losses  which  his  army 
had  sustained,  caused  all  attacks  to  be  suspended  ;  however,  a  furious  ca- 
nonade  was  maintained  during  some  hours,  and  indeed  did  not  cease  till 
toward  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  nine  o’clock  the  French  tried  a  last 
attack,  and  took  a  wood,  from  which  they  were  immediately  repulsed. 
Prince  Poniatdvskoi  also  took  possession  of  a  mamclon  which  supported  the 
left  of  Kutusof,  and  General  Baggavout  was  obliged  to  retrograde  to  a 
height  which  commands  the  sources  of  the  rivulet  of  Semenovskoye.  “  At 
iiightfal  the  French  corps  retrograded  toward  the  position  which  they  had 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  ;  their  advanced  posts  were  left 
at  Horodino,  at  Utitsa,  and  in  the  shrubbery  ( broussaillcs )  before  the  front 
of  the  Russian  armies.  In  the  meantime,  new  dispositions  were  made  in 
the  Russian  army  ;  and  it  appeared  certain  that  Kutiisof  had  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  accepting  battle  on  the  follow'ing  day  in  a  new  position.”  But  the 
reports  of  the  chiefs,  received  during  the  night,  having  made  known  the  en¬ 
ormous  losses  which  the  army  had  sustained,  this  caused  him  to  change  his 
resolution.  The  army  had  acquitted  its  debt  to  Moscow,  by  striking  proofs 
of  devotion  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  26th.  New  efforts,  with  troops  so 
exhausted,  could  only  have  completed  the  disorganization  of  the  army,  which 
it  was  important  to  keep  together.  These  reasons  determined  the  General- 
in-chief  to  retreat  upon  Moscow. 

“  The  battle  of  Borodino  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  sanguin¬ 
ary  which  was  ever  fought.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  loss  on 
both  sides  ;  but,  according  to  approximate  calculations,  which  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth,  w^e  ought  to  estimate  that  of  the  Russians  at  neatly  50,000 
men  hors  de  combat f  of  whom  15,000  were  slain,  more  than  30,000  were 
wounded,  and  about  2,000  were  prisoners.”  ’i’wo  commanders  were  killed, 
and  a  number  wounded,  and  among  the  latter  Bagration,  who  died,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  on  the  12th  of  September. 

The  enemy’s  loss  is  said,  by  Boutourlin,  to  have  amounted  to  about 
60,000  men  hors  de  combat :  they  had  nearly  20,000  killed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  amounted  to  above  1,000.  Eight  generals  were  killed, 
and  thirty  were  wounded  The  military  trophies,  like  the  victory,  were 
balanced ;  the  Russians  took  ten  cannon  from  the  French,  who,  in  retalia¬ 
tion,  seized  thirteen  from  the  Russians. 

Colonel  Boutourlin,  while  he  excuses  Buonaparte  for  having  missed  an 

•  Labaunic  says,  that  the  forces  of  the  French  and  of  the  Russians  were  equal 
at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  that  they  may  have  amounted  on  each  side  to  120,000 
or  130,000  men.  lleUition  Circonstuncie  dc  la  Campagne  de  la  Hussic.  Some  have 
computed  the  loss  of  the  French,  on  this  sanguinary  occasion,  at  50,000,  and  that 
of  the  Russians  at  32,000  :  so  that  probably,  from  a  combination  of  diti'erent  au¬ 
thorities,  nearly  100,000  soldiers  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners, 
at  Borodino.  Sir  R.  Wilson  says,  “  At  Borodino,  as  at  Waterloo,  lines  were  op¬ 
posed  to  lines,  man  to  man,  and  the  appeal  w'as  made  to  each  individual  soldier’s 
courage ;  the  issue  depended  u|X)n  the  exertion  of  power,  rather  than  the  delicacy 
of  manoeuvre,  or  the  caprices  of  fortune ;  the  example  of  the  chief,  the  charge,  the 
storm,  the  repulse,  and  the  stand,  were  the  only  tactics  ;  the  cross-fire  of  cannon  the 
operations  of  strategy.”  He  adds,  “  That  after  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from 
Borodino,  for  twelve  days,  while  they  were  revolving  round  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
capital,  they  presented  a  Jlank  to  the  concentrated  French  army,  and  ofibred  them  an 
infallible  victory.” 
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ofportixnlt^  of  hiving  nfdaceU  ibe  R.:ssi&n  anEt  d  Im  pxsithm  'j  p^j^s 
riii  c,  on  accoc3t  of  his  being  in  a  strange  cocnn^T,  vitbout  gTxxl  n'lp*,  42J 
silihcot  sure  guides,  says,  xxrtbing  can  exculpate  him  for  hating  lertr  i- 
nated,  so  :o  speak,  the  ^:tle  of  Borodino  at  hdf-pa$t  three  o'dock,  r.  x. 
at  a  moment  when  new  eff’^ts  on  his  part  could  not  hare  failed  to  hate 
tided  the  rictcry  on  his  side." 

^Ve  shall  neither  follow  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  nor  the  pursuit  cf 
them  by  the  Frendi,  to  Moscow.  The  reader  may  now  imagine  all  the  lu- 
tire  forces  close  by  the  dty,  and  think  cf  the  next  steps  which  were  to  be 
decided  upon.  Oa  the  Ist  (I3th)  of  September,  Prince  Kutusof,  although 
determine  to  abandon  Moscow,  called  a  council  of  war,  according  to  Bcu* 
tourlin,  merely  “  with  the  intention  not  to  hare  the  appearance  01  harirc 
decided  to  come  to  the  sad  extremity  but  with  the  adrice  of  his  prlc« 
cipal  generals.  This  council  was  ccinpc'setl  of  Generals  Bennigsen,  Barclir, 
Dokiorof,  Osttnr.an,  Kororniuin.  and  Vercolcf,  and  the  (Quarter- Masrtr- 
Geiieral  Toll.  The  Prince,  after  hiring  exposed  the  sute  of  affairs,  asked 
each  member  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  following  question  :  “  v-r  t 

atcait  the  altack  cf  the  cnemM  im  the  politic m  if  the  armjr,  vr  is  it  mectssarn 
to  eracuate  the  capital  tcithomt  a  battle  f '*  Barclay  spoke  drst,  and  athnccd 
that  the  position  was  not  tenable,  and  proposed  to  evacuate  Moscow,  and 
that  the  army  should  retreat  upon  Nigui-Norgortxl.  General  Bennigstn, 
supported  by  Dokiorof,  maintained  that  the  position  was  sufficiently  strong, 
and  that  the  army  ought  there  to  accept  a  new  battle.  General  Korornit^'n, 
although  be  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  Bennigsen,  with  resptct 
to  the  pretended  goodness  of  the  position  of  Fill,  believed  it  still  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  army  to  make  new  efforts  before  it  abandoned  the  capital,  and 
proposed  to  march  and  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  they  met  him.  Os- 
tennan  and  Verndlof  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  the  latter  observed, 
that  it  was  nece-ssary  to  know  if  they  had  examined  the  roads  which  ought 
to  serve  for  offensive  operations.  Colonel  Toll,  having  no  faith  in  the 
surety  of  the  position  of  Fili,  proposed  that  the  army  should  make  a  flank 
march  by  lines,  and  by  the  left,  with  the  design  of  establishing  itself  in  a 
lateral  position,  the  right  at  Vorobeevye,  the  left  between  the  old  and  the 
new  road  to  Kak':ga. 

The  discrepancy  of  these  opinions  gave  the  General-in-chief  all  necessary 
latitude  for  rejecting  advices,  none  of  which  was  absolutely  exempt  trom 
inconveniences.  The  debated  question,  reiluced  to  its  most  simple  ex¬ 
pression,  might  be  thus  put,  “  Is  the  preservation  of  the  mrmp  of  fn<rt 
importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country  than  that  of  the  capital  f  "1  be  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  risk  le  plus  p.>ur 
fc  moinsh*  It  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  have  awailetl  a  new 
battle,  for  the  Russian  army,  according  to  Ck)lonel  Boutourlin,  encamp 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  90,000  men;  of  which 
number,  only  65,000  were  old,  regular  troops,  and  6,000  Kozaks;  the 
rest  were  composed  of  recruits  and  militia :  and  besides,  above  10,000  of 
these  militia  were  not  armed  with  fusils,  but  only  with  pikes.  To  have 
faced  the  1^,000  men  which  Napoleon  had  at  his  orders,  w’ould  have  been 
to  expose  the  army  “  to  a  too  probable  defeat,  whose  results  would  have 
been  so  much  the  more  fatal,  that  Moscow  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
become  the  grave  of  the  Russian  army,  obligwl,  in  its  retreat,  to  defile  across 
the  labyrinth  of  the  streets  of  this  immense  city." 

Prince  Kutusof  sjwke  in  his  turn  :  he  considered  that  the  loss  of  Moscow 
was  not  the  loss  of  Russia  ;  he  declared  that  he  thought  it  his  first  duty  to 
preserve  the  army,  to  approach  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected, 
and  finally  to  profit  even  by  the  cession  of  the  capital,  in  order  to  tcruicr  the 
enemy  a  snare ,  where  his  ruin  w'ould  become  infallible.  In  consequent, 
he  was  decided  to  abandon  Moscow,  and  to  take  the  road  of  Kolomna.  The 
members  of  the  council  of  war  not  having  any  objections  to  offer  *15**5^^ 
the  deamination  of  the  General- in- chief,  orders  were  instantly  forwarded 
to  put  it  in  execution. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  (I6th)  of  September,  the  camp  of 
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Kiii  wi^  riis^d.  auKl  ihe  irmr  withdrew  hr  the  harrifr  o£  The 

tr.vr«»  the  deeisieo  of  t)ie  council  oi^t  on  enterintc  the  town,  i'oo* 
$t;.r^r!oo  spread  auioo^  all  ranks.  The  march  ol'  the  army,  though  |vrw 
renred  with  admirahW  order,  circumstances  ivosklereil.  had  more  the  ap- 
prirtnce  of  a  pompous  funeral  than  the  march  of  an  army.  The  downcast 
wvuntc  nance  of  the  troops  rendered  it  eery  eeident  how  much  they  were  af- 
tVc:c\l  by  the  cruel  necessity  of  abandoning  Moscow  to  the  enemy,  which 
ihev  had  been  accustomed  to  regan.1  as  ‘  the  soul  of  the  Russian  empire  ;* 
dix  cictTs  and  soldiers  wept  with  raj^  and  w  ith  ilespair.** 

The  army,  after  haring  trarersetl  Moscow,  proceetled  to  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  upon  the  road  to  KolvHnna,  and  Prince  Kutiiiof  tixail  his  head- 
charters  at  Pauki.  Colonel  Ikmtourlin  wishes  his  readers  to  Udieve  that 
this  was  only  a  preparatory  operation  for  the  iMa«Hrifrre  sub^imr^  of  trans¬ 
porting  his  army  in  three  marches  into  the  rear  of  the  French,  upon  the 
rvud  of  Kaluga,  as  will  be  mentioned  by-aml-by  ;  but  this  seems  a  eery 
dubious  point. 

We  sl^  here  pause  for  t  little  on  the  question,  “  Who  burnt  Moscow  ?** 
Pr  Lyall,  in  his  history  of  the  dty,  has  e^tamined  all  the  opnions  of  any 
coosexmence  upon  this  subject,  aiiid  then  suted  it  decideiUy  as  his  own  o|u- 
nion.  ^t  tAe  KassiaMS  thtm^friers  bmmrd  tkt^ir  amcitrt  capiitU,  He  attributes 
the  disarowal  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  to  sell- preservation  ;  and  calls  the 
rep>n,  that  this  city  was  burned  bv  the  French,  a  ra>e  de  jfsertr, 

which  was  invented  by  those  who  knew  their  country  and  its  pev^ple.  The 
truth  of  this  is  admitt^  by  Boutourlin,  who  says,  Moscou  n*  ayant  com¬ 
mence  a  briiler  qu  *apr^  Tentr^  des  Fran^ais.  il  devenait  facile  de  (Persuader 
au  vulgaire  que  e'etaient  les  ennemis  qui  y  avaient  mis  le  feu.^  This  opinion, 
by  exasperating  the  country  people,  gave  a  more  decided  character  to  the 
national  war,  which  was  lighted  up  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  In 
another  place  l>r  Lyall  says,  **  It  is  surprising,  however,  after  the  voice  of 
nations  had  proclaimed  the  burmim^  oj'  XliKscow  a  deeil  of  the  roost  sublime 
pairiorisro,  that  the  Russians  did  not  frankly  avow  that  the  city  was  im¬ 
molated  by  imperial  mandate.  But  having  once  so  openly  denieil  the  act, 
and  so  furioudy  denounced  the  French  as  the  incendaries,  it  would  be  dif- 
hcult  to  rv'tiact  their  statements,  without  losing  their  credit  for  veracity.^ 

>V'hen  the  same  author  made  the  following  prediction,  we  believe  he  did 
not  exp'ct  to  have  its  truth  so  sorni  proved,  as  has  really  happened,  by  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  in  Colonel  Boutourlin's  work.  The  IXx'tor  sayt,  “  The  time, 
1  doubt  not,  is  not  far  disunt,  when  the  Rusaians  will  claim  all  the  merit 
of  having  otiTered  Moscow  for  the  general  good ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
world  will  be  less  inclined  to  laud  the  northern  nation.**  In  one  of  the 
above  quotations,  Dr  Lyall  seems  to  imply,  that  Moscow  was  really  burned 
**  by  im^ieriai  mantUtt  ;*  and  in  another  place  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
same  event,  **  the  naked  truth  will  appear  in  all  her  m^esty,  and  unfold  a 
tale  which  will  astonish  the  world.'*  Colonel  Boutourlin  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  events  connected  with  it. 

^  Some  months  before  the  war,  Count  Rostoptchin  had  been  nominated  Governor* 
Genend  of  Moscow.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign,  he  had  succeeded 
in  reprowing  the  tumultuous  movements  of  the  populace,  whom  the  misfbrtunee 
of  the  war  plunged  into  deepair.  Leas  a  military  roan  than  a  sealous  cittaem  he 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  delknding  the  town  step  by  step,  and  took  all 
the  necessary  measures  to  inspire  the  inhabitants  with  the  generous  desire  of  second¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  army.  The  resolution  of  Prince  Kutusof  to  evacute  Mos¬ 
cow  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  his  putriotism.  But  even  at  this  nminent  he  did  not 
neglect  tbs  only  means  that  remained  to  him  of  serving  his  country.  Unable  to  do 
any  thing  more  for  the  safety  of  the  city  confided  to  his  care,  he  determined  d  utUU 
wr  M  p€r1f  en  la  rttmaat  de  Jbnd  en  amble*  This  project,  wrorthy  of  a  Scwvola,  was 
aUy  executed.  While  the  Russian  troops  were  in  the  dty,  fire  could  not  be  set  to  it, 
without  injury  to  their  retreat ;  but  combustibles  were  pla<^  in  many  houses,  and  a 
Uoop  of  psid  incendiaries  w'as  spread  throughout  the  city,  directed  by  some  ofRcers  of 
the  old  police  of  Moscow,  who  remained  there  in  disguise.  Count  Rostoptchin  had 
even  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  with  him  all  the  fire-engines,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  for  asristanoe  at  firsa.  These  measures  had  the  deserved  socoess.** 

▼  OL.  XV.  '  4  N 
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The  above  citation  we  thought  had  put  the  question  to  rest,  till  reading 
a  note  referred  to,  which  we  shall  also  translate,  that  the  Colonel  may  tell 
his  own  story.  “  That  which  has  just  been  read,”  says  he,  “  with  respect 
to  the  burning  of  Moscow,  had  been  communicated  to  Count  Rostoptchin  by 
the  author,  of  whom  he  had  asked  to  see  the  memoirs  selected  to  serve  as  the 
outline  of  this  work.  The  Count  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  dis¬ 
posed  to  sa  verite  *,  for  he  sent  back  these  memoirs  without  having  made 
the  smallest  objection  to  them.  How  foresee,  after  this,  that,  ten  years  later, 
he  would  behold  things  under  a  different  aspect,  and  would  think  it  d  pro- 
pos  to  publish  cdte  verity  ?  One  would  have  mauvaise  grace  in  not  believing 
a  man,  who,  by  a  generous  but  tardy  generosity,  deprives  himself  of  the  ci¬ 
vic  crown,  in  order  to  throw  himself  among  the  crowd;  yet,  on  the  other  side 
les  renseignements  les  plus  positifs  do  not  allow  the  author  to  doubt  that 
the  tncendie  of  Moscow  was  not  prepared  and  executed  by  the  Russian  au¬ 
thorities.  There  does  not  therefore  remain  any  other  means  of  reconciling 
such  different  versions  but  by  supposing  that  Count  Rostoptchin  had  at  this 
epoch  sous  ses  ordres,  quclque  personnuge  d  grand  caractcre  qui  agissait  d 
son  insi-u.  The  author,  resting  upon  this  opinion,  has  not  tnought  it  his 
duty  to  make  any  change  in  the  text,  since  the  facts  are  there  recorded  with 
accuracy.  He  contents  himself  with  merely  forewarning  his  readers,  that 
they  ought  to  ascribe  to  the  personage  in  question  the  eulogies  so  unjustly 
lavished  on  Mons.  le  Comte and  in  all  justice,  he  should  have  added, 
with  extricating  him  from  the. load  of  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him, 
for  having  duped  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  by  false  hopes,  which  he  him¬ 
self  knew  to  be  futile;  for  now  it  appears  that  the  fate  of  Moscow  took  him 
by  surprise,  and  that  in  reality  he  wished  to  defend  that  city. 

>Ve  hope  the  Count  will  be  induced  again  to  take  up  his  pen  and  defend 
himself,  and  suffer  the  truth  to  be  made  known,  as  the  drift  of  his  pamph¬ 
let  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  the  French  were  the  incendiaries  of  Moscow. 
If  he  does  not  comply  with  such  a  suggestion,  the  Colonel  would  oblige  the 
world  by  publishing  a  few  more  particulars  about  the  personnage  d  grand 
caractere,  and  by  favouring  the  world  with  his  name. 

In  page  122,  Vol.  11.  the  Colonel  says,  The  energetic  man,  who  armed 
himself  with  the  torch  to  destroy  Moscow,  only  followed  a  duty  dictated  by 
the  nation,  and  of  which  it  had  already  given  examples  ;”  alluding  to  the 
inhabitants  burning  their  villages,  &c.  But  still  we  are  kept  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  individuality  of  this  homme  energique. 

The  masterly  retreat  of  the  Russians,  nrst  by  way  of  Kolomna,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  road  of  Tula  as  far  as  Tarutina — all  the  movements  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  French  army — and  the  account  of  the  skirmishes 
and  the  partial  engagements,  form  the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  Fifth 
Chapter.  In  a  short  supplement  to  it  he  says,  that  Napoleon,  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Moscow,  attained  the  object  he  had  had  in  view  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities ;  but  that  this  object,  badly  calculated,  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected.  He  again  blames  la  viceuse 
iigne  of  operations  followed  by  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Borodino ;  and 
says,  that  he  should  have  changed  his  direction,  in  parting  from  Mojaisk, 
and  passed  rapidly  by  Verea  to  Podolsk  upon  the  Tula  road,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  ought  to  have  followed  to  Moscow,  and  to  have  entered  by  the  ^r- 
puchof  barrier.  “  By  this  manoeuvre  he  would  have  completely  succe^ed 
in  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the  Russian  army  with  the  provinces 
of  the  south,  and  would  have  forced  it  to  execute  a  precipitate  retreat  upon 
the  road  of  Vladimir,  where  it  would  have  found  itself  in  an  isolat^  sUte, 
which  it  would  not  have  readily  recovered.”  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  Buonaparte  was  a  stranger  in  the  country  ;  and,  besides,  ne  seems  to 
have  believed,  that  when  Moscow  was  captured  all  was  gained.  Neither 
the  burning  of  that  city,  nor  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  in  his  rear,  nor 


•  This  alludes  to  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Count  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
“  La  Verity  sur  P  incendie  de  Moscou^^  in  which  he  throws  the  blame  of  having 
burned  Moscow  upon  the  French :  a  most  extraordinary  procedure  in  him ! 
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the  havoc  made  by  tbe  elements  among  bis  troops,  nor  his  disastrous  re¬ 
treat,  were  then  foreseen ;  they  were  in  futurity.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  reason  well,  after  the  decisions  of  time. 

We  agree  with  C^olonel  IJoutourlin,  in  the  compliment  he  pays  to  Kutiisof, 
ill  the  following  sentence :  “  Prince  Kutiisof  ably  profited  by  the  error  of  his 
enemy :  the  mana'uvres  which  transported  the  Russian  army  first  upon  the 
road  of  Koldmno,  and  then  upon  that  of  Kaluga,  (in  which  town  there 
were  great  magazines,)  were  learned  military  combinations,  which  assured 
the  safety  of  Russia,  by  preparing  inevitable  ruin  to  tbe  still  formidable 
legions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French."*  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Catlicart. 

The  author  leaves  the  grand  armies  in  their  positions,  in  order  to  inform 
us  what  was  going  on  upon  the  Dvina  and  the  Danube. 

As  we  have  formerly  seen,  on  the  2ith  of  July,  (3th  of  August,)  Count 
Wittgenstein  had  placed  himself  at  Pokaevtsi  with  about  23,000  men  ;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  brigade  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  of  3,700  men, 
which  he  found  at  Dunaburg.  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  formed  the  cj:- 
treme  left  of  the  French,  proceeded  towards  Riga  ;  and  with  the  division  of 
Grandjean,  he  himself  went  to  Yakobstadt.  General  Grawert,  with  the 
Prussian  auxiliary  corps,  which  made  part  of  the  army  of  Macdonald,  oc¬ 
cupied  Mittau,  Baiisk,  and  the  posts  of  Draken  and  Ranken.  The  Russian 
troops  which  occupied  Courland  retreated  upon  Riga,  but^ General  Essen, 
who  was  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  corps  destined  for  the  defence 
of  Riga  and  Dunamunde,  believed  it  his  duty  to  make  an  attempt  to  sus¬ 
tain  himself  in  the  field,  which,  after  some  skirmishing,  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  He  therefore  retreated,  declared  Riga  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  caused  its  suburbs  to  be  burned. 

Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  seeing  that  Marshal  Macdonald 
alone  was  not  in  a  state  to  cover  the  long  line  of  operations  of  the  French 
army,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  corps  of  Oudinot  in  the  environs  of 
Polotsk,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  himself  to  that  of  Wittgenstein, 
whom  he  was  not  only  to  hold  in  check,  but  even  endeavour  to  beat,  so  as 
to  push  forward  upon  Petersburgh,  while  Napoleon,  with  the  mass  of  his 
lorces,  marched  upon  Moscow. 

Wittgenstein  had  now  to  oppose,  or  play  between,  two  armies,  one  on  his 
left  and  the  other  on  his  right.  The  corps  of  Oudinot  crossed  the  Dvina 
at  Dissna,  and  advanced  to  Polotsk,  toward  Sebeje,  while  Macdonald  pre¬ 
pared  to  pass  the  Dvina  at  Yakobstadt ;  so  that  the  two  armies  appeared  to 
be  pushing  forward  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  Russian  corps,  with 
a  view  of  forming  a  junction  in  its  rear,  in  the  environs  of  Lutsin,  and  thus 
cutting  off  Wittgenstein's  communication  with  Petersburgh.  Of  course  it 
was  the  grand  object  of  Count  Wittgenstein  to  prevent  this  operation  ;  for 
which  purpose  he  determined  to  attack  the  French  corps  in  detail.  Ou- 
dinot's  force  is  said  by  Colonel  Boutourlin  to  have  been  superior  alone  to 
Wittgenstein’s ;  and  he  also  states,  that  the  French  General  had  received 
orders  to  act  separately  against  the  Russians.  By  the  opinion  of  a  council 
of  war,  it  was  resolved  that  the  French  should  be  attacked.  Both  armies 
moved  upon  Kliastitsi,  which  became  the  scene  of  the  contest,  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  July,  (the  31st  of  August  and  1st  of  September.)  The  Russians 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  French  were  necessitated  to  retreat.  On  the 
20th,  General  Kulnef,  contrary  to  his  orders,  crossed  the  Drissa  in  pursuit 
of  the  French,  and,  elated  with  his  success  in  having  overcome  their  rear¬ 
guard,  he  attacked  Oudinot’s  corps,  met  with  a  signal  defeat,  and  sacrificed 
his  life  to  his  temerity,  having  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  he  endear 
voured  to  cover  the  retreat  with  a  regiment  of  hussars.  The  same  line  of 
conduct  was  followed  by  General  Verdier,  who  had  been  ordered  to  pursue 
the  Russians.  In  his  turn,  carried  away  by  sucess,  he  hurried  forwards  in 
presence  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  Russians,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
was  completely  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat.  In  an  attack  which  Count 
Wittgenstein  himself  conducted,  he  received  un  corp  de  feu  upon  the  head : 
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he,  however,  caused  himself  to  be  dressed  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  operations. 

“  The  operations  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  July,  (30th,  Slstof  July, 
and  1st  of  August,)  cost  the  French  nearly  10,000  men  hors  de  combat,  of 
whom  nearly  3,000  were  prisoners.  Our  loss  amounted  to  4,300  men  killed 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  victory,  which,  according  to  the  last  result* 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  Russians,  was  of  so  much  the  greater  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  entirely  overthrew  the  projects  which  Oudinot  had  formed 
against  Petersburgh.”  Count  Wittgenstein  was  rewarded  by  the  great 
cross  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  of  the  second  class  ;  and  was  also  granted 
an  annual  pension  of  12,000  roubles,  and,  after  his  death,  in  reversion  to 
his  spouse.'* 

Napoleon  having  heard  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle  at  of  Kliastitsi, 
sent  the  Bavarian  corps  of  Saint-Cyr  to  reinforce  Oudinot.  This  General, 
assured  of  his  approaching  assistance,  advanced  from  Polotsk  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Saint-Cyr. 

On  the  29th  of  July  (10th  of  August)  the  Russian  troops  moved  for¬ 
ward  to  oppose  the  French,  and  Wittgenstein  finding  himself  much  in¬ 
commoded  by  his  wound,  confided  the  attack  which  he  meditated  to  Major- 
General  Dauvray.  The  battle  of  Svolna  followed,  and  the  French  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  300  prisoners: 
the  Russians  had  700  men  hors  de  combat* 

Oudinot  having  heard  that  Saint-Cyr  was  near  Polotsk,  did  not  think  of 
accepting  a  general  battle  before  being  joined  by  his  reinforcement,  and  re¬ 
treated  to  that  town. 

On  the  2d  (14th)  of  August,  Wittgenstein,  having  recovered  from  his 
wound,  resumed  the  command,  and  instantly  made  dispositions  to  continue 
the  offensive,  with  only  about  20,000  men. 

Oudinot,  now  joined  by  Saint-Cyr,  resolved  to  await  the  Russians  in  the 
plain  before  Polotsk,  with  a  combined  force  of  nearly  45,000  combatants* ; 
but  allowing  they  did  not  exceed  35,000,  this  was  a  great  superiority  over 
the  force  of  the  Russians.  The  battle  of  Polotsk  now  took  place,  and  al¬ 
though  the  Russian  troops  sustained  themselves  with  honour  on  all  points, 
yet  ^V^ittgenstein,  remarking  the  great  superiority  of  force  which  the  enemy 
deployed  against  him,  thought  proper  to  continue  his  retreat  behind  the 
Drissa.  In  this  battle  the  French  lost  two  cannons,  nearly  500  prisoners,  and 
more  than  2,000  men  hors  de  combat :  four  Generals  were  wounded,  two  of 
whom  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  likewise 
above  2,000  men  :  three  Generals  were  wounded,  and  seven  cannons  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  minor  afiairs  succeeded. 

On  the  11th  (23d)  of  August,  Wittgenstein  transported  his  head- quarters 
to  Sokolitchi-Tchita.  Saint-Cyr  caused  Polotsk  to  be  fortified,  and  the 
Russians  also  worked  at  the  fortifications  of  Sebeje,  where  Wit^enstein 
proposed  to  place  his  depots,  magazines,  &c. :  the  two  parties  having  felt, 
that,  being  occupied  only  with  secondary  operations,  it  was  not  their  interest 
to  undertake  hazardous  enterprizes,  which  could  have  no  great  influence 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  war,  and  that  they  should  limit  themselves  to 


•  So  says  Boutourlin  ;  but  his  editors  assert  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  combatants 
whom  he  supposed  to  ^  present,  lay  in  the  villages  of  Lithuania,  or  in  the  miserable 
hospitals  of  Wilna. 


yero,—-  Tigellinus,~^j\Ictcllus,’-~-Scnatoi  i. 


Scene  I. 

A  hall  in  the  Palace^  with  a  feast  set  out*. 

Tig. — Peace  !  Caesar  speaks. 

Kero. — In  arms  !  well,  let  them  fight ; 
the  Titans  warr’d 

Against  their  kinsman,  Jove — and  have 
we  not 

A  godhead  of  our  own  ?— Our  brother 
gods 

Must  fight  our  battles !  But  this  rebel 
slave-^ 

This  Julius  Vindex,  like  the  Phrygian 
Marsyas 

Who  jeer'd  Hyperion’s  music,  scoffs  at 
ours. 

Chirurgeon  Phoebus,  help !  Thy  righteous 
knife 

Flay’d  off  the  satyr’s  hide,  and  thou  shalt 
give 

This  Vindex  to  our  hand,  while  we  our¬ 
selves. 

Like  thee,  will  play  the  executioner. 

He  shall  not  ’scape  us,  as  the  wealthy 
pedant 

And  the  mad  poet  did.  Good  brother 

Kind  Phoebus,  help  us,  else  we’ll  use  thee 
worse 

Than  Caius  Csesar,  Great  Caligula, 

Our  honour’d  uncle,  did !  Thine  effigy, 

Which  looks  so  proud,  and  gazes  on  the 
shaft 

That  slew  the  Python,  shall  be  scourged 
with  rods, 

Till  the  Greek  marble  bleed.  Yea,  we 
will  bind  thee 

With  seven.fold  chains,  break  off  thy 
taper  joints, 

And  cast  thy  headless  and  thy  senseless 
trunk 

Into  the  Tiber,  there  to  sink  or  swim, 

As  suits  thee  best ! 

\st  Senator,.^A  god  !  a  present  god  1 

We  thank  thee,  Caesar,  that  thy  potent 
rage 

Shook  not  the  golden  palace,  nor  brought 
down 

High  heaven’s  round  canopy  I 
JVcro.«Thou  worthy  slave ! 

That  we  can  do,  and  more.  It  was  a 
prank 


Of  thundering  Jove,  the  Cretan  driveller, 
sung 

By  blind  old  Homer.  Tigellinus,  say. 
What  was’t  you  saw  beside  the  Appian 
road. 

Before  we  enter'd  Rome  f 

Great  Cassar  !  I  remark’d 
Upon  the  right  an  ancient  sepulchre 
Of  some  dead  Roman  warrior.  On  its  top 
Were  set  two  statues-.one  an  armed 
knight, 

A  Gaulish  chief  the  other.  But  our  Roman 
Achiev’d  the  victory,  and  in  triumpli 
dragg’d 

His  savage  and  reluctant  enemy 
Fast  by  the  hair— 

JVero— Hold,  hold !  we  arc<^ie  knight. 
And  Vindex  is  the  Gaul !  so  v  e  explain 
The  omen.  Let  us  think.  Our  former 
ways  ^ 

Of  death  are  stale.  Our  Mauritanian  beasts 
Are  gorged  with  Roman  carrion,  till  they 
loathe 

The  flesh  of  men.  And  since  our  holo¬ 
caust 

Of  Christian  dogs,  the  price  of  wood  ex¬ 
ceeds 

Our  poor  exchequer.  And  Locusta  says. 
That  now  the  drugs  of  Pontic  Mithridate 
Have  grown  so  common,  that  your  Ro¬ 
man  lord 

Quaffs  his  Falernian  from  a  temper’d  cup ; 
And  racks  his  brain  for  tests  and  anti¬ 
dotes 

Of  poison.  Sister  Ate  !  unto  thee 
This  Vindex  shall  be  offer’d.  We  would 
have 

A  new,  new  mode  of  killing.  We  decree 
This  golden  cup  to  him  that  shall  invent 
A  signal  way  of  torture.  -Hush !  not 
now. 

For  we  would  sup.  This  shall  be  made 
the  subject 

Of  morning  council.  Now  we  mean  to 
shew  you 

Our  water-music— 

(Enter  a  Messenger,) 
—Why  intrude  you  here  J  (to  him) 
Whence  come  you  to  disturb  us  now  ? 
Away  I 

We  cannot  bear  your  tale.  O  letters ! 
letters! 


•  Our  “  Dramatic  Sketch”  makes  no  pretension  to  historical  accuracy.  Vindex 
was  dead  before  Galba  revolted.  Galba  was  not  at  Rome,  or  even  in  Italy,  at  the 
time  of  Nero’s  death. 
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**  Oh,  flatter’d  fool ! 

See  what  thy  godhead’s  come  to !” 

_  Tragedy  of  Valentinlan, 


xt 
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Vindcx  is  dead,  mayhap.  *Tis  a  broad  With  this  almighty  hand— and  strew  the 
seal—  l)avement 

I'he  legend  Venus  Victrix.  Lucky  omen  !  With  their  dissever'd  limbs.  No  I  we 
We  read  it  now — it  serves  as  dainty  will  ask 

sauce  The  Senate  to  a  feast,  which  friend  Lo. 

To  our  good  supper—  custa 

{reads)  May  a  Caesar’s  curse  Has  cook’d  before  they  eat.  This  were 
Wither  the  hand  which  wrote  this  !  But  indeed 

we  laugh,  A  master-stroke.  I  would  I  saw'  thenj  all 

And  tear  the  hateful  scroll,  and  scatter  it  Gasping  and  blackening  on  their  festive 
Thus  to  the  winds !  thus— thus.  couches, 

(he  faints.)  Like  the  dead  Ptolomies  whom  once  1 
Speak  out !  he  hears  not.  saw 

1  knew  of  this  before,  but  spoke  not  of  it.  Embalm’d  at  Heliopolis ! 

My  head  went  else.  I'hat  torn  epistle  tells  The  mushroom  mess  of  Divus  Claudius 
That  Galba’s  joined  w’ith  Vindex.  were 

\st  Senator. — Then  good-night  But  a  mere  type  of  this.  No  !  better  still ; 

To  Caesar’s  empire.  What  a  somersault  Turn  in  our  Afric  lions,  lock  the  doors, 
His  falling  godship  made !  While  the  kind  monsters  flesh  their 

2d  Senator. — When  he  w’as  thrown  hungry  fangs 

Out  of  his  bauble  chariot  with  ten  horses  In  senatorial  vitals— steep  their  manes 
At  the  Olympic  Games,  it  w’as  not  half.  In  proud  Patrician  gore.  It  w'ere  a  sight 

So  fair  a  fall.  See,  he  has  broke  in  pieces  Worth  half  a  lifetime - Hark  !  I  heard 

1’he  two  Homeric  vases,  which  god  Clau-  a  noise  ! 

dius  Again!  again  !  Vindex  and  Galba  come 

Bought  at  so  vast  a  price,  and  used  to  W^ith  their  Iberian  cohorts,  and  their 
quaff  hordes 

His  Massic  from,  till  his  Silenus  eyes  Of  big-boned  Gauls.  They  shout— their 
Fix’d  in  his  head.  brazen  throats 

Hush,  this  may  cost  us  Cry  /  Nero!  Guard  the  gate  I  It 
dear—  shakes — 

For  he  revives,  methinks.  It  totters.  Let  them  enter— we  will  sell 

MctcUus _ How  fares  great  Coesar?  Our  lives  most  dearly.  Here,  good  Ti- 

Nero^  ( rising.) — Ha !  what  are  these  ?  gellinus, 

you  with  the  myrtle  wreaths  Give  me  my  dagger. 

Arc  named  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius.  Caesar,  *tis  your  ears 

1  know  ye  well,  and  ye  have  murd’rous  That  cozen  you. 

falchions  ATero.— O  liar — traitor — slave  ! 

Hid  in  that  leafy  screen !  Come,  close  Are  you  leagued  with  them  too  ? 

the  curtains,  ( he  tries  to  draw  the  dagger.) 

For  we  have  orders  touching  Cassius  Alas  1  it  sticks 

Cherea,  Fast  to  the  scabbard,  and  my  utmost  force 

Who  means  to  slay  us.  Treason— trea*  Cannot  unsheathe  it. 

son — treason  !  Nay,  ’tis  silence  now  r 

Will  no  one  help  us  ?  There’s  no  one  at  the  gate. 

Tigcllinus — Cassius  Cherea!  ATcro.— Aye  !  *tis  the  pause 

We  know  him  not.  The  man  who  bore  That  doth  precede  the  earthquake!  we 
that  name  are  weak 

Slew  Caius  Caesar,  and  was  thence  pro-  And  faint— Assemble  our  Praetorian 


and  let  triple  guards  be 

e.  We  fain  w’ould  sleep. 

[Exeunt. 


SCEKC  IL 

The  Servilian  Gardens. 
Nero.— Boy. 

Nero,— What !  no  one  here  ?  sure  they 
mistook  my  orders. 

Poor  knaves  !  I  know  they  love  me,  and 
would  lay 

Their  votive  lives  down  at  my  f««^  ® 
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Thoir  god — their  Kmperor.  Ho!  who 
waits  within  there  ? 

What  ho  !  who  w'aits  ?  Will  no  one  an¬ 
swer  me  ? 

Where’s  Tigellinus?  ho ! — the  empty  halls 
King  with  my  lonely  voice,  that  seems  to 
sound 

As  empty  as  the  tomb,  or  when  the  shrines 
Echoed  the  violated  vestal’s  cries. 

And  no  one  heard  her  shriek— Well !  I 
must  don 

A  mourning  garb,  and  change  this  lau¬ 
reate  wreatli 

For  funeral  ashes,  mount  the  rostral 
pulpit. 

And  with  salt  tears,  and  supplicating 
hands. 

Cry  out  for  mercy  till  their  hearts  relent ! 
Alas !  when  Tarquin  pleaded,  all  those 
hearts 

Refus’d  to  melt— Thou  hast  a  lyre,  my 
boy. 

And  a  soft  voice— ’Twill  pass  the  dreary 
hours— 

Short  let  it  be— 

SONG. 

0  star  of  Rome  !  to  thee  we  sing— 

To  thee,  our  god — our  priest — our  king ; 
For  Jove  the  thunderer’s  hands  resign 
His  red  and  lurid  bolts  to  thine. 

Thy  power  the  swarthy  Afrites  own, 

And  Asia  pours  before  thy  throne 
Barliaric  gold  and  starry  gem, 

To  form  my  zodiac  diadem  ! 

Nero. — Boy,  boy,  that  strain 
Was  sung  in  better  days — it  suits  not 
now. 

Hast  thou  none  other  ? 

( Shout  at  a  distance.) 
Ah  me !  w’hat  hideous  clamour  bursts 
so  loud 

I’lwn  my  startled  ear,  and  apes  Jove’s 
thunders ! 

What — drums  and  timbrels  too !  {Music.) 
Go,  lK)y,  ascend  yon  garden  wall ;  its 
trellice 

Gives  you  sure  footing.  Thence  you  may 
observe 

What  these  loud  shouts  portend.  Speak 
out !  What  is’t  ? 

What  is’t  they  do  ? 

/?oy.— The  torch-lit  streets  are  throng’d 
With  myriads  of  arm’d  men— and  in  the 
midst 

Walks  your  Augustan  legion — I  can  mark 
The  golden  eagle. 

N ero. — Speak  they  of  us  ?— our  name? 
We  can  hear  all. 

Within  a  gilded  car 

Rides  one,  who,  by  his  glittering  panoply 
And  living  laurel,  seems  to  bear  the  state 
That  Erop’rors  use.  His  face  i  cannot 
see, 


For  he  holds  out  his  hands,  and  bows  his 
head 

To  Virile  Fortune’s  statue.  Ah,  it  is— 
*Tis  Sergius  Galba  ! 

Nero. — Sergius  Galba !  why 
Don’t  you  laugh  out— to  sec  that  bald  old 
man. 

That  wintry  grey -beard,  style  himself  Au¬ 
gustus, 

And  sit  among  the  gods  ?  You  fool !  the 
gods 

Will  cast  old  Sergius  from  their  councils, 
all 

Save  ancient  Saturn.  What  a  jest  it 
were ! 

How  now— w'hat  else  ? 

Boy. — Alas  !  they  doff  their  helmets. 
And  with  their  falchions  beating  on  their 
shields. 

Salute  him  Caesar  !  ( Shout. ) 

Nero. — Say — speak  they  of  us  ? 

Say — or  I’ll  cast  thee  headlong. 

Boy. — They  cry  out 
Murderer  and  traitor,  and  they  liken  you 
To  Sextus  Tarquin.  Gods !  they  drag  a 
statue 

Which  should  be  yours  along  the  muddy 
streets— 

Drag  by  the  hangman’s  hook. 

Nero. — I’m  calm.  Speak  on. 

Boy. — The  crowd  increases,— legion 
follows  legion— 

Eagles  on  eagles  throng.  And  now  a 
train 

Of  milk-white  oxen,  with  their  gilded 
horns 

And  crimson  Rllets,  seek  the  Capitol- 
One  man  (O  bless  his  honest  heart!)  calls 
out 

Your  name,  and  with  rais’d  hands  im¬ 
plores  the  people 
In  your  behalf. 

JVero.— How  now— how  now  ? 

Boy. — Ah  me  ! 

A  million  stones  sent  by  a  million  hands 
Fly  at  his  head— alas  !  he  tumbles  head¬ 
long. 

All  bruis’d  and  bleeding,  from  his  gallery; 
And  now  they  rend  him  limb  by  limb— 
and  stick 

The  black  and  quivering  joints  upon  the 
heads 

Of  spear  and  javelin. 

Nero. — There  was  a  time 
When  the  bare  mention  of  a  Caisar’s 
name 

Calm’d  all  these  tumults. 

J3oy.—CaBsar— Caesar,  fly  I 
The  Senate  sends  a  message.  I  can  see 
A  herald  with  a  scroll.  The  lictors  bear 
Inverted  fasces.  Fly  to  save  yourself. 
They  come  this  way. 

Nero. — Fly  !  am  I  not  Augustus  ? 

Fly  from  these  rebel  slaves!— I’U  seek 
the  house 


*  Sol  quoque  mesta  dedit  tanUe  praesagia  mortis, 
Lugenti  simileni,  madida  nunc  Iride  cinctum. 

Nunc  caput  obecura  tectum  ferrugine  Solem 
Attoniti  videre  homines ;  pecudesque  locutae. 

Destituere  amnes  cureuin  ;  terrseque  cavemas 
Spiritus  erumpent  detexerat.  Thomat  May, 
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Of  this  wise  Senate  !  “  Doom  hiruy  as  a  Aye,  do  your  worst  ! 

To  dk7rTdcath,  ^hich  Great  Pubticola 

Decreed  to  traitors.''  Say,  what  death  is  Away,  this  is  no  kindness  ! 

that  ?  Hence  with  thy  cloak  !  Away  !  it  is  too 

Phaon _ I  must  not  tell  you.  late — 

;VVro. — Ah  !  1  do  remember  This  your  fidelity  !  ■  (Dies.) 

A  painted  tablet  in  the  Capitol ;  Centurion — Thanks  to  the  gracious 

A  father  sat  in  judgment,  with  a  stern,  gods  !  his  sacred  blood 

Unbending  aspect.  Tw’o  pale,  bleeding  Rests  not  on  us.  Even  Sergius  Galba 
youths  W’ept 

Died  at  his  feet— their  naked  bodies  torn  With  bitter  grief,  w’hen  forced  to  sign 
With  murderous  rods.  O  how  they  the  mandate 

seem’d  to  w'rithe  !  Which  doom’d  this  man  to  die.  How 

*Twas  Junius  and  his  sonst  they  stern  and  fierce 

were  traitors—  Those  unclos’d  eyes,  projecting  from  their 

So  Burrhus  told  me.  tense  '' 

Phaon,  thrust  this  dagger  And  haughty  lids  !  A  Caesar’s  high  com- 
Into  my  throat— come,  thrust  it  home —  mand 

thy  hand  Sits  on  his  marble  front.  Let  ■  no  rude 

Trembles — So-so  -Now  let  the  Senate  hand 

thunder  Pollute  his  corse — but  let  us  bear  it 

Decree  upon  decree.  I  heed  them  not.  hence 

Enter  Centurion.  To  honourable  burial.  He  must  lie 

Now,  friend,  go  tell  the  Senate  I’ve  es-  With  his  great  fathers,  the  Domitii. 

caped  them.  Falls.)  W.  W. 


EVENTUAL  DISUSE  OF  WAR — CAUSES  OF  WAR. 

(  Continued  from  page  Sil.J 
Bdok  II. 

Wars  peculiar  to  the  several  Stages  of  Civilization. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

The  causes  of  wars  may  be  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of  primary 
and  secondary. 

The  primary  causes  are, 

Local  and  casual  circumstances,  which,  in  times  of  defective  refine- 
ment,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  mistaken  notions  of  policy,  afford 
occasions  for  the  in^ctiqn  of  mutual  injuries,  and  the  partial  regulation  of 
opposite  interests. 

The  exercise  of  disordered  passions,  more  especially  incident  to  man 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  which  eagerly  seize  on  the  occasions  thus  afforded 
for  their  mischievous  gratification. 

It  is  already  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  operation  of  both  these  causes 
may  be  considerably  checked,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  by  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  improve  and  elevate  the  human 
mind,  as  particularly  pointed 'out  in  our  observations  on  the  higher  stages 
of  civilization.  This  part  of  the  subject  requires,  therefore,  no  further  il¬ 
lustration  ;  but  of  the  secondary  causes  of  war,  which  may  be  subdivided 
into  general  and  particular,  a  somewhat  more  detailed  notice  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  estimate  with  the  greater  accuracy  in  the  succew- 
ing  book,  the  probability  of  tbeir  ultimate  cessation. 

What  we  understand  by  the  particular  secondary  causes  are  the  various 
circumstances,  infinite  in  number  and  in  their  shades  of  difference,  which 
sre  the  immediate  apparent  occasions  for  contention  between  detached  com¬ 
munities  or  nations.  Their  minute  investigation  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  ordinary  politician,  and  their  record  forms  the  business  of  the  historian  : 
they  can  find  no  place  in  the  confined  pages  of  a  philosophical  treatise,  which 
must  be  strictly  limited  to  matters  of  a  general  nature.  Our  inquiry  is 
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Wars  in  the  First  Stage  of  Civilixation, 

A  people  recently  reclaimed  from  the  lawless  habits  of  savage  life  must 
expect  disturbance  from  their  still-unawakened  neighbours.  The  fruits 
which  the  earth  has  yielded  to  their  labour  will  frequently  be  attempted  to 
be  wrested  from  them  by  the  vagrant  inhabitants  of  uncultivated  wilds. 
The  necessary  resistance  to  these  inroads  is  the  justifiable  cause  of  arming 
the  first  adventurers  in  the  career  of  civilization.  War,  in  the  infancy  of 
civilized  society,  being  nothing  more  than  a  struggle  between  the  obstinate 
savage  and  the  laudable  candidates  for  a  better  destiny,  may,  in  an  enlarged 
view,  be  considered  to  be  generally  beneficial,  rather  than  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  latter :  although  in  no  case  divested  of  its  peculiar  ab¬ 
horrent  circumstances,  it  may  sometimes  act  as  a  salutary  stimulus,  and 
become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  in  effecting  the  necessary  union  of  the 
several  detached  members  of  the  improving  community.  The  practice  of 
war,  in  social  combinations  of  a  higher  order,  has  very  generally  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  justified  as  the  inevitable  result  of  uncontrollable  circuin- 
stances  ;  hut  perhaps  in  no  other  case  than  the  one  here  instanced  can  it, 
with  so  much  appearance  of  truth,  he  recommended  on  the  score  of 
utility. 

In  the  simple  view  thus  taken,  an  arena  is  marked  out,  which  is 
med  to  be  completely  filled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  reckless  community  of 
predatory  savages,  and  on  the  other  by  the  first  rude  essayists  in  the  un¬ 
tried  labours  and  enjoyments  of  civilizatiop*  Such  a  mode  of  considenng 
the  subject  is  best  adapted  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  felt  it  convenient 
to  arrange  it :  it  must  not,  however,  be  omitted  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the 

E resent  age  of  the  world,  communities  in  the  first  stage  will  be  frequently 
rought  into  hostile  contact  with  a  third  party,  in  a  more  advanced  sUte 
of  social  improvement.  W ars  arising  from  this  source  will,  in  their  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences,  be  either  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  the  former  in  pr^ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  moral  superiority  against  which  they  may  h® 
called  upon  to  contend.  When  that  superiority  is  but  small,  th^ 
probably  become  the  victims  of  a  headstrong  and  im^litic  passion  ^ 
vastation  and  destruction,  whereas  in  a  warfare  with  a  highly-civihz^ 
people,  they  will  have  less  to  dread  from  the  power  than  to  gain  from  the 
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thus  narrowed  by  an  attention  only  to  the  general  causes  of  war.  These 
consist  of  the  circumstances  which  have  especial  reference  to  the  ages  of  na¬ 
tions,  not  as  respects  their  duration  compared  with  that  of  others,  but  their 
progress  in  the  march  of  civilization.  Their  nature  will  be  best  understood 
by  stating  them,  in  short,  to  be  those  general  causes  of  wars  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  respective  stages  into  which  we  have  divided  the  order  of  civi¬ 
lization.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  on  the  slightest  consideration,  that 
the  manners  and  attainments  of  the  people  existing  in  the  several  eras  be¬ 
ing  widely  different  from  each  other,  a  corresponding  difference  must  na¬ 
turally  take  place  in  the  motives  which  impel  them,  separately,  into  so 
serious  and  important  a  situation  as  that  of  a  state  of  warfare.  To  arrive 
at  definite  notions  of  the  nature  of  those  motives,  is  necessary  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  in  the  sequel,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  our  duty  to  make  some  attempt  at  the  delineation,  but  without  charging 
ourselves  or  the  reader  with  any  laboured  or  difiusive  discussion  respecting 
them,  which  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe  in  the  outset,  with  respect  to  the  wars, 
or  petty  contests,  between  barbarians,  that  their  causes  are  palpably  too 
single  to  require  any  particular  notice.  Want  and  revenge  are  their  princi¬ 
pal  excitements  ;  and  these,  almost  always  unmitigated  by  inducements  of  a 
less  baneful  or  more  generous  character,  will  naturally  continue  to  operate 
until  the  first  advance  made  in  the  process  of  civilization. 
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knowledge  and  humanity  of  their  opponents^.  In  both  these  cases,  some 
alteration  must  take  place  in  the  order  of  the  several  causes  of  war,  which 
remain  to  be  described  ;  but  to  this  more  complicated  view  we  shall  for¬ 
bear,  for  the  present,  more  particularly  to  advert,  either  in  this  or  the  sub¬ 
sequent  stages  ;  but  proceed,  generally,  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  supposed  progress  of  a  barbarous  community,  uninterrupted 
by  extraordinary  circumstances,  towards  the  higher  walks  of  civilized  life. 


Chapter  II, 

Wars  in  the  Second  Stage  of  Civilization, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage,  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
have  been  effectually  repulsed,  or  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  example,  and 
at  length  conformed  to  the  manners,  and  imitated  the  pursuits  of  the  early 
settlers.  The  latter  continually  incroach  upon  the  hitherto  uncultivated 
wastes ;  and  their  affairs  become  more  complicated,  in  proportion  as  their 
numbers  increase,  and  their  boundaries  are  enlarged.  A  luminous  attention 
to  the  multifarious  concerns  of  the  extended  society  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
the  age ;  and  the  integral  state  is  insensibly  split  into  various  petty  com¬ 
munities,  separated  by  equivocal  land-marks,  but  more  and  more  alienated 
from  each  other,  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

In  this  early  period  of  society,  when  the  general  stock  of  experience  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small,  and  error,  of  course,  triumphant,  each  little  state  supposes 
itself  to  be  as  completely  detached  from  its  neighbour  in  interests,  as  if  they 
were  the  separate  occupants  of  distinct  planets.  They  have,  in  their  confined 
apprehension,  nothing  in  fellowship  with  each  other  except  the  air,  and, 
perhaps,  the  river  which  irrigates  their  common  soil.  Even  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  one  is  most  generally  a  totally  different  personage  from  that  of 


*  Much  declamation  has  frequently  been  hazarded  by  enthusiastic  w’riters  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  European  people  upon  the  territories  of  savages.  The  best  jus- 
lilicatiori  of  which  such  an  act  is  susceptible  may,  we  are  induced  to  hoj^e,  be  dis¬ 
cerned  after  a  due  consideration  of  the  present  humble,  unassuming  pages.  When 
the  Spaniards  invaded  the  lands  of  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  themselves  not  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  that  period  of  civilization  which  we  have  characterized  as  the  Fifth  Stage. 
Bigotry,  the  result  of  an  imperfect  introduction  of  Christianity,  avarice,  and  cruelty, 
the  remaining  seeds  of  the  fourth  era,  vitiated  their  character  and  proceedings. 
Their  entrance  into  the  new  world  was  accordingly  portentous  of  mischief  and  ruin 
to  the  unhappy  Aborigines ;  and  tbe  advantages  eventually  to  result  from  tbe  con¬ 
tact  of  barb^ous  tri^s  with  a  people  of  superior  attainments,  were  exceedingly 
remote,  and  could  scarcely  be  maintained  by  the  most  ingenious  casuist  of  the  time 
as  compensatory  of  the  immediate  evil.  But  we  must  not  refer  to  such  an  instance, 
when  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  similar  act,  (unaccom¬ 
panied  by  the  same  atrocious  circumstances,)  by  a  people  of  much  higher  attain¬ 
ments  than  the  Spaniards  of  that  day.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  their  sixth,  and  near  approximation  towards  their  seventh  term^  must, 
in  their  transactions,  of  whatever  nature,  with  the  less-cultivated  communities  of 
mankind,  be  the  dispensers  of  unquestionable  blessings.  Who  can  doubt  of  the 
eventual  advantage  to  the  natives  of  their  settlements,  effected  by  these  highly-en- 
dow’ed  nations  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  or  in  central  America  ?  Some  violence,  al¬ 
ways  to  be  deeply  lamented  and  solicitously  avoided,  may  in  those  cases  be  occasion¬ 
ally  necessary  ;  but  in  an  enlarged  view  of  ultimate  consequences,  little  real  and  no 
permanent  injury  or  injustice  will  be  inflicted.  Perhaps  a  forcible  introduction  into 
some  of  the  Pagan  kingdoms,  particularly  of  Asia,  will  eventually  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable,  with  a  view  to  an  universal  reformation  of  manners ;  but  it  must  take  place 
in  the  only  time  when  it  can  be  tolerated  upon  enlightened  principles  of  equity,—. 
when  the  exalted  attainments  of  the  Reformers  may  furnish  a  certain  guarantee  of 
the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  of  their  proposing  to  themselves,  as  the  single  re¬ 
ward  of  their  enteri)rLse,  an  equal  share  in  that  general  benefit  which  must  result 
from  the  final  expulsion  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  despotism,  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 
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the  other.  Hence  the  bitter  enmities  by  which  they  are  mutually  actuated 
the  fierce  and  bloody  contests  in  which  they  are  continually  engaged,  until 
they  gradually  pass  into  a  more  enlightened  age ;  and  the  sever5  i^lated 
fraternities  become  at  length,  through  the  increasing  inequality  of  their  re¬ 
spective  forces,  consolidated  into  larger  masses,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  more  natural  and  consequently  less  palpable  limits. 

The  wars  of  the  first  stage  are  in  the  earliest  times  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  justifiable  conflicts  with  barbarians;  those  of  the  second  are  the 
first  essays  of  cultivated  communities  in  the  unnatural  employment  of  wast¬ 
ing  and  destroying  each  other. 

Chapter  III. 

Wars  in  the  Third  Stage  of  Civiltmiion. 

Hatred  and  ill-formed  notions  of  self-interest  are  the  primary  excitements 
of  the  conflicts  of  the  second  stage  :  every  individual  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  hostilely  embarked  in  the  quarrel ;  and  the  powerless  chieftain,  the 
creature  of  the  people,  follows,  instead  of  leading  the  general  impulse.  The 
third  era  introduces  a  new  character :  a  sovereign  or  tyrant  rules  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  enlarged  state. 

A  singular  phenomenon,  in  consequence,  presents  itself  to  the  view  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  interests  of  a  single  member  of  the  community  is  separated  from, 
frequently  balances,  and  more  generally  preponderates  over  the  united  in¬ 
terests  of  all  the  rest.  The  interests  of  a  state  whose  territorial  possessions 
are  already  commensurate  with  its  acquired  means  of  good  government,  de¬ 
mand  repose  and  the  innumerable  benefits  resulting  from  a  long  course  of 
peaceful  communication  with  foreign  powers  :  but  the  great  leviathan,  sated 
with  the  unmeasured  enjoyment  of  the  sensual,  as  well  as  the  legitimate 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  seeks  to  enhance  his  personal  gratification  by  the 
factitious  acquisition  of  a  splendid  name,  or  the  plunder  of  the  possessions  of 
a  neighbour.  The  people  are  dragged  into  the  field,  under  the  same  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  volition  as  is  allowed  to  beasts  driven  to  the  slaughter¬ 
house  ;  and  whilst  they  are  made  the  mechanical  instruments  of  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  which  disgrace  the  age  under  contemplation,  find  themselves  compelled, 
by  a  distracting  fatality,  to  squander  their  blood  and  treasure  in  the  hateful 
task  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  misery  for  their  descendants. 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  of  one  or  a  few — whether  the  despotic  Govern¬ 
ment  be  monarchical  or  aristocratical,  the  result  is  nearly  the  same.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  people  are  deluded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  more  popular  system,  to  share  in  the  insensate  demand  for  glory 
and  extended  dominion ;  but  they  soon  feel,  although  their  ignorance  may 
preclude  their  deeply  reflecting  upon  the  sensation,  that,  while  the  pains  at¬ 
tending  the  acquisition  are  all  their  own,  their  remorseless  masters  are  the 
sole  retainers  of  whatever  gratification  may  belong  to  these  questionable  be¬ 
nefits. 

The  wars  during  this  period  may  therefore  be  exclusively  attributed  to 
the  restless  ambition  of  unlettered  despots,  whose  vicious  inclinations  are 
suffered  to  riot  in  all  the  intoxication  of  power — above  the  restraint  of  social 
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Commercial  enterprise,  the  source  of  much  ultimate  good,  increases  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  long  before  the  union  of  more  powerful  causes 
has  softened  the  hearts  and  improved  the  understandings  of  men.  Hatred, 
avarice,  and  envy,  are  the  attendants  of  commerce,  untempered  by  the  correc¬ 
tive  hand  of  pure  religion.  Passion  rages  with  augmented  powers.  The 
arts  and  sciences  assist  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Formidable  engines  and 
potent  navies  extend  the  ravages  of  war.  A  great  part  of  the  population  are 
committed  in  the  responsibility  of  the  awful  scene  of  blood  and  devastation; 
while  the  politic  sovereign,  resigned  to  his  new  state  of  diminished  splen¬ 
dour  and  importance,  contents  himself  with  openly  directing,  and  secretly 
fomenting  the  stormy  elements. 

Among  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  despotic  pow’er  not  independent  of 
exterior  resources,  must  be  reckoned,  in  the  very  chief  place,  the  establishment 
of  hereditary  dignities  and  offices.  Unquestionably,  no  means  could  have 
been  devised  better  calculated  to  secure  the  usual  objects  of  tyranny,  or  of 
perpetuating  the  miseries  which  their  attainment,  equally  with  their  pur¬ 
suit,  never  fails  to  inflict :  none,  certainly,  could  have  possibly  been  disco¬ 
vered  more  consonant  with  the  natural  prejudices  of  mankind,  in  ages  of 
imperfect  civilization,  or  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  of  ensuring  their  duration  in  times  of 
superior  light.  * 

Wars  have  been  indebted  to  this  institution  for  much  of  their  ferocity, 
and  many  of  their  horrors.  By  attaching  indelible  marks  of  honour  to  ac¬ 
tions  and  services  which  are  intrinsically  vicious  and  disgraceful  to  our 
nature,  it  has  contributed  to  confound  the  received  notions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and,  by  a  refinement  in  perverted  reasoning  and  conduct,  held  forth 
the  atrocious  crimes  of  cruelty,  murder,  and  robbery,  as  the  praiseworthy 
objects  of  the  highest  class  of  terrestrial  rewards.  Its  regular  establishment 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  fourth  era  ;  and  the  causes  of  the  wars  of  that 
and  the  subsequent  times  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated,  without  some 
notice  of  the  singular  combinations  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

Hereditary  rank  was  first  usurped  by  the  family  of  the  sovereign  ;  it  was 
afterwards,  from  motives  of  policy,  extended  by  them  to  successful  or  for¬ 
midable  warriors  ;  and  has,  in  later  times,  been  conceded  to  individuals  of 
other  professions,  distinguished  either  by  talent  or  fortune. 

To  estimate  the  propriety  of  such  an  institution,  we  have  only  to  inquire 
if  it  could  possibly  have  taicen  its  rise  under  a  more  perfect  system  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  government  than  has  yet  been  experienced — such  a  system,  for 
instance,  as  we  presume  must  prevail  under  the  seventh  stage  of  civilization. 
Among  a  people  then  yet  low  down  in  the  sixth — the  United  Statesof  America, 
soon  after  they  had  established  their  independence,  and  who  may  be  fairly 
adduced  as  a  sample  of  a  nation  considerably  advanced  in  refinement,  whom 
peculiar  circumstances  had  impelled  to  deliberate  upon  the  erection  of  a  new 
system  of  civil  polity,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced,  by  the  force  of  example  and  prejudice,  to  comprehend  in  their  plan 
the  institution  (prevailing  almost  universally  in  the  old  governments)  of 
hereditary  ranks,  wholly  failed  of  success.  The  motives  which  led  to  its 
rejection  would,  of  course,  be  still  more  powerful  in  the  era  *"0  which  we 
have  adverted.  In  a  state  of  things,  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  which 
would  be  the  general  diflfusion  of  a  spirit  of  harmony,  both  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  cabinets  and  of  private  life,  united  with  the  establishment  of  equal 
laws,  and  the  predominance  of  the  true  religion,  the  warrior,  the  statesman, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  courtier,  the  four  principal  candidates  for  the  perpetual 
I^ssession  in  their  own  person,  and  those  of  their  descendants,  of  exclusive 
rights  and  privileges,  would  be  altogether  bereft  of  grounds  or  occasions  for 
the  establishment  of  their  pretensions  :  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  no 
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the  offspring  of  a  semi- barbarous  age.  They  must  be  abundantly  obvious 
to  those  who  are  sincerely  disposed  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  least  excuse- 
able  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  who  may  be  desirous,  in  their  jud<^ment  of 
the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  of  separating  such  factitious  combina¬ 
tions  as  have,  in  unguarded  moments,  been  intruded  upon  the  great  social 
system,  from  those  truly  legitimate  institutions  which  are  founded  on  the 
basis  of  justice  and  utility.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  it  to  be  conceded 
by  every  enlightened  and  disinterested  mind,  that  the  institution  to  which 
we  allude  is  one  of  unnatural  GROvvTH,tand  which  can  have  no  per¬ 
manent  hold  upon  the  general  constitution  of  society.  A  time  will  arrive 
when  it  will  cease  altogether  to  exist ;  and  the  only  questions  are  as  to  the 
period  and  mode  in  which  its  removal  is  most  likely  to  be  affected. 

The  removal  of  an  evil,  which,  however  improperly  introduced,  is  only 
one  in  a  partial  degree,  and  which  although,  in  an  enlarged  view  of  things 
and  events,  it  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance,  is  not  ut¬ 
terly  subversive  of  the  sounder  principles  upon  which  a  well-ordered  com¬ 
munity  is  founded,  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  produced  by  any  violent 
concussion.  An  attempt  so  to  dispose  of  it  will,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  infal¬ 
libly  involve  an  attack  upon  institutions  of  real  utility,  and  cannot,  at  any 
rate,  be  proceeded  in  with  perfect  innocence,  or  without  the  infliction  of 
very  considerable  injustice.  VTe  are  convinced  that  its  complete  removal 
will  be  postponed  to  times  so  far  remote  from  our  own,  as  be  included  within 
that  period  which  we  have  designated  as  the  last  stage  of  civilization  ;  but 
considering  the  high  properties  which  must  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
that  desirable  and  splendid  era,  we  believe  that  the  event  in  question  will 
be  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  its  arrival. 

All  violence  being  excluded  from  our  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
practice  of  conferring,  or  of  permitting  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  dignities 
and  offices  is  to  be  made  to  cease,  it  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which, 
in  our  apprehension,  that  event  will  probably  be  produced.  We  conceive 
that  the  process  will  be  gentle  and  gradual ;  tnat,  in  proportion  as  men  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  possession  of  exclusive 
privileges  by  a  patrician  order,  whether  as  they  respect  a  real  and  tangible 
property,  or  in  connexion  only  with  opinion  and  feeling,  will  be  so  clearly 
perceived  to  be  essentially  irregular,  impolitic,  and  unjust,  as  to  be  re-de¬ 
manded,  and  by  degrees  surrendered  without  harshness  or  difficulty.  Their 
true  character  will  be  better  appreciated ;  their  possessors  will  at  length 
learn  that  their  tendency  is  only  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  unnatural  ele¬ 
vation  above  their  fellows,  without  affording,  in  compensation  for  the  many 
obvious  inconveniences  of  such  a  situation,  any  real  dignity,  security,  or  en- 
ioyment ;  and  in  looking  back  to  the  exceeding  difficulty  with  which  they 
had  in  early  life  withstood,  or  partially  overcome,  the  temptations  and  al¬ 
lurements  in  which  their  extraordinary  position  had  involved  them,  they 
will  tremble  for  the  happiness  of  their  children  and  more  remote  descen¬ 
dants,  and  at  length  bring  themselves  to  contemplate  with  complacency 
the  only  measure — the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  absurd  and  unnecessary 
tenure — by  which  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  incident  to  their  peculiar 
situation  can  be  effectually  obviated. 

Any  combinations  introduced  into  society,  arising  out  of  a  departure, 
however  apparently  small,  from  the  strictest  principles  of  justice,  possess  a 
necessary  tendency  to  interrupt  that  harmony  in  wiiich  alone  its  true  hap¬ 
piness  can  consist,  and  of  diffusing  tlie  seeds  of  discord  into  its  relations 
with  exterior  states.  Such  has  been  the  case,  in  ways  sufficiently  obvious, 
with  respect  to  the  institution  to  which  we  have  thus  cursorily  alluded.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  occasions  of  fomenting  the  virulence 
of  wars,  rather  than  a  distinct  cause  of  those  wars.  Wars  of  the  fourt 
era,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed,  may  most  J 
be  considered  as  the  fruits  of  the  vices  of  the  more  wealthy  and  considera  e 
part  of  the  people,  under  the  guidance  and  misdirection  of  a  master  rendere 
powerful  by  their  errors,  and  who  projxises  to. himself,  as  the  sole  objw  o 
all  the  miseries  they  inflict,  the  single  gratification  of  his  low-minded  jiassions. 
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At  this  pcriml  (i.  e.  the  fourth  era)  Christianity  has  not  yet  intcrpose<l  to 
enli'^hten  the  deep  p:loom  which  has  settled  over  the  deplorable  scene.  It 
is  perhaps  working  its  silent,  unobtrusive  w^ay  in  the  bosoms  of  a  small,  but 
increasing  portion  of  the  oppressed  population  ;  but  it  is  known  only  to  the 
government,  and  the  lords  of  the  society,  as  an  object  of  contempt  and  per¬ 
secution.  Abuses  of  every  description  are  consequently  at  their  height — 
fostered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  influence  of  a  false  religion,  and  an  inordi¬ 
nate  accession  of  luxury  and  power  on  the  other ;  and  wars  daily  increase 
in  number  and  ferocity,  so  as  at  length  to  threaten,  without  the  special  in¬ 
tervention  of  Providence,  to  reduce  society  to  its  original  state  of  barbarism. 


Chapter  V. 

JVars  in  the  Fifth  Stage  of  Civilization. 

A  prominent  part  of  our  undertaking  is  to  inculcate  the  inseparable  con¬ 
nexion  of  Christianity  with  the  leading  transactions  of  this  life.  We  have 
elsewhere  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  the  world  itself  is  indebted  for  its 
continued  existence  to  the  mysterious  circumstance  which  rendered  that 
dispensation  consistent  with  the  economy  of  Providence ;  and  we  feel  equally 
assured,  that,  without  its  promulgation  in  the  more  distinct  form  it  assumed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer,  society  would 
never  Imve  passed  that  barrier  which  we  have  designated  as  the  fourth 
stage  of  civilization.  Nations  would  have  fluctuated  between  that  and 
the  first  stage — sometimes  have  retrograded  into  absolute  barbarism  ;  but 
the  uncontrolled  passions — the  terrific  dissensions  incident  to  a  people  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  resources  of  reason,  assisted  only  by  the  transient  light  of  the 
early  revelation — would  have  effectually  prevented  all  higher  advances  in 
the  order  of  improvement. 

In  the  present  age,  the  population  of  some  countries  are  still  in  a  state  of 
nature :  others  are  yet  lingering  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  stages 
of  improvement.  But  of  all  the  countries  so  circumstanced,  none  have  yet 
adonted  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  concurrent  suffrage  of  the  majority 
of  the  people. 

This  great  feature  in  the  principle  of  civilization  being  distinctly  under¬ 
stood,  we  are  readily  enabled  to  trace  the  peculiar  causes  of  the  wars  which 
harrass  mankind  subsequently,  as  well  as  prior,  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  In  the  first  stage,  the  contest  is  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
little  that  society  has  then  acquired ;  in  the  second,  to  gratify  a  spirit  of 
petty  rivalry  ;  in  the  third,  to  humour  the  caprice  and  ambition  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  remorseless  tyrant ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  wildest  passions  are 
placed  in  conflict  with  each  other,  inflamed  only,  instead  of  being  alleviated, 
hy  the  powers  with  which  the  knowledge  acquired  during  a  long  course  of 
cultivation  had  armed  the  human  mind.  Those  passions  threaten  to  be¬ 
come  paramount,  and  to  compel  mankind  to  retrace  their  steps,  by  pushing 
them  back  into  the  state  of  darkness  from  which  they  had  emerged  ;  but 
they  are  soon  tempered  and  soothed,  although  not  forcibly  subdued,  by  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  era,  a  great  change  is  effected  in  the 
affairs  of  ?men.  The  wars  which  afflicted  and  disgraced  the  antecedent 
period  begin  insensibly  to  lose  a  part  of  their  peculiar  ferocity  ;  and  the  la¬ 
bour  of  softening  and  improving  the  heart,  as  well  as  that  of  cultivating  the 
understanding,  is,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  the  process  of  civilization. 
But  the  causes  of  wars  are  yet  far  from  being  extinguished,  although  the  wars 
themselves  are  somewhat  ameliorated  in  character.  The  stock  of  experien^ 
is  still  greatly  inadequate  ;  and  prejudices,  instead  of  being  wholly  eradi¬ 
cated,  are,  in  certain  directions,  increased,  in’consequence  of  the  new  position 
in  which  society  finds  itself  placed.  One  effect  of  this  accession  of  preju¬ 
dice  is  to  produce  the  admixture  of  the  true  with  the  false  reli^on.  Hence 
bigotry  becomes  a  principal  agent  in  the  wars  of  the  fifth  period,  to  which 
Bre  to  be  added,  the  surviving  embers  of  those  peculiar  causes  which  chiefly 
characterized  the  one  it  succeeded. 
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A  philosopher  living  in  the  fifth  period,  without  the  means  of  comparing 
the  fortunes  of  his  country  with  those  of  one  in  a  more  advanced  stace” 
would  perhaps,  notwithstanding  its  actually  constituting  the  crisis  of  a  haV 

Eier  destiny,  observe  few  consolatory  data,  to  relieve  the  gloom  with  which 
e  might  be  inclined  to  contemplate  the  probable  future  fate  of  society.  He 
would  discern,  indeed,  with  admiration  and  wonder,  many  individual  in- 
stances  of  charity  and  subdued  passion,  to  which  the  world  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger  ;  but  the  intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry — the  pride  and  avarice 
of  churchmen — the  wild  excesses  of  ambitious  or  fanatic  sectarians,  which 
followed  in  the  train  of  Christianity,  would,  in  his  estimation,  more  than 
counterbalance  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  new  system.  But  the 
eye  of  Omniscience  surveys  this  scene  of  confusion  with  the  calm  assurance 
of  its  eventually  settling,  by  the  silent  operation  of  an  irresistible  power, 
into  one  of  order  and  peace.  Christianity  arrested  the  progress  of  corrupt 
tion,  and  prevented  the  final  subversion  of  the  fabric  which  civilization, 
during  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  had  with  so  much  difficulty  erected  ;  but  in 
the  execution  of  this  important  work,  the  passions  of  mankind  were  neces¬ 
sarily  diverted  from  the  long-accustomed  into  new,  and  consequently  more 
revolting  channels.  Novel  combinations,  errors,  and  crimes,  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  introduced,  and  seemed,  on  a  hasty  view,  to  justify  the  declamations 
of  short-sighted  cavillers  :  but  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  misrule,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  under  the  protection  of  its  divine  fiuxiliary,  enlarged  its  strides,  and 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  that  better  and  less  equivocal  state  which  could 
not  fail  triumphantly  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  an  overruling  and  ever- 
righteous  Providence. 


Chapter  VI. 

Wars  in  the  Sixth  Stage  of  Civilization. 

The  sixth  era  opens  with  the  reformation  of  some  of  the  principal  abuses 
of  Christianity,  or  the  first  important  attempt  to  effect  a  permanent  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  true  from  the  false  religion.  This  attempt  being  the  work  of  a 
minority,  necessarily  occasions  contests  and  wars,  the  causes  of  which 
might  all  be  traceable  to  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry  which  was  their  chief 
excitement  in  the  preceding  period,  if  the  secular  policy  which  at  length 
became  embarked  in  the  dispute  had  not  mingled  with  it  a  large  portion  of 
more  selfish,  and,  perhaps  in  other  respects,  lest  excusable  elements. 

The  danger  of  an  eventual  relapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism  might  appear, 
on  a  cursory  consideration,  not  to  have  finally  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  periwl.  The  disturbances  of  the  following  era  were  of  so  inveterate 
a  description,  as  to  leave,  at  the  end  of  each  paroxysm,  an  indelible  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  unqualified  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  old  superstition.  Christianity,  less  firmly  supported  by  its 
own  peculiar  and  surpassing  merits,  might  indeed  have  justly  appeared  only 
to  have  sprung  up  for  the  purpose  of  protracting,  through  a  few  ages  of  suf¬ 
fering,  the  ultimate  disunion  of  all  society. 

But  die  true  religion  once  effectually  established,  although  by  the  over¬ 
powering  weight  of  circumstances  it  might  be  temporarily  depressed,  never 
actually  incurred  the  danger  of  durable  obstruction.  The  Reformadon  formed 
a  point  in  its  destined  course  at  which  it  was  inevitably  sooner  or  later 
to  arrive.  Commenced  in  times  of  peculiar  darkness,  it  wm  attended  witn 
much  error  and  violence,  which  were  of  course  wholly  foreign  to  the  object 
in  pursuit,  and  were,  indeed,  the  principal  causes  of  .the  state  of 
lion  in  which  the  great  work  is  to  this  hour  presented  to  our  view,  bu 
which  imperfection,  joined  with  our  conviction  of  the  divine*  foundation  ^ 
the  dispensation  itself,  affords  a  sure  presage  of  that  further  refowation 
that  final  and  effectual  separadon  of  the  true  from  the  remains  of  the  laise 
religion — which  is  destined  to  be  accomplished  in  happier  dmes. 

The  reformadon  of  religion,  the  more  it  was  considered  and  d^usseu, 
was  found  to  be  a  subject  which  branched  out  into  many  and  wide  rami^ 
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fications.  The  true  religion  was  discovered  to  be  intimately  blended  with 
all  the  generous  alFections  of  the  heart,  with  the  vindication  of  right  in 
every  department  of  life,  and  the  full  possession  of  that  inestimable  pro¬ 
perty  which  alone  can  render  existence  desirable.  In  short,  it  became 
more  and  more  evident,  that  religious  and  civil  liberty  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected,  and  the  struggle  to  secure  the  one  necessarily  involved  the  attempt 
to  obtain  the  other. 

Thus  the  wars  of  the  sixth  period  are  principally  excited  by  that  restless, 
feverish  spirit,  which  flows  from  an  impatient  sense  of  injury,  and  the  eager, 
but  imperfect,  hope  of  securing,  by  a  resort  to  force,  that  redress  which  can 
only  be  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  a  more  virtuous  and  enlightened  age.  They 
mainly  consist  of  the  desperate  and,  because  accompanied  by  violence,  the 
premature  efforts  of  the  smaller  number  to  shake  off  the  oppression  of  the 
MANY  ignorantly  employed  in  strengthening  their  own  chains,  as  well  as 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  opposed,  and  of  ministering  to  the  tyranny  and 
factitious  gratifications  of  a  very  few.  No  doubt,  the  most  enlightened 
and  virtuous  of  the  reformers  of  this  age  have  often  felt  and  deplored  the 
inadequacy  of  their  means,  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  imjKirtance 
of  their  respective  undertakings ;  but  the  best  men  are  sometimes  the  most 
impatient  under  the  weight  of  those  evils  which  associate,  with  their  indi¬ 
vidual  pangs,  the  degradation  and  miseries  of  society.  The  rage  for  re¬ 
sistance  soon  expands  and  rankles  in  minds  of  less  purity  ;  it  at  length 
becomes  incapable  of  being  restrained  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  too 
frequently  wastes  itself  in  the  most  criminal  excessesi 

^V’'e  are  very  far  from  presuming  to  inculcate  that  the  reformations 
achieved  in  the  European  commonwealth,  during  this  period,  in  the  great 
departments  of  religion  and  government,  were  deteriorated  in  value  by  the 
tragic  events  with  which  their  history  is  unhappily  connected.  The  sacri¬ 
fices  made  in  the  pursuit  of  a  blessing  of  high  intrinsic  worth  may  not 
diminish  its  amount,  however  we  may  be  called  upon  to  lament  the  cost 
of  its  attainment.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  that  a  rash  resort  to  arms  is  of  all  others  the  least  likely  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  objects  of  reformation.  This  course  inevitably  leads  to  the  per¬ 
petration  of  injustice — rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  ultimate  good  which  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  accomplish.  The  acquisitions  in  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
exalt  the  annals  of  the  sixth  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  legitimate  source  of  improvement — an  accumulating 
store  of  experience,  and  the  corresponding  diminution  of  prejudice ;  while 
the  wars  which  appeared  as  their  inevitable  attendants  were  the  mere 
offspring  of  those  turbulent  and  malignant  passions,  of  which  the  united 
powers  of  reason  and  revelation  had  not  yet  accomplished  the  control. 

It  is  then  to  the  further  accumulation  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
further  decay  of  prejudice,  that  we  look  for  the  still  greater  acquisitions  of 
a  future  period  ;  while  we  expect,  from  the  increased  dominion  of  reason 
and  religion  over  the  evil  passions,  that  those  more  valuable  attainments 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with  the  ends  of 
destructive  war.  This  view  of  the  subject  cannot  be  too  steadily  borne  in 
mind :  in  a  treatise  of  this  nature,  the  line  cannot  be  too  strictly  drawn 
between  the  love  of  genuine  liberty,  in  connection  with  the  invaluable 
blessings  in  the  production  of  which  liberty  is  the  indispensable  agent, 
and  the  depraved  passion  for  libertine  innovation  ;  because,  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  errors  of  a  half-enlightened  age,  the  opinion  has  too  frequently 
prevailed,  that  the  advocates  for  reform  are  necessarily  the  patrons  of 
reckless  anarchy,  who  aim  at  the  violent  and  indiscriminate  overthrow  of 
all  existing  institutions.  These  two  characters  are  in  reality  completely 
distinct ;  and  what  promotes  the  objects  of  the  one,  inevitably  defeats  those 
of  the  other.  The  genuine  reformer  is  exclusively  anxious,  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Morals  and  reli¬ 
gion  OF  society  ;  and  he  looks  only  to  this  source,  and  its  peaceful  re¬ 
sults,  for  the  g^radual  extinction  of  such  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
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lx?,  or  however  apparently  sanctified  by  time  and  usage,  which  were  founded 
on  prejudice,  and  are  consequently  detrimental  to  the  general  prosperity  * 

Our  principal  object  in  this  chapter  was  to  show  that  the  wars  undertaken 

in  the  second  era,  after  the  reception  of  Christianity  are,  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  social  position.  On  the  one  hand,  tyranny,  bi'^otry* 
and  ambition,  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  preju¬ 
dices  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  had  fastened  upon  the  public  niinil— on 
the  other,  the  impatient  efforts  of  a  small  but  increasing  number  of  eiili'dit- 
ened  individuals,  to  counteract  so  formidable  a  conspiracy  against  the  jHace 
and  happiness  of  mankind  :  such  are  the  opposite  principles  which,  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  have  most  frequently  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  as 
well  as  those  of  detached  countries,  into  collision  with  each  other. 

This  fact  would  have  been  self-evident,  if  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
marched  with  an  uniform  step  in  the  order  of  civilization.  But  unequal  as 
are  their  respective  attainments,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  causes  of 
war  incident  to  the  several  stages  are  all  at  once  in  activity  ;  and  nations, 
widely  remote  in  the  race  of  improvement  nevertheless  frequently  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  hostile  contact.  This  circumstance  may  occasionally  involve  the 
subject  in  some  apparent  intricacy  ;  but  we  believe  that  a  discerning  mind, 
after  duly  reflecting  on  the  history  of  the  most  cultivated  European  commu¬ 
nities,  from  the  age  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany  to  the  present  day,  will  not 
hesitate  to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  wars,  whether 
insurrectional  or  national,  of  that  period,  to  the  conflicting  interests 

OF  SOVEREIGNS  AND  PEOPLE — OF  CHURCHMEN  AND  RELIGION. 


Chapter  VII, 

JVars  in  the  Seventh  Stage. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  numerical  quantity  of  the  causes  of  war,  our  pre¬ 
ceding  brief  observations  may  be  considered  as  having  exhausted  this  part 
of  our  subject.  No  new  grounds  for  contention  can  be  adduced  ;  and  the 
wars  of  future  |>eriods  must  therefore  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
circumstances  we  have  already  detailed.  Their  causes  will  continue  to  be 
thus  complicated,  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  variety  in  the 
course  of  civilization  :  when  the  whole  human  population  shall  have  entered 
within  the  pale  of  the  sixth  stage,  the  single  remaining  ground  of  war  will  be 
the  necessary  vindication  of  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and 
after  the  full  attainment  of  this  great  object  of  political  pursuit,  (and  attained 
it  assuredly  will  be,  although  its  possession  may  be  unhappily  deferred  to 
a  remote  period  of  time,)  wars  will  absolutely  cease,  from  the  mere  want  of 
motive  and  excitement.  As  men  move  onward  in  the  broad  road  from  bar¬ 
barism  to  an  exalted  rank  in  civilization,  they  have,  providentially,  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  impediments,  respectively  proportioned  to  their  increasing  attain¬ 
ments  :  at  last,  in  their  mature  age,  they  are  called  upon  to  contend  with 
the  giant  enemy,  usurpation,  which,  under  the  joint  support  of  crime  and 
prejudice,  has,  in  the  time  of  their  infancy  and  adolescence,  grown  into  ex¬ 
traordinary  dimensions,  and  requires  the  exertion  of  their  best  energies  (moral 
rather  than  physical)  to  overthrow. 

Usurpation,  tyranny,  prejudice,  are  all  susceptible  of  a  gradatory  scale, 
their  existence  is  filled  up  with  lingering  hours  of  decline,  as  well  as  o 
growth.  They  may  at  one  time  be  so  overpoweringly  and  oppressively  felt  as 
inevitably  to  produce  desperate  and  sanguinary  resistance  ;  and,  at  another, 
have  diminished  into  almost  imperceptible  limits.  These  two  extremes  are 
descriptive  of  their  relations  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  stages.  They  can 
only  accompany  the  human  population  into  the  iatter  era  in  their  mitigate* 
state.  They  may  then  serve  to  keep  alive  the  d}^ng  embers  of  discord,  an 
to  inflame  the  other  excitements  to  contention,  arising  out  of  the  unequa 
distribution  of  civilization  over  the  habitable  globe  ;  and  thus  protract,  i 
times  of  extraordinary  light,  the  terra  of  the  foulest  stain  of  humanity. 

We  are  from  these  considerations  taught  to  regard,  with  an  eye  of  je  • 
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lousy,  those  less  obtrusive  defects  of  government  which  are  generally  Bup- 
posed  to  be  perfectly  venial,  and  to  oppose  ourselves  deterininately  to  the 
career  of  Error,  even  when  she  may  attract  our  attention  under  her  mildest 
or  least  repulsive  character.  No  notion  can  be  formed  of  a  {>olitical  abuse, 
however  insignificant  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  whether  it  acts  in  dete¬ 
rioration  of  a  tangible  possession,  or  in  violation  only  of  the  feelings  of  the 
ininil,  which  is  not  inimical  to  public  rights.  It  can  be  tolerated  only  upon 
a  well-established  plea  ot  temporary  expediency,  never  of  durable  use  or  ad¬ 
vantage.  W  e  should  even  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  it  as  an  enemy, 
whose  existence  can  only  be  permitted  during  the  process  of  extricating  it 
from  its  connection  with  those  institutions  which  are,  with  all  justice,  per¬ 
manently  to  endure.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  holds  of  despotism  ;  and  as 
such,  a  vestige  of  imperfect  civilization,  and,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  fatal 
to  the  repose  of  nations.  No  compromise,  with  a  view  of  perpetuating  its  ex¬ 
istence,  can  be  entered  into,  if  we  sincerely  wish  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  accelerate  the  arrival  of  a  superior  era. 

W'lien  we  have  brought  ourselves  thus  to  think  of  all  defective  institutions, 
we  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  brilliant  scene  before  us.  Some  time  before  the 
whole  of  the  detached  communities  shall  have  passed  out  of  the  sixth  stage, 
the  practice  of  war  will  be  kept  alive  solely  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  those  impediments  to  perfect  reformation.  But  left  to  a  single  combat, 
with  abuses  already  exceedingly  weakened,  and  even  partially  subdued, 
through  the  general  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  enlightened  opinion,  the 
victory  cannot  be  doubtful,  or  long  deferred.  A  purer  system  of  political 
conduct  and  arrangement  than  any  that  has  yet  been  experienced  or  attempt¬ 
ed,  will  finally  and  generally  be  introduced,  and  ofter  full  scope  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  favourable  results  to  which  we  shall  have  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  advert  in  the  subsequent  part  of  our  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dante — Inferno,  Canto  V. 
*•  lo  comenciai  Poeta,  volentieri.** 


“  Poet,”  I  said,  “  wdth  that  unhappy  “  O  spirit  kind  and  gentle  I”  one  did  say, 
pair  That  through  this  darksome  air  pursuest 

I  fain  would  speak,  who  move  together  thy  way, 

there,  ’Midst' those  w'ho  with  their  blood  the 

And  seem  so  light  upon  the  wind  to  fly.”  earth  have  stain'd, — 

He  answer'd,  “  When  the  blast  shall  bring  Oh !  were  the  Ruler  of  the  skies  our  friend, 
them  nigh,  To  Heaven,  through  thee,  our  tears  and 

Call  on  them  by  their  loves,  and  they  prayers  should  flow, 

shall  hear.”  '  For  thou  canst  see,  and,  seeing,  weep  our 

Soon  as  that  rolling  whirlwind  bore  them  woe  : 

near,  Speak  as  thou  wilt,  and  say  w’hat  wouldst 

I  rais'd  my  voice  ;  “  Unhappy  souls,”  I  thou  hear, 

cried,  And  we  will  speak  to  thee,  or  lend  an  ear ; 

”  Come  speak  with  us,  if  speech  be  not  Now  while  the  roar  of  this  infernal  blast 

denied.”  Sinks  for  a  s|>ace  in  silence  at  the  last. 

As  doves  that  seek  their  nests  with  parent  My  home  of  youth  was  by  the  ocean 

care,  side. 

On  fluttering  pinions  speed  them  through  Fast  by  the  spot  where  Po's  descending 
the  air,  tide 

So  from  that  band  of  spirits  did  they-.  Seeks,  with  its  tributary  rills,  the  sea. 

fly,  1  Love,  who  in  gentle  hearts  delights  to  be. 

Cleaving  their  course  along  the  sullen  I  Fired  with  his  subtle  flame  my  Guido's 

sky,  j  mind. 

So  powerful  was  the  spell  of  that  all-  For  that  fair  frame  of  flesh  I  left  be- 
piteous  cry.  J  hind— 
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ve,  who  demands  from  all  his  gentle  train  But  if  thy  friendly  bosom  long  to  know 

That  he  who  loves  shall  be  belov’d  again,  The  source  of  all  my  pleasure  all 

Woke  in  my  heart  that  lasting  fire,  whose  w’oe,  ’ 

I  will  unfold  the  story  to  thine  ears 

Lives  after  death,  and  triumphs  o’er  the  And  pour  my  tale  of  sorrow  through  mv 
tomb —  tears.  **  ^ 

Love  join’d  us  in  one  hapless  death,  but  One  day,  to  wile  the  weary  hoar 
hell  read  ’ 

Awaits  him  by  whose  guilty  hand  we  fell.”  How  l^ancelot  was  by  love  o’ennas. 

The  spirit  ended,  and  as  ceas’d  the  tered 

sound,  Alone  we  sat,  suspicionless,  apart; 

1  bent  my  looks  in  sorrow  to  the  ground.  And  as  we  read,  the  rushing  blood 
Till,  at  the  last,  my  guide  and  master  •  would  start  L 

cried,  Into  our  cheeks — we  heard  the  beat- 

“  What  thinkest  thou  ?”  “  O  Poet !”  1  ing  of  the  heart ; 

replied.  But  when  we  read  how  such  a  lover 

“  What  thoughts  too  sweet,  what  warm  there  • 

desires,  alas  !  Prest  his  first  kiss  upon  a  lip  so  fair. 

Have  brought  these  lovers  to  this  mourn-  Then  he  whom  nothing  from  my  side 
ful  pass  ?  shall  sever. 

Thy  woes  with  tears,  Francesca,  fill  mine  Bound  to  my  fate  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
eyes.  Was  vanquish’d  at  the  last,  and  trem. 

But,  in  the  season  of  thy  secret  sighs,  bling  o’er. 

What  first  reveal’d  the  mutual  feeling?  say.  He  kiss’d  my  mouth — that  day  we  read 
How  burst  the  smother’d  passion  into  no  more.” 

day  ?”  She  ceas’d ;  but  as  she  told  the  mournful 

“  No  greater  grief  there  is,”  she"|  tale 

answ'er’d  me.  So  loud  that  other  spirit  pour’d  his  wail, 

“  Than,  in  the  depth  of  present  misery,  >•  That  at  the  piteous  sight  my  senses  fled; 
To  think  of  what  hath  been— no  I  swoon’d,  and  sunk,  and  fell  as  falls  the 
more  to  be ;  ^  dead. 
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( Continued  from  page  667.  J 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

Sir, 

What,  then,  is  the  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
premises.^  It  is  this,  that  the  Church,  possessing  the  qualities  before  men¬ 
tioned,  must  necessarily  be  infallible  in  her  doctrine.  We  have  seen  from 
Isaiah  the  covenant  made  with  the  Redeemer  and  his  seed — we  have  seen 
our  Saviour  himself  promise  that  he  would  build  his  Church  upon  a  rock, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her,  and  that  he  would 
continue  with  her  pastors  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  also 
promised  to  send  tnem  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  he  might  abide  with  them 
for  ever,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  was  to  send  in  his  name, 
would  teach  them  all  things  ^  St.  Paul  accordingly  denominates  the  Chur^ 
**  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  and  he  enforces  this  precept  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  faithful,  “  Remember  your  prelates,  who  have  spoken  to 
the  word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow  ^  ;**  and  he  advises  them  not  to  w 
led  away  with  various  and  strange  doctrines  Farther,  we  are  expressly 
commanded  by  Christ  himself  to  “  hear  the  Church  ^  a  precept  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  fallibility,  for  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Church  o 
Christ  to  fall  into  error,  we  would  be  no  longer  bound  to  hear  her. .  But 
separatists  and  innovators,  who  go  out  of  the  Church,  must  necessarily  adop 
the  preposterous  and  anti-Christian  pretence,  that  the  Church  which 
“  purchased  with  his  own  blood  — for  which  he  delivered  himself^  tna 

he  might  make  it  glorious,  holy,  and  without  blemish  — that  this  Cburc  , 


•  Virgil. 

1  Acts  xiv.  16,  17,  26.  ^  1  Tim.  iii.  15w 

^  St.  Matt.  xvUi.  17«  ^  Acts  xx.  28. 
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which  he  had  promised  to  lead  into  all  truth,  and  to  abide  with  for  ever,  had, 
notwithstanding,  fallen  into  error  !  But  mark  well  the  opinions  of  these  men, 
and  you  will  see  how  they  are  condemned  by  their  own  judgment.  While 
they  rail  at  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  maintain  that  the  Church 
has  erred,  they  hold  their  own  opinions  as  infallible,  and  set  them  up  as  the 
standards  of  orthodoxy.  “  Thus,”  says  Bossuet,  “  the  proceedings  of  our 
adversaries  shew,  that,  on  the  subject  of  this  supreme  authority,  without 
which  no  difficulty  in  religion  can  be  determined,  they  agree  with  us  ;  and 
though,  when  they  would  shake  off  the  yoke,  they  denied  that  the  faithful 
were  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  yet  the  necessity  of  establish¬ 
ing  order  forced  them  to  acknowledge,  in  the  end,  what  their  first  under¬ 
takings  had  compelled  them  to  deny  The  problem  why  there  exist  so 
many  divisions  among  Christians — why  so  many  “  are  learning,  and  never 
attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  may  appear  strange  to  Protes¬ 
tants,  but  Catholies  can  see  nothing  singular  in  this.  When  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  was  disclaimed,  it  rt'quired  no 
extraordinary  foresight  to  anticipate  the  endless  variations  in  faith  which 
ensued — those  f  ruits  which  are  not  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  but  of  error.  I’he 
cure  for  all  these  disorders  is  obvious.  It  was  well  observed  by  the  learned 
Dr  Champney,  about  200  years  ago,  that  the  reason  why  so  many  never 
arrive  at  the  truth  is,  that  “  they  first  seek  to  know  what  they  should  be¬ 
lieve,  before  they  know,  or  seek  to  know,  whom  they  should  believe,  or  of 
whom  they  should  learn  their  faith  and  belief 

1  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  Christian  rule  of  faith,  as  to 
which  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  Catholics  and  I'rotestants. 
The  Catholic  rule  of  faith  is  the  word  of  God  written  and  unwritten,  or 
scripture  and  tradition,  as  prof)ounded  and  explained  hf  the  Church,  which,  as 
Dr  Milner  observes,  “  implies  that  we  have  a  twofold  rule  or  law,  and  that 
w  e  have  an  interpreter  or  Judge  to  explain  i7,  and  to  decide  upon  it  in  all 
doubtful  points  When  our  Saviour  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  “  teach 
all  nations,”  and  promised  to  be  present  with  them  to  the  end  oj'  the  world, 
(a  promise  which  necessarily  attached  to  their  successors,)  he  did  not  leave 
them  any  written  code  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  nor  did  he  order 
them  to  compose  a  regular  written  system  themselves,  w'hich  should  embrace 
every  possible  point.  Some  of  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  have  committed 
parts  of  their  doctrines  and  precepts  to  writing,  in  the  Cosi^ls  and  Epistles 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  properly  authenticated  by  tne  broad  seal  of 
Church  authority  ;  but  these  are  all  detached  pieces,  written  without  any 
design  of  forming,  either  separately  or  collectively,  a  complete  body  of  faith 
and  morality,  and  were  written,  moreover,  on  particular  occasions,  and  were 
addressed  either  to  individuals  or  to  a  particular  body  of  persons.  Besides, 
it  docs  not  appear  that  eight  of  the  Apostles  ever  committed  any  thing  to 
writing  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  which  they  established,  but,  like  St.  Paul, 
they  had  their  Timothies,  who  kept  the  charge  committed  by  these  Apos¬ 
tles  to  their  trust,  who  held  the  form  of  sound  words  in  faith,  and  who 
again  commended  the  same  to  faithful  men,  able  to  teach  others  also.  Thus 
Apostolical  traditions,  or  the  unwritten  word,  have  always  been  held  of 
equal  authority  by  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  written  word  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  lightly  these  traditions  may  be  regarded  by  the  generality  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  to  these,  and  to  these  alone,  as  preserved  by  the  Church,  must  they 
finally  have  recourse  to  instruct  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  some  of  those  doctrines  and  practices  which  are 
common  to  them  and  Catholics.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  writings 
(divine  and  precious  as  they  are)  were  to  supersede  the  commission^^iven 
by  Christ  to  his  Apostles  and  their  successors,  to  “  teach  all  nations/  and^ 
of  course  to  explain  all  divine  truths,  is  foolish,  and  at  variance  with  the 
practice  of  every  age  since  the  Christian  era.  But  farther,  the  idea  that  the 
written  word  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  inspired 

1  Past  Instruc.  *  2  Tim.  iti.  7. 

^  Treatise  on  the  Vocation  of  Bishops,  &c.  C.  k*  §  2.  End  of  Relig.  Controv.  Let.  X. 
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writings  themselves.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  the  only  Epistle  he  wrote  to  the 
CJalaiians,  says,  in  reference  to  some  new  teachers,  who.  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
vert  the  gospel  which  he  had  oralhf  delivered  to  them,  “  'I'hough  wc  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  jfreack  a  gospel  to  you,  besides  that  which  we  ha\e 
preached  to  you,  let  him  be  anathema  And  he  desires  his  beloved  Ti¬ 
mothy  to  “  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  the  profane 
novelties  of  words  and  opposition  of  knowledge,  falsely  so  called,  which 
some  professing,  have  erred  concerning  the  faith  Again,  “  hold  the 
form  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith,  and  in  the  love 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Keep  the  good  things  contmitted  to  thy  trust  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelled  in  us  “  And  the  things  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me  before  many  w’itnesses,  the  same  commend  to  faithful  meuy  uho  shall 
he  able  to  teach  others  also  The  same  Apostle,  in  alluding  to  a  revolt  or 
defection  from  the  Church,  cautions  the  Thessalonians  to  “  stand  fast  nvd 
hold  the  TRADITIONS  which  thetj  had  learned,  whether  by  word  or  by  his 
epistle  ^  ;**  a  caution  meant  for  all  who  wish  to  “  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints 

Let  us  now  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  early  fathers  on  Apostolical  tradi¬ 
tions.  'J'he  oldest  authority  next  to  that  of  the  Apostles  is  that  of  St.  Ig¬ 
natius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  one  of  their  disciples,  who  exhorted  the  Chris¬ 
tians  “  to  shun  all  heresies,  and  to  stick  fast  to  the  traditions  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  St.  Irenxus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Ignatius,  observes,  that  nothing  is 

easier  to  those  who  seek  for  the  truth,  than  to  remark  in  every  ('hurch  ihe 
traditions  which  the  Apostles  have  manifested  to  all  the  world  V*  “  Since 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  succession  of  all  the  Churches,  we  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  faith  and  tradition  of  the  greatest,  most  ancient,  and  btsi-known 
Church,  that  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  Apostles  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul ;  for 
with  this  Church  all  others  agree,  in  as  much  as  in  her  is  preserved  the 
tradition  which  comes  down  from  the  Apostles  Passing  over  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  Tertullian  and  Origen  let  us  see  the  opinions  of  two  of  the 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century  :  “  There  are,”  says  St.  Basil,  “  many  doc¬ 
trines  preserved  and  preached  in  the  Church,  derived  partly  from  written 
documents,  partly  from  Apostolical  tradition,  which  have  equally  the  same 
force  in  religion,  and  which  no  one  contradicts  who  has  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  laws  St.  Epiphanius  speaks  to  the  same  effect :  “  We 
must  make  use  of  tradition,  for  all  things  are  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture, 
the  A)  iostles  havinfr  delivered  unto  us  some  things  by  writing,  and  other  things 
by  tradition  in  the  fifth  century,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  expounding 
2  Thess.  ii.  If,  says,  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Apostles  did  not  deliver 
to  us  every  thing  by  their  Epistles,  but  many  things  without  writing.  These 
are  equally  worthy  of  belief.  Hence  let  us  regard  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  as  the  subject  of  our  belief.  Such  and  such  a  thing  is  a  tradition, 
seek  no  farther  Lastly,  St.  Augustin  remarks,  that  “  there  are  many 
things  which  are  observed  by  the  Universal  Church,  which  are  justly  held 
to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Apostles,  though  they  are  not  written 
Lord  Bolingbroke  candidly  confesses,  that  our  arguments  for  tradition 
are  sound.  “  Writers  of  the  Roman  religion,”  observes  his  Lordship, 
“  have  attempted  to  shew  that  the  text  of  holy  writ  is,  on  many  accounts, 
insufficient  to  be  the  sole  criterion  of  orthodoxy.  I  apprehend,  too,  that 
they  have  shewn  it.  Sure  I  am,  that  experience,  from  the  first  promulga¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  this  hour,  shews  abundantly  with  how  much  ease 
and  success  the  most  opposite,  the  most  extraordinary,  nay,  the  most  iw- 
pious  opinions  and  the  most  contradictory  faiths,  may  be  founded  on  the 
same  text,  and  plausibly  defended  by  the  same  authority 


1  Gal.  i.  8.  *  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  3  g  Tim.  i.  13.  ^  Ibid.  u.  2. 

3  2  Thess.  ii.  If.  ®  St.  Jude  3.  ^  Euseb.  Hist.  L.  iii*  c.  30. 

^  Advers.  Haeres.  L.  iit  c.  5.  ®  Ibid.  c.  2. 

10  L.  de  prascrip.  c.  21,  37.  De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  4.  »  Tract.  27,  in  c.  23,  St  Matt 

^In  Lib.  de  Spirit  Sanct.  13  DeTlaeres.  61.  1*  In  Epist  ad  Thess.  2.  c.  2. 
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The  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  if  I  unilerstantl  it  right,  is  almost  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  Catliolic  rule.  It  is  this,  that  the  written  word  of  God  alone, 
or  the  liible,  as  understood  by  every  person  of  sound  mind,  is  the  rule  of 
faith.  Such  is  the  theory,  but  what  is  the  practice  ?  Do  any  of  the  Sects 
or  Churches  which  liave  separated  from  the  Cdmrch  of  Rome,  or  from  one 
another,  really  allow  individuals  in  their  res|)ective  communions  openly 
to  hold  opinions  contrary  to  their  received  tenets  ?  Nay,  will  they  allow  such 
liberty  Xo  any  one  of  their  pastors  ?  Ry  no  means  ;  church  authority,  (such 
as  it  is,)  here  interposes,  and  the  obnoxious  dogmas  are  anathematized  as 
unscriptural.  Put  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  private  judgment,  becoming  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  and  enforcing  it  from  the  pulpit,  would  not  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts  depose  him  }  Yet  such  a  sentence  w'ould  not  only  be  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  rule  above  stated,  but  would  be  setting  up  a  claim  to 
infallibility  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  particular  point 
at  issue  ;.and  if  in  one  point,  why  not  in  all  ?  In  fact,  not  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  act  upon  the  rule,  and  it  is  a  mere  pretence,  got  up  to 
justify  their  separation  from  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  design  which  our  Saviour  had  in  appointing  pastors  in  his  Church, 
to  bring  all  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  expressly  contrary  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul,  that  “  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpreta¬ 
tion.” 

But  the  true  rule  of  faith  has  certain  properties  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
which  specially  distinguish  it.  By  reference  to  different  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  particularly  to  the  35th  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  foretels  the 
glory  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  it  appears,  that  the  rule  must  be  plain,  eomfrre- 
liensive,  and  certain  ;  qualities  excellently  adapted  to  a  revelation  of  mercy 
which  all  are  bound  to  believe. 

1a7,  The  rule  is  plain,  fitted  for  all  capacities.  If  the  written  word  alone 
were  a  rule,  those  who  cannot  read  must  be  without  any  written  rule  at  all ; 
and  this  must  have  been  the  case  with  an  immense  majority  of  Christians, 
for  1400  years  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  even  long  after  that  im¬ 
portant  era.  But  even  to  those  who  can  read,  and  who  try  to  interpret 
the  written  word  themselves,  it  is  not  a  plain  rule,  otherwise  there  would 
not  bj  so  many  contradictory  opinions  about  its  sense.  Besides,  St.  Peter 
says,  that,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  there  are  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood,  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction  How  different  is  the  Catholic  rule, 
which  excludes  private  interpretation,  and  removes  that  hardness  of  under¬ 
standing  of  which  St.  Peter  speaks  !  However  illiterate  a  person  may  be,  by 
hearing  the  pastors  of  that  Church  which  is  in  possession  of  the  promises, 
he  will  easily  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  religious  duties,  of  what 
he  is  to  do  and  believe.  They  will  suit  their  instructions  to  his  capacity,  will 
make  what  appeared  to  him  hard  to  be  understood  plain  and  easy.  Thus 
millions  have  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  who  had  never  learned 
to  read,  and  it  is  thus  that  all  Christians,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  been 
instructed  in  their  infancy. 

2dlp,  The  rule  is  comprehensive,  embracing  all  revealed  truths.  Now  the 
written  word  does  not  contain  all  these.  Where,  for  instance,  is  the  written 
authority  to  be  found  for  dispensing  with  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  and  ordering  the  first  day  to  be  kept  holy  in  its  place  ?  What 
plain  text  of  Scripture  authorizes  infant  baptism  }  And  where  is  the  dis¬ 
pensation  to  be  found  to  eat  bloo<l,  or  things  strangled,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  But  the  most  important  of  all  unwritten  truths 
is  the  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  a  point 
which  these  writings  themselves  cannot  prove.  Tradition,  however,  here 
interposes,  and  we  learn  therefrom,  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  written 
revealed  truth,  the  abrogation  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  substitution  of  the 

*  %  Pet.  iii.  16. 
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first  (lay  in  place  of  it,  by  proper  authority  ;  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism  • 
and  that  the  injunction  to  abstain  from  blood,  and  things  strangled,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  And  it  is  by  tradition,  and  tradition  alone 
that  we  know  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious,  and  that  they  were  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear. 

3(//y,  The  rule  of  faith  is  also  certain.  What  certainty  is  in  private  in¬ 
terpretation  ?  No  certainty  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  to  a  demon¬ 
stration,  from  the  innumerable  divisions  and  contradictions  resulting  from 
its  practice,  that  it  leads  to  uncertainty.  What  certainty  can  any  person 
have  that  his  interpretation  is  right,  when  he  finds  men  possessed  of  as  much 
sense  as  himself,  and  perhaps  his  superiors  in  learning,  and  other  necessary 
(jualifications,  disagreeing  with  him  ;  and  when  he  finds,  moreover,  that 
persons  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself  often  change  their  opinions,  car¬ 
ried  and  tossed  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  always  learning,  and 
never  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  }  In  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
among  Catholics,  however,  things  are  differently  managed.  “The  certainty," 
says  one  of  the  ablest  Catholic  divines  of  modern  times,  who  was  originally 
a  Protestant,  “  of  this  rule  appears  chiefly  from  three  considerations:  U/, 
From  the  nature  of  the  rule  itself ;  for  this  does  not  consist  in  the  private 
opinion  of  a  few  particular  persons,  but  in  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  the  great 
body  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  spread  throughout  the  world.  Now  these 
pastors  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  they  are  spread  throughout  all  nations,  and 
they  differ  from  one  another  in  their  country,  language,  manners,  government, 
and  worldly  interests,  and  even  in  their  opinions  about  other  matters  of 
knowledge  and  learning.  AV'hen,  therefore,  they  all  agree  in  giving  us  the 
same  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  in  declaring  to  us  any  truth  of  religion, 
is  it  not  infinitely  more  certain  to  follow  their  decision,  than  to  trust  our 
own  private  judgments  in  opposition  to  them  ?  Would  not  a  man  be  a  fool 
to  prefer  his  own  interpretation  of  the  civil  law  of  the  land  in  opposition  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  whole  body  of  judges  and  lawyers?  Besides, 
does  not  such  an  unanimity,  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  religion,  in  which 
experience  shews  how  jealous  men  commonly  are  of  their  own  opinions, 
evidently  shew  the  finger  of  God  to  be  there  ?  What  but  an  over-ruling 
Providence  could  keep  such  multitudes  of  men  united  in  religion,  who  so 
widely  differ  in  every  thing  else?  Among  those  who  do  not  follow  this  rule 

we  can  scarce  find  two  of  the  same  opinion  in  every  article,  though  of  the 
same  nation  and  language,  yea,  of  the  same  family,  which  evidently 
shews  the  uncertainty  of  their  rule.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  such 
vast  multitudes,  so  every  way  differing  in  all  things  else,  should  agree  in  every 
article  of  revealed  truths,  if  the  rule  they  follow  were  not  perfectly  secure  ? 
This  will  still  further  appear,  if  we  consi(ler,  The  method  thev  observe  in 
declaring  these  truths ;  for,  when  the  pastors  of  the  Church  declare  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  religion,  they  never  give  it  as  their  own  private  opinion,  or  as  what 
they  btdieve  in  their  own  private  judgment,  but  they  all  protest  and  de¬ 
clare,  that  what  they  teach  their  people  is  precisely  the  same,  without  ad¬ 
dition  or  diminution,  which  they  received  by  tradition  from  their  forefathers. 
Their  predecessors,  from  whom  they  learned  these  truths,  declared  the  same 
thing,  and  pledged  their  salvation  for  the  truth  of  their  declaration  ;  every 
preceding  generation  did  the  same,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Apostles  themselves ; 
assuring  us,  in  all  ages,  that  they  hold  it  as  a  damnable  sin  to  add  or  dimi¬ 
nish  one  single  iota  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.  Now  it  is 
manifest,  that  a  body  of  people,  faithfully  observing  this  rule  of  tradition, 
can  never  vary,  alter,  or  change  any  article  of  their  religion ;  and  there 
fore,  that  the  faith  they  hold  at  present  is  the  selfsame  that  was  held  in  all 
preceding  ages,  and  first  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But  what  ren¬ 
ders  the  certainly  of  this  rule  beyond  all  dispute  is,  Sd,  The  sacred  charter  ot 
infallibility  promised  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  and  laid  down  in  the  plainest 
terms  in  tne  Holy  Scriptures  themselves.  1  dismiss  this  subject  witn 

Sincere  Chriitian  Instructer  in  the  faith  of  Christ  from  the  written  word,  by  Dr  Hay, 
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(lid  signity  those  things  1  was  almost  omitting  a  curious  passage  from 
Luther,  written  by  him  two  days  before  his  death,  pretty  apposite  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  point :  “  Let  every  man,’*  says  he,  “  hear  in  mind,  that,  to  he  able  to 
understand  the  books  of  Holy  \V  rit,  he  ought,  during  the  space  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  to  have  governed  the  Church,  assisted  by  the  prophets  Elias, 
Eliseus,  John  the  llaptist,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Attempt  not  to  fathom 
this  divine  Eneid,  but,  prostrate  in  spirit,  adore  its  wisdom.  This  is 
true,  the  IGth  day  of  February  L54'6  W’hatever  may  have  been  his  opi¬ 
nion  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  acted  upon  a  very  different  principle ; 
but  tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  muiamur  in  illis. 

This  preliminary  discussion  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  review¬ 
er’s  assertion,  that  “  the  religion  of  the  Protestants  is  the  religion  of  the 
iiible,  while  the  religion  of  Homan  Catholics  is  that  of  tradition  and  Pa¬ 
ganism,  mixed  up  and  blended  artfully  with  revelation.”  The  religion  of 
tlie  Protestants  the  religion,  of  the  Bible!  Truly  this  is  a  paradox.  The 
capricious  and  inconstant  Chillingworth  was,  1  believe,  the  inventor  of  this 
unmeaning  expression.  To  make  it  pass  for  intelligible,  however,  the  re¬ 
viewer  should  have  attempted  to  have  given  a  definition  of  “  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants but  this  would  have  been  no  ordinary  task,  comi>osed 
as  it  is  of  a  mass  of  multifarious,  contradictory,  and  changeable  opinions  ; 
possessing  no  principle  which  can  ever  bring  its  various  denominations  to 
that  “  unity  of  faith”  for  which  Christ  appointed  pastors  in  his  Church  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  founded  on  a  principle  which  contains  in  itself  the  seeds 
of  perpetual  error,  division,  and  separation.  “  The  word  of  G(kI  (says  a 
learned  Protestant  Bishop)  “  does  not  consist  in  mere  letters,  whether  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed,  but  in  the  true  sense  of  it,  which  no  one  can  better  inter¬ 
pret  than  the  true  Church  to  which  Christ  committed  this  sacred  pledge 
Another  late  celebrated  Protestant  Prelate  thought  the  true  sense  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  SO  difficult  to  find  out,  that  he  confesses  it  safer  to  tell  where  they 
(the  Christian  doctrines)  are  contained,  than  what  they  are  The  diffi¬ 
culty,  therefore,  being  about  the  “  true  sense*’  of  the  Bible,  and  Protestants 
not  admitting  any  living  tribunal  to  declare  it  but  the  dead  letter,  which 
can  give  no  judgment  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of  their  boasted 
prerogative,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  as  each  listeth,  can  lead  to  no  defi¬ 
nitive  or  sure  result. 

“  As  long  as  words  a  different  sense  wdll  bear, 

And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter. 

Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find, 

The  word’s  a  weathercock  for  ev’ry  wind 

But  to  descend  to  a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  illustration.  Some  Pro¬ 
testants  hold  a  real  presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  while 
others  maintain  a  real  absence ;  yet  both  denominations  are  said  to  follow 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  !  One  branch  of  Protestantism  contends  that  Epis¬ 
copacy  is  of  divine  institution,  while  other  branches  denounce  it  as  anti- 
christian  ;  the  one,  that  Episcopal  ordination  is  necessary  to  confer  lawful 
mission  ;  the  others,  that  it  is  not  necessary  at  all.  Yet  all  these  denomina¬ 
tions  are  said  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  Bible  I  One  denomination  denies 
the  validity  of  infant  baptism  ;  another  repudiates  baptism  altogether;  ano- 


^  Whit,  controv.  1.  Q.  4*.  c.  L  *  Eccles.  PoL  p.  116. 

See  his  life  by  Ullenbcrgius  of  Leipsig,  and  the  book  titled  “  Table  Talk,  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  after  his  death. 
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ther  rejects  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour  ;  another  maintains^  that  hell  is  not  eternal !  Yet  all  these 
are  said  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  Bible ! !  Allow  me  now  to  ask  the 
reviewer,  if  it  be  any  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  reject  Apostolical 
traditions,  the  observance  of  which  is  so  often  enjoined  by  St.  Paul ;  to 
oppose  the  authority  of  the  Church,  when  we  are  commanded  by  Christ 
himself,  to  “  hear  the  Church  ;*  to  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
fallen  into  error,  contrary  to  the  Redeemer's  promise,  that  he  would  abide 
with  her  for  ever,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 
her  ;  to  reprobate  the  pious  practice  of  fasting,  when  our  Lord  himself  set 
the  example,  gave  a  rule  for  its  observance,  and  mentioned,  that  when  he 
should  be  taken  away,  his  disciples  would  fast ;  to  scoff  at  miracles,  when 
our  Saviour  promised  that  these  signs  should  follow  them  that  believed  ;  to 
laugh  at  celibacy,  so  strongly  recommended  by  St.  Paul,  and  adopted  by 
himself;  to  reject  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  or  the  last  anointing 
mentioned  by  St.  James  ?  Finally,  if  it  be  any  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  to  hold  that  every  man  and  woman  can  understand  it  sufficiently, 
when  we  are  warned  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  that  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their 
own  destruction  ?  These  are,  however,  only  a  Jew  of  the  points  in  which 
the  Protestant  religion,  as  it  is  called,  is  directly  opposed  to  Holy  M'rit,  and 
yet  this  religion  is  pompously  declared  to  be  exclusively  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  ! ! ! 

“  Their  Bibles  cannot  reconcile 
Parsons  themselves,  when  once  in  broil, 

Or  any  else  fallen  into  w'rath. 

About  self  found-out  points  ofjaith  : 

For  every  one  has  leave  to  cite 
Texts  to  his  fancy,  icrong  or  rights 
And  put  what  sense  he  pleases  on  ’em  ; 

This  brought  ten  thousand  sects  among  ’em, 

And  rais’d  up  in  all  places  preachers ; 

Hammond  and  Kelt  set  up  for  teachers  ; 

Carlisle,  and  Bannister,  and  Glover 
Did  each  a  different  faith  discover  ; 

So  Hacket,  Arthington,  and  Brown, 

Had  diff’rent  faiths,  each  man  his  own  ; 

And  so  had  Harrison  and  Barrow, 

And  Snape  and  Wigston,  Payn  and  Barlow' : 

Another  sort  did  more  approve 
Of  H.  N.’s  Family  of  Love 
Hume’s,  Paget’s,  Giffbnl’s  Catechisms, 

Rent  Protestancy  into  schisms  ; 

And  ev’ry  leader  had  his  sect 
Of  disagreeing  subjects  packt ; 

Yet  to  the  Bt^U  all  pretended^ 

And  xclvat  they  held^  swore  it  defended  3.” 

But,  in  truth,  there  never  has  been  an  error,  however  absurd,  nor  a  tenet, 
however  ^impious,  from  the  days  of  Nestorius  down  to  those  of  Joanna 
Southcote,  and  the  blue-stocking  gospellers  of  Lancashire,  that  has  not  been 
defended  from  text  of  Bible.  1 1  was  from  the  Bible  that  Luther  pretemleu 
to  draw  his  fundamental  doctrine  of  imputed  justice,  to  the  utter  excluflon 
of  virtuous  acts  and  good  works — and  from  it  Calvin  justified  his  impious 
tenets  concerning  free  will  and  predestination.  **  God,"  says  Luther,  ‘‘  works 
the  evil  in  us,  as  well  as  the  good ;  the  great  perfection  of  faith  consists  in 
believing  God  to  be  just,  although,  by  his  own  will,  he  necessarily  renders  us 
worthy  of  damnation,  so  as  to  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  the  torments  of  the 
miserabm  V'  Again,  “  Free  will  is  any  empty  name and  “  if  God  fore- 

I  Vide  Cambden  p.  453.  *  Ibid.  p.  48.  s  Ward’s  England’s  Reformation,  Canto  III* 
^  Luth.  Op.  ed.  Whitt  Tom.  11.  fol.  437. 
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saw  that  Judas  W’ould  be  a  traitor,  Judas  rieccssarili/  became  a  traitor,  nor 
was  it  in  liis  power  to  be  otherwise  “Man’s  will  is  like  a  horse:  if 
(iod  sit  upon  it,  it  goes  as  God  w’ould  have  it ;  if  the  devil  ride  it,  it  goes  as 
the  devil  would  have  it:  nor  can  the  will  choose  its  rider,  but  each  of  them 
strives  which  shall  get  possession  of  it  From  this  system  of  necessity, 
he  argues  thus,  “  Let  this  be  your  rule  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures ; 
wherever  they  command  any  good  work,  do  you  understand  that  they  fokuid 
it,  because  you  cannot  perform  it  “  Unless  faith  be  without  the  least 
good  work  it  does  not  justify :  it  is  not  faith  “  See  how  rich  a  Christian 
is,  since  he  cannot  lose  his  soul,  do  v'hat  he  wil/^  unless  he  refuse  to  believe : 
for  no  sin  can  damn  him  but  unbelief^.”  This  execrable  system  was  after¬ 
wards  refined  upon  by  Amsdorf,  a  favourite  disciple  of  Luther,  whom  he 
made  Bishop  of  Nauburg  ;  and  he  actually  wrote  a  book  to  shew  that  good 
works  were  not  only  unnecessary  but  hurtful  to  salvation,  for  which  he 
quotes  his  master’s  works  “  God,”  says  Calvin,  “  requires  nothing  of 
us  but  faith  ;  he  asks  nothing  of  us,  but  that  we  believe  Again,  “  ]  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  will  of  God  makes  all  things  necessary  “  It  is 
plainly  wrong  to  seek  for  any  other  cause  of  damnation  than  the  hidden  coun¬ 
sels  of  God  “  Men,  by  the  free  will  of  God,  without  any  demerit  of  their 
own,  are  predestinated  to  eternal  death  Yet  these  are  the  patriarchs  of 
the  lauded  reformation,  said  to  be  chosen  by  God  to  reform  his  CJiurch,  and 
to  promulgate  the  pure  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  Christian  morality  !  1 
may  now  say  with  the  illustrious  Fenelon,  when  alluding  to  the  Protestant 
rule  of  faith,  that  “  it  is  better  to  live  without  any  law,  than  to  have  laws 
which  all  men  are  left  to  interpret,  according  to  their  several  opinions  and 
interests  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  as  is  falsely  said,  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  inculcating  the  authority  of  Apostolical  traditions, 
wishes  to  depreciate  the  value  of  those  sacred  records,  of  which  she  has 
been  the  careful  and  anxious  preserver  ;  for  her  pastors  have  always  made 
these  their  perpetual  theme  in  their  instructions  to  their  flocks,  knowing 
well  that  “  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  And 
by  virtue  of  the  sacred  authority  with  which  she  has  been  invested,  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  the  mouths  of  her  pastors,  has  shewn  how  all  Scripture 
is  profitable  for  the  ends  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  Neither  let  it  be  ima- 


^  De  Serv.  Arbit.  fol.  4GO.  2  Ibid,  Tom.  II.  3  Ibid,  Tom.  III.  fol.  174. 

Ibid,  Tom.  I.  fol.  361.  5  De  Cap.  Babyl.  Tom.  II.  fol.  74. 

®  Rricrley’s  Protest.  Apol.  p.  303.  Mosheim’s  Kccles.  Hist.  Vol.  VI. 

Calv.  in  John  vi.  Rom.  i.  Gal.  ii.  R  Instil.  1.  iii.  c.  23.  9  Ibid. 

Ibid.  11  Life  of  Archp.  Fenelon,  by  Ramsay.  t2  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  now-a-days,  than  to  speak  and  write  a  great  deal  about 
the  Catholic  Priesthood,  as  wishing  to  deprive  the  Laity  of  the  use  of  the  Bible,  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  they  object  to  its  being  a  school-lxwk,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  ig¬ 
norant  people  w'ithout  note  or  comment.  Witness  the  8|)eeche8  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Bible  Societies,  their  reports,  and  the  numerous  lying  tracts  which  are  circulated 
over  the  kingdom.  There  may  be  much  piety,  (misguided,  certainly,)  and  zeal,  (but 
without  knowledge,)  in  all  this.  How’cver,  to  shew  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
not  hostile  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  here  insert  a  translation  of  a 
letter  from  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  on  his  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible  into  Italian,  as  prehxed  to  a  Catholic  edition  of  the  New'  Testament,  printed 
in  this  very  city,  in  the  year  1797,  by  that  very  correct  printer,  Mr  John  Moir. 

“  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth. 

“  Beloved  Son,  health  and  Apostolical  benediction.  At  a  time  that  a  vast 
number  of  bad  books,  which  most  grossly  attack  the  Catholic  relipon,  are  circulated 
even  among  the  unlearned,  to  the  great  destruction  of  souls,  you  judge  exceedingly 
well,  that  the  faithful  should  be  excited  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for 
these  are  the  most  abundant  sources  w’hich  ought  to  be  left  open  to  every  one,  to 
draw’  from  them  purity  of  morals  and  of  doctrine,  to  eradicate  the  errors  which  are 
widely  disseminated  in  these  corrupt  times.  This  you  have  seasonably  effected, 
as  you  declare,  by  publishing  the  Sacred  Writings  in  the  language  of  your  country, 
suitable  to  every  one’s  capacity ;  csj)ecially  when  you  shew  and  set  forth,  that 
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gined,  that,  because  we  maintain  that  the  Protestiint  religion  is  not  and'can- 
not  be  the  religion  of  the  llible,  we  hold  that  no  Protestants  can  be  menibtTs 
of  the  true  Church ;  for  our  doctrine  is,  that  as  invincible  ifrnorance  is  no  crime 
in  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  be  in  the  true  Church,  and  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  find  it,  they  are  thereby  interiorly  united  with  her,  and  are 
members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  though  unfortunately  not  in  com¬ 
munion  exteriorly  with  the  C'hiirch,  and,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  many 
important  spiritual  advantages  M’ho  these  are  is  known  alone  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.  It  will,  1  think,  hardly  be  expected  of  me,  that,  after 
the  exjdanations  given,  1  should  say  much  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  already  quoted,  that  “  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  that  of 
Tradition  and  Paganism,  mixed  up  and  blended  artfully  with  revelation.” 
As  to  tradition,  the  reviewer  must  now  be  aware,  that  revelation  will  al¬ 
ways  be  revelation,  whether  handed  down  traditionally  or  in  the  inspired 
w’ritings,  (and  be  it  reraembcrc<l,  that  our  divine  belief  in  these  is  founded 
purely  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church;)  and  unless  he  can  show,  which  he 
cannot  do,  that  all  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  direction  of  St.  Paul,  and  stick  fast  to  the  Apostolical 
traditions  we  have  received.  In  fact,  all  the  written  New- Testament  revela¬ 
tion,  (the  Ajrocalypse  excepted,)  was  promulgated  orally,  before  any  part  of 
it  was  committed  to  writing.  With  regard,  again,  to  Paganism  being  blend¬ 
ed  with  our  religion,  even  the  reviewer’s  admirers  will,  1  suspect,  require 
something  more  than  his  mere  ifme  dixit  to  establish  his  averment.  Had 
he  endeavoured  to  support  it  by  any  shew  of  reasoning  or  analogy,  I  could 
very  easily  have  refuted  him,  though  he  had  enlisted  Dr  Middleton’s  letter 
from  Rome  into  his  service. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  reviewer’s  induction,  I  need  say  very  little 
as  to  the  “  conclusion”  to  which  he  says  it  leads,  and  for  which  it  was 
undertaken.”  The  conclusion  is,  “  that  these  cures  (performed  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe)  are  not  from  Heaven,  and  therefore  are  no  attestation  to^the 
doctrines  which  they  are  said  to  establish  and  this  conclusion  Dr  Do^le  is 
challenged  to  overturn.  If  this  challenge  shall  ever  reach  Dr  Doyle’s  ears, 
and  he  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  gratuitous  assumptions  and  false 
hypothesis  on  which  the  reviewer’s  conclusion  is  founded,  most  assure<lly 
the  learned  Bishop  will  not  require  the  aid  of  Erasmus  on  Folly,  (a  book  he 
sometimes  peruses,)  to  excite  his  risibility.  What  must  Dr  Doyle  think 
of  the  following  specimen  of  logical  deduction?  “  If  we  (the  reviewer)  can¬ 
not  believe  this,  (the  mass,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  only 
true  Church,  &c.)  if  no  rational  being  can  believe  it  who  has  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  all  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  we 
have  a  complete  demonstration,  as  clear  and  perfect  as  the  moral  character  of 
God  can  make  it,  that  these  cures  are  not  from  Heaven  /”  Dr  Johnson,  in  his 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  Dryden’s  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  observes,  perhaps  partly  with  reference  to  himself,  that  “  if  men  of 


you  have  added  explanatory  notes,  w'hich,  being  extracted  from  the  holy  fathers, 
preclude  every  possible  danger  of  abuse.  Thus  you  have  not  swerved,  either  from  the 
laws  of  the  congregation  of  the  index,  or  from  the  constitution  published  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  Benedict  XIV.,  that  imnoortal  Pope,  our  predecessor  in  the  pontificate,  and, 
formerly,  when  we  held  a  place  near  his  person,  our  excellent  master  in  ecclesiastical 
learning ;  circumstances  which  we  mention  as  honourable  to  us. 

We  therefore  applaud  your  eminent  learning,  joined  with  your  extraordinary 
piety,  and  we  return  you  due  acknowledgments  for  the  books  which  you  have 
transmitted  to  us,  and  which,  when  convenient,  we  will  read  over.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  a  token  of  our  pontifical  benevolence,  receive  our  Apostolical  benediction, 
which  to  you,  bdoved  Son,  we  very  affectionately  impart.  Given  at  Rome,  on  the 
calends  of  April  1778,  the  fourth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

To  our  heUwd  Son,  I  (Signed)  Philip  Buokamici» 

Anthony  Martina,  at  Turin.  J  Latin  Secretary.” 

1  Epist.  ad  Episc.  Don.  B^iarmin  Controv.  Tom.  II.  L.  III.  c.  66.  Catechism  of 
the  Counsel  of  Trent.  Part  I.  on  the  9th  art.  of  the  creed,  § 
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argument  anil  study  can  find  such  difficulties  or  such  motives  as  may  either 
unite  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome  or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can 
be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  i)erhaps  never  inquired  why  he  was  a  Pro¬ 
testant  *,  should,  by  an  artful  and  experienced  disputant,  he  made  a  Papist, 
overborne  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and  unexpected  arguments 
The  rapid  improvements  in  chemistry  can  have  scarcely  kept  pace  w  ith  the 
progress  made  in  theology  since  the  days  of  Dr  Johnson  ;  and  the  Doctor '■ 
“  men  of  argument  and  study’*  must  now’  be  considereil  to  have  been  almost 
destitute  of  rationality,  and  their  difficulties  and  motives  must  be  cast  into 
deep  shade,  or  vanish  altogether,  before  the  resplendent  theological  intellect 
of  the  reviewer  ! 

In  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  my  letter,  the  reviewer,  with  reference  to 
the  different  systems  of  miracles  adopted  by  Protestant  writers,  observes, 
that,  “  1  forget  to  remark,  that  these  systems  are  the  //are  opinions  of  their 
respective  authors,  and  bind  not  the  Protestant  world  to  them.”  Of  this  I 
was  fully  aware,  and  my  object  in  noticing  these  discordant  systems  was, 
to  shew  the  absurdity  of  them  all,  in  attempting  to  limit  to  any  particular 
jKTiod  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  contrary  to  a  divine  unlimited 
promise.  But  the  reviewer  seems  to  doubt  wdiether  my  extracts  from  these 
authors  “are  correctly  &nd honestly  given,”  and  even  “  .v/ro//«*/y  susj)ccts  the 
concluding  sentence  on  presumptive  evidence  to  be  apocryphal,”  because  he 
has  not  the  works  of  these  authors  “  at  hand  !”  Here  is  charity  indeed  ! 
No  matter,  howTver ;  let  Dr  Middleton  and  others  say  w’hat  they  please, 
“the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  any  more  than  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
itself,”  would  not  be  affected,  “  although  miracles  continued  to  this  hour.” 
Really  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  so  far  from  being  affected  by  miracles,  would 
he  thereby  even  farther  corroborated  ;  but  if  miracles,  which  have  been  just¬ 
ly  denominated  by  Paley,  Grotius,  and  the  other  learned  advocates  of  reve¬ 
lation,  the  criterion  of  truth,  are  confined  to,  or  have  been  continued  in  the 
Catholic  Church  exclusively,  how  can  it  for  a  moment  be  maintained  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  not  affected  by  such  extraordinary  manifestations 
of  Providence  against  it  ? 

The  review’er  skilfully  evades  discussion  on  the  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  continuation  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church,  the  arguments 
lor  which  are  too  strong  to  be  rebutted.  But  conceiving  the  j)ositive  evi¬ 
dence  more  vulnerable,  he  attacks  it,  by  calling  in  question  its  authenticity; 
and,  lest  his  arguments  should  fail  to  produce  conviction  of  themselves,  he 
resorts  to  sarcasm  and  raillery,  the  usual  expedients  of  those  who  support  a 
had  cause.  The  positive  evidence,  the  reviewer  maintains,  is  “  not  entitled 
to  any  frreat  degree  of  credibility,”  because  it  “  is  drawn  from  Catholic- 
Church  historians  chiefly,**  Silly  reasoning  indeed  !  The  miracles  1  have 
alluded  to  are  not  to  be  believed,  because  they  are  not  attested  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  church,  or  by  Pagan  authors,  but  are  related  by  Christian  his¬ 
torians  ! !  An  infidel  might,  with  equal  shew  of  reason,  argue  against  the 
credibility  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  TesUment,  because  the  genuineness 
of  the  books  in  which  they  are  related  is  authenticated  by  Christians  !  The 
credibility  of  the  Church  historians  is  well  supported  by  the  incredulous 
Middleton.  He  observes,  “  as  far  as  Church  historians  can  illustrate  or 


iistorians  can  illustrate  or 
throw  light  upon  any  thing,  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  all  history  so  con¬ 
stantly,  explicitly,  and  unanimously  affirmed  by  tWm  all,  as  the  continual 
succession  of  those  powers  through  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  father  that  first 
mentions  them,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  which  same  success 
sion  is  still  farther  deduced  by  persons  of  the  most  eminent  charac¬ 
ter,  FOR  THEIR  PROBITY,  LEARNING,  AND  DIGNITY  in  the  liomun  Church 
to  this  very  day.  So  that  the  only  doubt  that  can  remain  with  ns  is,  whether 
the  Church  historians  are  to  be  trusted  or  not  ?  for  if  any  credit  be  due  to 
them  in  the  nrexeni  raae.  it  must  reach  either  to  all  or  to  none  ,*  because  the 


^  But  he  knew  well  why  he  was  a  Catholic.  Sec  his  Hind  and  Panther, 

*  Life  of  Drj’dcn. 
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ally  eo  faroi  it  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  persons  a/iesiingy  or  ike  nature 
of  the  things  attested  As  the  basis  of  his  examination  of  the  positive 

(ience,  the  reviewer  adopts  the  rule,  or  “  invariable  maxim,*’  of  Mosheiin  (an 
historian  too  metaphysical  and  fanciful  to  be  much  relied  upon,)  “  that  no 
events  are  to  be  esteemed  miraculous  which  may  be  rationally  attributed  to 
natural  causes,  and  accounted  for  by  a  recourse  to  the  ordinary  dispensations 
of  Providence.**  And  he  observes,  that  this  rule,  “  if  observed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Stewart  and  Miss  Lalor,  (why  not  in  those  of  Misses 
O’Connor  and  Dowell  too  ?)  would  have  spared  the  discussion  of  this 
question  now,  and  saved  Drs  Murray  and  Doyle  the  blush  of  conscious 
shame.”  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  was  by  observing  this  very  rule,  that  not 
only  these  Dignitaries,  but  all  who  have  concurred  with  them  in  opinion, 
have  inferred  the  miraculousness  of  the  cures  ;  but  this  conclusion,  that  an 
incurable  disease  cannot  be  cured  by  naturaJ  causes,  the  learned  reviewer  de¬ 
nounces,  in  the  outset  of  his  speculations,  as  “  unwarranted,  on  the  principles 
of  fair  reasoning,  analogy,  and  experience  !” 

^Vithout  questioning  the  general  accuracy  of  Mosheim’s  rule,  (for  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  every  event  which  may  be  attributed  to  natural  causes 
is  the  result  of  these  causes,  or  of  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence,) 

1  beg  to  differ  toto  coelo  from  the  reviewer  in  his  application  of  the  rule. 
Dr  Cheyne,  whose  private  opinion  on  miracles  is  not  known,  thinks  that 
there  was  not  any  thing  miraculous  in  the  change  which  took  place  in  Mrs 
Stewart’s  health,  “  and  that  her  case  can,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  natural  principles.”  This  single  opinion  of  Dr  Cheyne  is 
said  to  be  “  quite  decisive;”  of  what,  to  be  sure,  the  reviewer  does  not  say  ; 
but  be  it  observed,  that  this  decisive”  opinion  affects  the  case  of  Mrs 
Stewart  alone,  and  the  case  of  Miss  Dowell  was  pronounced  incurable  by 
the  late  Dr  Uailie,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Drs  Mills,  Crampton,  and  Cheyne. 
Again,  with  regard  to  Mrs  Stewart’s  case,  it  is  clearly  proved  by  certificates 
of  different  medical  practitioners,  and  from  the  “  sworn  testimony  of  re¬ 
spectable  persons,  that  Mrs  Stewart  had  laboured  under  an  apoplectic 
tendency,  and  long-continued  paralytic  disorder,  by  which  she  was  confined 
to  IkhI  for  better  than  six  months,  and  on  the  3 1st  July  was  speechless,  and 
declared  to  be  dying  by  her  physicians  ;  yet,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  different  periods  above  quoted,  she  declares  her¬ 
self  suddenly  free  from  palsy  on  the  following  day,  August  1st,  enjoying  the 
fwwer  of  motion,  and  all  her  lost  faculties.  Limited  indeed  must  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  tile  man  be,  and  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  operations 
of  Nature,  who  could  suppose,  that  in  one  short  day  such  abolition  of  bodi¬ 
ly  jiower  could  be  restored,  and  that  such  pristine  vigour  and  strength  could 
be  established,  as  to  fit  the  body  for  the  exertion  of  the  many  functions 
which  health  required  V’  The  able  writer  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
this  extract  observes,  that  it  is  really  a  curious  consideration,  how,  at  a 
certain  hour,  appointed  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  and  on 
a  future  day,  at  least  one  month  distant,  that  those  three  incurable  cases 
should  be  suddenly  restored  to  health,  contrary  to  the  humanly  appointed 
fixed  principles  of  Nature.  But  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  force  of  ima¬ 
gination.  Ridiculous  assertion  !  Can  man  suddenly  renew  such  destruction 
of  bodily  power  by  the  force  of  imagination  ?  Can  he  remodel  the  most  trivial 
complaint  to  which  he  is  liable  by  thought }  If  he  can,  how  comes  disease. 
Imperfect  indeed  would  the  human  body  be,  if  w’e  could  remove  and  meta¬ 
morphose  it  at  pleasure.  But  the  idea  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense  • 
Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  different  opinions  of  Protestants  re¬ 
garding  these  cures,  which  seem  destined  to  destroy  each  other  by  their  con¬ 
trariety.  The  more  general  opinion  is,  that  no  cures  have  been  effected  at 
all,  which  the  review-er,  on  weighing  the  evidence  adduced,  very  justly  re¬ 
probates  as  an  absurdity.  Another,  of  which  the  reviewer  is  the  champion,  (I 


*  Dcf.  by  J  K,  L.  App.  Note  A.  p.  ll«- 
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should  have  said  the  inventory)  admits  the  cures,  but  dors  not  consider  them 
as  supernatural,  thougli  wonderful.  And  a  thinl  opinion,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  sceptical  sons  of  iEsculapius,  attributes  the  cures  to  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturwy  or  the  operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  boily,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves.  The  two  first  systems  have  been  already  rendered  hors 
dc  combaty  and  the  last  is  thus  happily  ridiculed  and  refuted  by  J.  K.  L. 
“  Oh,  happy  nerves  !  Were  Erasmus  now  living,  he  would  not  select  folly 
as  a  theme  for  praise,  and  pass  by  the  unspeakahle  and  incomprehensible 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  nervous  system.  This  system,  which  can  kill 
and  cure  with  equal  facility,  or  administer  relief  to  the  dumb  and  liypo- 
chondriac, — which  can  rescue  life  from  the  grasp  of  apoplexy,  and  say  to 
liim  or  her  who  has  been  bowed  down  with  infirmity  for  years,  ‘  Take  up 
thy  bed,  and  w’alk !’  le  medicin  mature  lui  of  Moliere  was  unacquainted 
with  it,  or  bleeding  and  hot  w'ater  would  not  have  been  his  only  specifics. 
Exquisite  system,  and,  like  the  mines  of  Potosi,  as  yet  not  half  explored  ! 
AVhy  were  you  not  familiar  with  Hippocrates  and  Oalen,  or  the  incanta« 
tions  by  which  you  could  be  regularly  excited  to  do  your  works  of  mercy 
taught  or  sung  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Euripides  ^  The  batteries  of  your 
moral  galvanism  have  hitherto  been  unknown  to  us,  and  we  pined  and  died, 
like  our  fathers,  whilst  you  were  in  the  midst  of  us,  always  ready,  if  only 
conjured  by  a  rightful  spell,  to  minister  relief.  We  have  at  length,  how'- 
ever,  discovered  the  recesses  where  you  sleep  ;  we  shall  often  have  recourse 
to  you:  w'e  will  make  you  queen  of  all  chronic  diseases,  and  proclaim  you 
tlic  Deity  of  the  lame  and  blind — of  the  deaf  and  dumb  !  All  this  w’e  pro¬ 
mise  you,  provided  you  abandon  those  silly  Papists,  or  not  confine  your  fa¬ 
vours  to  them  alone.  My  correspondent  will  excuse  this  trifling;  ‘  Hidcntcm 
diccre  veritm  quid  vetat  ** 

Leaving  the  case  of  the  paralytic  Nun,”  the  only  one  he  has  vainly 
endeavoured  to  overthrow,  the  reviewer,  after  admitting  the  miraculous 
events  which  took  place  when  the  apostate  Julian  attempted  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  proceeds  to  consider  the  other  instances  of  miracles  I 
have  adduced.  The  first  is,  that  of  the  wild  beasts  being  restrained  by  a  di¬ 
vine  power  from  touching  the  martyrs  destined  to  be  devoured  by  them. 
These  “  phenomena”  the  reviewer  admits,  but  he  rejects  the  idea  of  any 
miraculous  interposition,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  three  modern  Protes¬ 
tant  authors,  who  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  naked  facts,  as  attested  by 
undoubted  historians,  but  their  own  conjectures ;  and  who  might,  with  al¬ 
most  equal  propriety,  have  called  in  question  the  miraculous  preservation  of 
Daniel  among  the  lions. 

The  reviewer  also  admits  the  amazing  instance  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
fifth  century  retaining  their  speech  after  their  tongues  had  been  cut  out ; 
“  a  fact,”  he  observes,  “  which  has  been  supported  by  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  the  most  credible  and  respectable.”  The  reviewer  would  fain  think 
the  event  natural ;  **  yet  as  vie,  he  observes,  “  do  not  tliink  it  as  easy  to 
speak  without,  as  with  a  tongue,  we  are  ready  to  admit  it  wonderful^  ^  But  it 
seems  the  admission  of  this  miraculous  event  in  the  persons  of  Catholics,  for 
holding  the  true  faith  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy,  benefits  not  the 
letter- w'riter*8  theory  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  for  it  was  done  without  the  instrumentality  of  man,  or  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Romish  Church.”  Does  the  reviewer  really  mean  to  say, 
that  miracles  wrought  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  is  no  proof  that 
miracles  continue  in  the  Church,  because  they  have  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  instrumentality  of  man  ?  The  miraculousness  even  of  this  event,  he 
observes,  has  been  disputed,  however,  as  two  of  those  who  suflfered  could 
not  speak  at  all,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tongues  of  those  who 
retained  the  use  of  speech  had  not  been  rooted  out  altogether,  but  that  a 
small  part  of  that  muscle  had  remained.  But  how  stands  the  fact?  St. 
V’ictor  says,  that  the  order  “  to  cut  out  their  tongues  to  the  roots,  and  to 
chop  off  their  right  hands,”  was  executed  * ;  and  .^neas  of  Gaza  testifies. 


'  Def.  by  J.  R.  L.  p.  18. 
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that  he  examined  the  matter  with  his  own  eyes,  and  "  saw  that  their 
tongues  were  entirely  cut  away,  root  and  all  Procopius,  who  had  also 
seen  these  confessors,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  both  attest  this  won¬ 
derful  event,  say,  that  the  two  who  lost  the  faculty  of  speaking  did  retain 
their  speech,  after  their  tongues  had  been  cut  out,  along  with  the  rest,  but 
having  fallen  into  certain  immoralities,  they  lost  the  use  of  speech,  in  pun¬ 
ishment,  as  was  supposed,  of  their  crimes. 

Having  no  means  of  rebutting  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  cure  of  the 
blind  man,  and  the  restoration  of  three  bodies  to  life,  by  the  bones  of  8t. 
Stephen,  the  reviewer  attempts  to  wield  those  weapons  of  ridicule  which  an 
intidel  would  employ  against  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  wrought  by 
means  of  the  aprons  and  handkerchiefs  of  St.  i*aul.  To  match  these  miracles, 
the  reviewer,  by  way  of  digression,  relates  a  fabulous  story  about  St.  Jcroin's 
ghost,  taken  from  a  forged  Epistle  of  St.  Cyril,  which  he,  following  the 
misrepresentations  of  fraudulent  authors,  states  was  got  up,  among  others, 
“  to  encrease  the  wealth  and  j>ower  of  the  Clergy."  This  clumsy  story  was 
detected,  but  by  whom  }  By  Catholics.  “  Vet,"  observes  the  reviewer, 
“  Catholics  believe  it  nevertheless.  If  it  was  not  true,  they  said  it  should 

have  been  true  ;  they  had  only  to  believe  it,  and  all  was  welt  enoufrh  !”  Being 
desirous  to  spare  the  reviewer  the  “  blush  of  conscious  shame,"  I  shall  not 
urge  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  for  1  am  willing  to  suppose 
him  one  of  those  writers  who  thoughtlessly  borrow  this  and  similar  false¬ 
hoods  from  their  predecessors,  in  the  work  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse  ; 
and  who,  having  acquired  their  antipathies  by  a  sort  of  inheritance,  insen¬ 
sibly  allow  their  prejudices  to  warp  their  understanding,  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  folly  and  credulity  to  which  they  lead.  Of  a  piece  with  the  story 
about  St.  Jerom  are  those  of  Constantinus  Turritanus,  and  Bishop  'fheo- 
hald,  of  all  which  I  shall  leave  the  reviewer  undisturbed  possession.  If 
these  are  the  results  of  bis  favourite  study,"  far  be  it  from  me  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  acquisition. 

But  the  testimonies  of  those  great  lights  of  Christianity,  Sts.  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  who  relate  the  miracles  last  mentioned,  seem  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  “  as  the  former  wanted  solidity,  accuracy,  and  shrewd  observation," 
and  the  latter  “  has  involved  himself  in  the  most  extraordinary  contradic¬ 
tions."  For  me  to  attempt  to  become  the  defender  of  such  men  would  be 
presumptuous  indeed.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  sanctity  ot 
their  lives,  have  been  embalmed  in  the  page  of  history,  and  every  passing 
age  has  added  fresh  and  unfading  lustre  to  their  memories.  Of  St.  Ambrose, 
a  minister  of  our  National  Church  thus  expresses  himself:  “St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  who  died  in  the  year  397,  and  to  whom  Spottiswood  com¬ 
pares  Mr  Erskine  of  Dun,  w’as  a  person  of  noble  birth,  and  received  a  most 
pious  education.  In  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  was  Governor  of  a  province 
in  Italy,  in  which  he  acquired  great  fame,  for  his  justice  and  moileration. 
After  he  became  Bishop  of  Milan,  he  bade  adieu  to  all  secular  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  office.  He  spoke  to 
Princes  with  courage,  but  also  wdth  prudence  and  moderation.  He  was  firrn 
in  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  against  the  persons  who  had  deviateil 
from  it ;  and  such  was  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  and  the  honied 
or  agreeable  manner  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  name  of  the  *  Mellifluous 
Doctor'  has  by  some  been  conferred  upon  him  The  reviewer  remarks, 
that  “  were  we  to  quote  one  father  sooner  than  another,  against  miraclesj 
after  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  would  he  their  champion  St.  Austin, 
and  to  establish  his  **  extraordinary  contradictions,"  the  reviewer  quotes 
two  passages  from  the  Saint's  book  De  Vera  lieliffione,  to  instruct  that  St* 
Augustine  thought  that  miracles  were  no  longer  necessary  ;  and  with  an  wr 
of  triumph,  the  reviewer  asks  me  to  reconcile  these  sentences  with  t  c 
narratives  of  the  alleged  virtues  of  these  relics."  Now,  I  am  afraid,  no  - 
withstanding  the  reviewer’s  “  acquaintance  with  the  historians  and  others 


^  Dial,  between  Theophrastus  and  Axitheus. 

*  Scott**  Hist,  of  the  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  p. 
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>ilioni  the  letter-writer  adduces,”  the  tnemorable  passage  in  tlie  Saints’  Rook 
t)l‘  Retractations,  in  w’hicli  he  himself  reconciles  the  point,  has  escaped  the 
reviewer’s  observation  :  “  W’^hat  1  also  said,  that  those  miracles  w  ere  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  in  our  times,  lest  the  soul  should  always  seek  after  things 
visible,  and  mankind  should  wax  cold  by  their  frecjucncy,  who  had  been  in- 
Hanied  by  their  novelty,  is  certainly  true.  For  when  hands  are  laid  on  the 
baptized,  they  do  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  worn,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  all  nations  ;  nor  are  the  sick  vow  cured  by  the 
shadow  of  (dirist’s  preachers  as  they  pass  by  them,  and  others  such  as  these, 
which,  it  is  manifest,  <lid  afterwards  cease  :  Rot  u  lmt  I  .said,  i.s  tud  so  to  he 
understood  as  if’  no  miracles  are  believed  to  he  jierformed  now  in  the  name  nf 
Christ :  for  1  myself,  when  1  wrote  that  very  book,  ( l)e  Vera  Heh^hmc,) 
knew  that  a  blind  man  had  received  his  sight  in  the  city  of  Milan,  at  the 
bodies  of  the  Milanese  martyrs,  and  several  others  besides  ;  nay,  such  num¬ 
bers  are  performed  in  these  our  days,  that  1  neither  can  know  them  all,  nor, 
though  1  knew  them,  could  1  enumerate  them 
The  miracles  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  are  next  alluded  to,  and 
dismissed,  by  asking  “  how  we  can  believe  St.  Augustine,  when  we  see  him 

working  miracles  to  convince  the  Britons  that  for  cousins-gerinan  to  marry 
is  a  sin,  and  that  those  who  did  so  would  have  no  children,  when  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  he  must  have  known,  sprung  from  that  connection?”  But  is 
it  true  that  St.  Augustine  wrought  miracles  for  the  absurd  purpose  stated 
by  the  reviewer  ?  By  no  means  ;  for  all  his  miracles,  w  ith  the  exception  of 
one,  related  to  have  taken  place  in  presence  of  the  British  Itisbops,  w’ere 
wrought  to  convince  the  Pagan  An^lu-Sa.ions  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Neither  does  the  exception  support  the  reviewer’s  averment.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  to  instruct  that  St.  Augustine  held 
the  opinion,  which  all  experience  contradicts,  that  no  issue  could  ensue  from 
the  marriage  of  cousins-german,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  any  churchman 
or  layman  ever  held  such  an  opinion,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  case  to  be 
immediately  noticed.  The  Church  has  indeed  always  reprobated  marriages 
within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  as  unnatural  extending  the  prohibition 
to  the  fourth  degree  ;  but  she  has  been  in  the  practice,  when  good  reasons 
existed  for  it,  of  dispensing  with  the  prohibition  in  the  third  and  fourth  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  very  rarely,  and  not  without  the  strongest  grounds  in  the  second. 
Cousins-german,  by  the  Canon  law,  which  the  Church  follows,  stand  in  the 
second  degree,  but  in  the  fourth,  according  to  the  lioman  law’.  ^Vith  re¬ 
gard  to  the  opinion  -attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  I  find,  on  consulting  V'e- 
iierable  Bede  that  St.  Augustine  proposed  certain  interrogatories  to  Gre- 


^  Item  quod  dixi.  Nec  miracula  ista  in  nostris  temporibus  durare  |>crmiHsa  sunt, 
ne  anima  semper  visibilia  quaereret,  ct  eorum  consuetudine  frigesceret  genus  huma- 
num,  quorum  novitate  flagravit.  Verum  cst  quidem :  non  enim  nunc  usque  cum 
manus  im|K)nitur  baptizatis,  sic  accipiunt  Spiritum  Sanctum  ut  loquantur  linguis 
omnium  gentium  :  aut  nunc  usque  ad  umliram  transcuntium  pra*dicatorum  Christi 
sanantur  infirmi,  et  si  qua  talia  tunc  facta  sunt  qua*  postea  cessassc  manitestum  est. 
Sed  non  sic  accepiendum  est,  quod  dixi,  ut  nunc  in  Christi  nomine  fieri  miracula 
nulla  credantur.  Nam  ego  ipse,  quando  istum  ipsum  librum  scri()si,  ad  Mediolan- 
ensium  corpora  martyrum,  in  eadem  civitate  cascum  illuminatum  fuissc  jam  nove- 
ram,  et  alia  nonnnlla,  qualia  tarn  mul^  etiam  istis  temporibus  Hunt,  ut  nec  omnia 
cognosccre,  nec  ea  quae  cognoscimus  CTBinerare  possimus.  L>  /.  lictrac.  C.  xiii. 

Montesquieu,  in  treating  of  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  relations,  consi¬ 
ders  it  “  extremely  delicate  to  fix  exactly  the  point  at  which  the  laws  of  nature  stop, 
and  where  the  civil  laws  begin  and  he  attributes  the  prohibition  of  marriage  Ixi- 
tw’een  cousins-german  to  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  prohibition  against  ncarw 
relations.  “  These  principles  are  so  strong  and  so  natural,  that  they  have  had  their 
influence  almost  all  over  the  earth,  indejxindcntly  of  any  communication.  It  was 
not  the  Romans  who  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa  that  the  marriage  of  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  fourth  degree  (cousins-german)  was  incestuous :  it  was  not  the  Ro¬ 
mans  that  communicated  this  sentiment  to  the  Arabs :  it  was  not  they  who  taught 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldivian  islands.”  Sphit  of  Lavty  Vol.  //.  x.wi. 
Chap.  U.  3L.  I.c.  27. 
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gory  tlie  Orcaf,  one  of  which  was,  Within  what  degrees  of  kindred  Citristians 
might  marry  r  and  the  Pope,  with  reference  to  the  marriages  of  cousins-ger- 
inan,  says,  in  answer,  that  “  experience  shews  that  no  children  are  born  of 
them  an  opinion  so  singular,  that  some  have  supposed  this  answer  an 
interpolation  or  forgery  ;  and  Dupin  says,  that  “  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
some  of  the  answers  are  extraordinary  enough  But  as  it  is  quoted  by 
liede,  and  as  Pope  Zachary  referred  to  the  answer  in  a  council  held  in  7  ni 
the  authenticity  of  it  seems  to  be  rather  established.  * 

'File  miracles  of  St.  Bernard,  it  seems,  are  not  to  be  believed,  on  account 
of  his  conduct  in  the  Holy  War,  and  the  want  of  success  which  attended 
the  Christian  arras  in  the  Second  Crusade.  The  enemies  of  the  Saint,  in  his 
own  times,  did  not  hesitate  to  reproach  him  with  its  failure  ;  but  he  satis¬ 
factorily  defended  himself,  in  his  address  to  Pope  Eugenius  III.  “  Sed  di- 
cunt  forsitan  isti :  unde  scimus  quod  a  Domino  senno  egressus  sit  ?  Qua* 
signa  tu  facis  ut  credamus  tibi  ?  N^on  est  quod  ad  ista'ipse  respondeam  :  par- 
cendum  verecundiae  meae :  responde  tu  pro  me  et  pro  te  ipse,  secundum  ca 
qute  vidisti  et  audisti 

The  miracles  of  St.  Xavier,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  not  being  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  those  urged  against  the  miracles  of  Sts.  Augustine 
and  Bernard,  the  reviewer  passes  them  without  particular  remark,  and  he 
even  condescends  not  to  hinder  any  body  to  believe  them  who  will,  though 
he  must  admire  their  credulity.’*  These  credulous  persons,  if  assured 
that  the  reviewer  had  examined  the  evidence  for  these  miracles  rationally, 
and  without  prejudice,  would,  1  am  sure,  feel  greater  admiration  at  his  in- 
credulitif.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  this  Apostolic  man  converted 
more  heathens  in  one  year  than  all  the  Protestant  Missionaries  have  done 
since  the  commencement  of  their  labours.  Mr  Hackluyt,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  That  godly  Professor,  and 

painful  Doctor  of  the  Indian  nation,  in  matters  concerning  religion,  Francis 
Xavier,  after  great  labours,  injuries,  and  calamities,  suffered  with  much  pa¬ 
tience,  departed,  indued  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  out  of  this  life,  A.  1). 
1552,  after  that  many  thousands  w'ere  by  him  brought  to  the  knowleilge  of 
Christ  He  again  says,  “  of  this  holy  man,  his  particular  virtues  and 
wonderful  works,  all  the  latter  histories  of  Indian  regions  are  full 
Babdeus,  in  his  Indian  History,  and  Monsieur  Tavernier,  in  his  Rccueil, 
(both  Protestants,)  concur  with  Hackluyt  in  the  above  eulogium.  Grotius 
must  undoubtedly  have  had  the  miracles  of  St.  Xavier  in  view,  in  arguing 
for  a  continuation  of  miracles.  “  As  the  latter  ages,  also,  are  full  of  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  same  thing,  I  do  not  know  by  what  reason  some  are  moved  to 
restrain  that  gift  (of  miracles)  to  the  first  ages  only.  ^Therefore,  if  any 
one  would  even  preach  Christ,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  hiniy  (mark  this,) 
to  nations  that  know  him  not,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  force  of  the  promise 
would  still  remain.”  Vide  St.  Mark  xvi.,  17  and  18. 

By  the  aid  of  a  few  quotations  from  Mosheim  and  his  own  fancy,  the 
reviewer  easily  resolves  the  problem  proposed  by  St.  Jerom  to  Vigilantius, 
but  in  a  w’ay  which  Vigilantius,  1  am  sure,  would  never  have  thought  of. 
“  The  priesthood  of  those  days”  stand,  however,  acquitted  in  the  mind  of 
every  impartial  person,  of  the  foul  charge  made  against  them ;  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  have  learnetl  not  to  repine  at  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies  ;  for  if 
the  goodman  of  the  house  has  been  called  Beelzebub,  what  treatment  can 
those  of  his  household  expect  That  the  desire  of  gain  may  have  induced 
crafty  knaves  to  attempt  to  pass  off  false  relics  as  genuine,  I  do  not  mean  to 
dispute  ;  but  whether  they  succeeded,  I  cannot  well  know,  till  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  the  facts  than  those  historians  who  say  so.  When  they 
considered  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  bones  of  Elisha  in  restoring  the 
dead  to  life,  the  cures  performed  by  the  applications  of  the  aprons  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  which  had  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  no  less  miracu- 

ous,  well-attested  events  which  bad  happened  by  the  use  of  the  relics  of 


1  Vol.  V.,  Art.  St.  Greg.  *  De  Consid.  L.  ii.  c.  1. 

^  3  Principal  Navigations,  Part  2.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  81.  ^  Ibid. 
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otluT  Saints,  it  was  no  wonder  indeed  that  the  Christians  of  the  early  ages» 

in  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  should  become  desirous  of  possessing  the  pre¬ 
cious  remains  of  holy  men.  The  reviewer  will  require  better  authority 
tliai)  that  of  Mosheiin  to  make  good  his  assertion  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it 
was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  calumny  and  misrepresentation  be¬ 
came  the  order  of  the  day,  that  the  falsehood  was  invented  of  the  Priesthood 
nourishing  and  fomenting  this  rage  for  relics,  for  “  the  prospect  of  gain, 
ami  the  ambitious  desire  of  being  reverenced  by  the  multitude."  Though 
apparently  no  admirer  of  relics,  the  reviewer,  if  he  be  an  antiquary,  would, 

1  presume,  be  as  anxious  as  I  would  be  to  get  hold  of  a  handkerchief  which 
had  heen  used  by  St.  Paul.  He  perhaps  would  keep  it  as  a  curwsiltfy  to 

exhibit  it  occasionally  to  the  Monkbarns’  brotherhood,  as  he  would  keep 

the  original  manuscript  of  Luther’s  conference  with  the  Devil,  or  the  li¬ 
cense  which  he  and  his  reforming  companions  granted  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  but  /  would  hold  it  as  a  sacred  relic,  destined,  perhaps,  again  to  be 
ihc  means  of  miraculous  cures. 

To  meet  the  force  of  the  testimony  in  favour  of  miracles,  the  reviewer 
says,  that,  by  adopting  my  method,  “  and  believing  every  thing  for  gospel 
that  he  finds  stated  by  Historians  and  Fathers,"  he  “  could  make  out  a 
much  stronger  case  for  the  existence  of  witchcraft and  that  he  would 
“  be  able  to  prove  it  from  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,"  records 
of  the  Justiciary  Tribunals,  judicial  conft'ssions,  &c.  Now,  it  was  no 
part  of  iny  plea  to  believe  “  every  thing  for  gosj)er  that  has  been  stated  by 
Historians. and  Fathers  ;  but  what  I  maintained  was,  that  as  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  illustrated  by  a  succession  of  miracles  and 
miraculous  powers, — that  as  Christianity  was  established  by  means  of  mira¬ 
cles, — that  as  its  Divine  Founder  had  promised  to  invest  his  followers  with 
miraculous  powers,  without  any  limitation  as  to  time, — and  that  as  the  fads  of 
a  continuation  of  miraculous  powers  had  been  attested  unanimously  by  the 
Fathers  and  Historians,  who  had  either  been  witnesses  themselves  of  the 
facts  they  relate,  or  had  received  them  from  undoubted  authority,  and  that 
as  these  Fathers  and  Historians  were  men  of  undoubted  probity,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  w’as  beyond  doubt.  That  a 
general  belief  in  the  existence  of  witches  and  witchcraft  existed  both  among 
•lews  and  Christians,  must  be  known  to  every  body,  and  that  they  did  exist, 
what  man  is  there  who  believes  in  the  Bible  that  can  deny  the  fact  ?  1  should 
wish  to  know  from  the  reviewer,  who  professes  to  found  his  religion  upon 
the  Bible,  what  his  opinion  is  concerning  the  noted  instance  of  the  witch  of 
Fndor  bringing  up  the  ghost  of  Samuel  before  the  affrighted  Saul  L"  Or 
of  what  we  are  told  respecting  Manasses  having  used  enchantments,  and 
dealing  with  familiar  spirits  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  many  de¬ 
luded  creatures  have  fancied  themselves  possessed  of  powders  of  a  description 
exercised  by  the  wizzards  of  old,  and  that  Churchmen,  Historians,  Judges, 
and  others,  (Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,)  have  been  deceived  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  such  powers.  What  is  the  reviewer's 
opinion  of  the  astonishing  cases  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  of  evil 
spirits  or  demons  having  possessed  the  bodies  of  men  ?  If  he  refer  to  Mid¬ 
dleton,  he  will  tell  him  that  the  possessed  persons  were  affected  by  the 
epilepsy,  or  the  falling- sick  ness  ;  but  lest  the  reviewer  should  be  led  away 
with  this  opinion,  out  of  a  blind  admiration  of  Middleton,  I  would  ask  him 
to  consider  whether  it  was  the  epilepsy,  or  the  falling-sickness,  with  which  the 
two  men  were  afflicted  out  of  whom  our  Saviour  cast  the  devils,  who  again 
were  permitted,  at  their  own  solicitation,  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  rushed  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished 
in  the  waters  Whether  it  was  the  epilepsy,  or  the  falling-sicknws,  which 
occasioned  the  dumbness  of  the  man  who  spoke  after  the  devil,  with  which 
he  had  been  possessed,  had  been  cast  out  *  ?  Would  the  reviewer  infer,  that 
because  demoniacs  are  not  now  known,  that  they  never  existed,  after  the 
clear  scriptural  testimonies  alluded  to  ?  But  the  reviewer,  also,  by  adopting 
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the  same  method  of  believing  every  thing  for  ffospel  that  we  find  stated 
by  Historians  and  Fathers,”  (a  plan  which  I  have  shewn  I  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed,)  says,  he  could  bring  as  strong  miracles  from  I^agan  authors 
WTought  to  disprove  Christian  miracles,  as  1  have  to  prove  miracles  wrouchi 
by  Saints.”  Indeed  !  Hut  who  l)elieves  the  Pag-an  miracles,  even  the  best  at¬ 
tested  ?  Are  the  miracles  of  Moses  rendered  the  less  credible,  because  they 
were  rivalled  by  the  lying  wonders  of  Pharaoh’s  magicians  ?  But  divine 
revelation  has  put  us  sufficiently  on  our  guard  against  such  impositions 
however  credible  they  may  be  made  to  appear. 

The  review'er,  after  all  his  labours,  appears  to  entertain  some  misgivin'^s 
as  to  the  success  of  his  attack  on  the  old  miracles,  and  accordingly  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  admitting  1  had  made  out  a  stronger  case  than  he  thinks  1  have 
done  for  the  existence  and  continuation  of  miracles  and  miraculous  powers, 
posterior  to  the  Apostolic  age,  “  this  leaves  the  Irish  miracles  where  they 
were,  and  neither  proves  nor  disproves  their  authenticity  further  than  ren¬ 
dering  them  prohahle*’  But  who  could  be  so  w^eak  as  to  suppose  that,  by 
instructing  the  miracles  of  Xavier,  Bernard,  Augustine,  and  others,  1  meant 
to  attempt  to  prove  by  them  those  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  farther  than  to  ren¬ 
der  them  independent  of  their  own  facts  and  circumstances,  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  }  The  object  of  my  letter  w^as  rather  to  instruct  a  continuation  of 
miraculous  pow'ers  in  the  Christian  Church  after  the  Apostolic  age,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  sweeping  declaration  of  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
than  to  establish  (if  any  thing  1  would  have  said  could  have  added  to  the 
irresistible  and  overwhelming  force  of  the  testimony)  the  recent  miracles 
which  have  taken  place,  not  merely  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  also  in 
(iermany  and  other  European  kingdoms,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  consequences  which  we  draw  from  these  miracles  are  ingeniously  me¬ 
tamorphosed  by  the  reviewer  into  objects,  and  these  objects  are  said  to  be, 
“  to  settle  doctrines,”  while  “  the  object  of  the  primitive  miracles  was  not 
to  explain  doctrines,  but  to  convert  l*agans,”  and  Jews  too,  certainly.  Were 
not  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  taught  and  explained  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  and* were  not  the  primitive  miracles  wrought  to  establish  these  ? 
And  if  any  of  these  truths  are  called  in  question,  and  a  great  defection  from 
Christianity  take  place,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  powers 
would  be  granted  in  later  times  to  vindicate  the  truths  of  Christianity  as 
formerly?  Do  we  not  find,  that  although  Moses  proved  his  mission  by  mi¬ 
racles,  and  established  the  worship  of  the  true  G(k1,  that  miracles  were  of¬ 
ten  wrought  in  defence  thereof,  and  to  bring  back  the  Israelites  from  idola¬ 
try  ?  The  reviewer  thinks  it  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  cures  in  question 
are  wrought,  ”  that  the  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  in  these  days 
is  so  much  fallen  away,  might  be  revived  amongst  the  many  denominations  ot 
Christians” — adding,  that  “  signs  are  for  them  that  believe  not,  not  for  them 
that  believe,”  a  quotation  which  corroborates  the  position  he  argues  against. 
If  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I  am  sure  they  require 
not  even  the  aid  of  miracles  to  convince  them  that  their  Church  is  a  pure 
Church,  the  mass  holy,  and  that  Christ  is  a  divine  person,  notwithstanding 
the  unhallowed  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  eradicate  the  ancient 
faith  introtluced  into  Green  Erin  by  St.  Patrick.  Let  those  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  deride  the  mass,  “  blaspheme  whatsoever^  things 
they  know  not  ^,”  and  disbelieve  the  promises  of  Christ  to  his  Church, 
take  warning  and  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the  faith,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  certain,  that  that  Church  in  which  a  continuation  of  those 
miraculous  powers  promised  by  Christ  is  exhibited,  must  be  the  true  Church, 
and  that  the  rites  by  which  they  are  effected  are  of  divine  origin.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Conyers  Middleton,  the  ablest  and  most  subtile,  yet  the 
most  candid  antagonist  that  ever  assailed  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
Church :  **  If  we  admit  the  miracles,  we  must  necessarily  adroit  the  rites 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  wrought :  they  both  rest  on  the  same  bot- 
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tom,  and  mutually  establish  each  other.  For  it  is  a  maxim  which  must  bo 
allowed  by  all  Christians,  that  whenever  any  sacred  rite  or  religious  insti¬ 
tution  becomes  the  instrument  of  miracles,  we  ought  to  consider  that  rite 
as  confirmed  by  divine  approbation  C*’ 

The  reviewer,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  introduces  a  long  detail 
taken  from  a  note  by  Moshiem's  translator  about  certain  practices  of  some 
wicked  Dominicans,  who,  for  their  impieties,  were  degraded  from  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  suffered  death,  after  the  whole  affair  had  been  inquired  into  by 
commissaries  from  RomCy  and  the  fraud  fully  proved.  For  what  purpose, 
then,  does  the  reviewer  introduce  such  an  affair  into  the  present  discus¬ 
sion,  if  it  be  not  for  e/Tcc/ ?  Is  the  Church  to  be  responsible  for  crimes 
which  she  herself  condemns  ?  Or  is  the  guilt  of  a  few  persons  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  body  to  which  they  belonged  ?  Common  sense  says  No  ; 
but  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  ignorance,  answ'cr  otherwise.  The  same 
observations  would  apply  to  the  story  told  by  the  review’er  respecting  the  /»;c- 
tended  false  miracle  at  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  near  Musselburgh,  if  true;  but 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  conviction,  that  the  account  given  is  a  com  i* let e 
FAiJRiCATiox  from  beginning  to  end,  the  invention  of  which,  however,  I 
do  not  attribute  to  our  national  reformers,  as  it  must  be  the  contrivance  of 
some  modern  bungler.  A  laborious  Protestant  author,  w  ho  has  unravelled 
many  of  the  jdous  frauds  of  our  Reformers,  says,  “  Forgery,  I  blush  for 
the  honour  of  Protestantism  while  I  write  it,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
tlje  Reformed."  And  he  candidly  acknowledges,  that  he  looked  “  in  vain 
for  one  of  those  accursed  outrages  of  imposition  among  the  disciples  of  Po¬ 
pery  It  could  not,  therefore,  arise  from  any  w’ant  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  our  reformers  to  invent  a  story  similar  to  the  one  in  question  ;  but 
to  have  published  it — aye,  there’s  the  rub" — would  have  been  too  flagrant 
an  act  to  have  esca|)ed  instant  detection  ;  and  the  best  proof  w'e  can  possibly 
have  that  the  affair  is  an  imposition,  is  the  complete  silence  of  Knox,  Bu¬ 
chanan,  and  their  reforming  contemporaries,  in  regard  to  any  such  occur¬ 
rence.  What  a  glorious  theme  this  would  have  been  for  their  venal  quills  } 

( )ur  head  Reformer  would  assuredly  have  given  us  another  blast  of  the 
trumpet,"  which  would  have  been  heard  from  the  Lancls-cnd  to  John  o’Groat’s. 
But  it  is  now  full  time  that  I  should  dispose  of  this  Protestant  wonder. 

After  giving  the  details  relative  to  Jetzer  and  his  associates,  the  reviewer 
observes,  that,  notwithstanding  of  the  failure  of  their  plans,  detected  and  ex¬ 
posed  as  they  were  by  commissaries  from  RvniCt  “  new  attempts  were  made ; 
and  the  Reformation,  inthis  country,  a  short  time  after,  was,  by  a  mmic/e  also, 
endeavoured  to  be  overthrown,  but  its  instant  detection  brought  them  (who  ? ) 
low.”  The  affair  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  year  1559,  but  no  account 
of  the  transaction  appears  to  have  been  published  till  Mh  June  1772,  that  is 
to  say,  two-hundred  and  thirteen  years  thereafter,  when  a  ridiculous  letter, 
dated  from  Kyle,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,  under  the 
fictitious  signature  of  “  Palemon,*'  giving  a  long  and  articulate  account  of 
what  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  and  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  said  to  have  preceded  and  followed  that  strange  event ;  but 
without  reference  to  any  authority  whatever ;  and  upon  the  authority  of  this 
anonymous  writer  the  Rev.  Mr  Scott,  in  his  “  History  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Protestant  Reformers  in  Scotland,"  says  he  must  beg  leave  to  rely  for 
some  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  detection  of  a  false  miracle." 
He  adds,  “  The  anecdote  of  the  false  miracle,  as  therein  mentioned,  had, 
indeed,  been  before  pretty  generally  known,  especially  to  the  families  who 
are  descended  from  Mr  Row.  But  the  ingenious  writer,  whose  letter  is 
dated  from  Kyle,  thought  proper  to  detail  it,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  rather 
too  freely,  but  in  a  very  animated  and  entertaining  manner.  I  presume 
that  he  hud  found  a  relation  of  it,  at  least  of  its  leading  circumstances,  in 
one  or  more  of  those  numerous  historical  books  and^manuscripts  which  were 
collected  by  Mr  Robert  Wodrow,  Minister  of  Eastwood,  in  the  shire  of  Ren- 

^  Introductory  Discourse,  pp«  17  and  18.  2d.  ed. 
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frew,  who  wrote  and  published,  in  two  large  volumes,  ‘A  History  of  the  SufFer- 
ings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.*  Indeed  I  am  well  assured  that  Mr  M  odrow 
rect  i ved  several  accounts  of  the  said  miracle,  ,some  of  them  differing^  in  &omc 
circumsianees  ;  and  that  he  found  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century” 

( about  140  or  150  years  after  the  alleged  event)  “  attested  by  an  ajid 
ladyy  tvho  was  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Mr  Row,  and  widow  of  a  minister 
and  also  attested  by  the  tradition  current  among  some  old  people  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  its  neighbourhootl.**  Upon  the  authority  of  the  nameless  man 
of  Kyle,  Mr  Scott  relates  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  pretended  plot, 
which  are  so  ludicrous  and  absurd,  as  to  carry  a  conviction  of  their  falsity 
along  with  them.  Vet  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Knox  repeats  the  calumny 
w  ith  a  confidence  which  even  his  own  belief  of  its  truth  (for  I  shall  sup¬ 
pose  he  did  believe  it)  could  not  warrant.  A  reference  is  indeed  made  by 
the  learned  Doctor  to  a  cayy^  said  to  be  transcribed  in  1726,  of  a  woik  which 
it  seems  passes  under  the  name  of  How’s  MS.  History  of  the  Kirk,  which 
history,  Air  Scott  says,  “  was  begun  by  Mr  David  Ferguson,  Minister  of 
Dunfermline,  continued  by  Mr  John  How,  Minister  of  Carnock,  and  inter- 
jKtlated  and  completed  by  Mr  John  How’,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  Did 
Aberdeen,”  the  grandson  of  “  the  celebrated  John  How,”  whose  conversion  to 
Protestantism  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  detection  of  the  alleged 
false  miracle.  He  also  refers  to  Scott’s  history,  already  quoted,  and  to  the 
“  account”  given  by  the  nameless  man  of  Kyle,  which  he  thinks  was 
/it'olHibly  taken  from  the  above  MS.”  It  is  remarkable  that  Principal 
How,  instead  of  ascribing  his  grandfather’s  conversion  to  any  such  cause 
as  is  now  alleged,  should  impute  it  to  “  the  pure,  godly,  and  pathetic 
preaching  of  the  famous  Knox.”  Hut  enough  has  been  said  to  convince 
every  rational  and  impartial  man  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  alleged  story, 
and  if  the  reviewer  shall  still  continue  to  give  ear  to  such  stuff,  his  credulity 
must  be  greater  than  that  of  any  man  in  the  land  of  St.  Patrick. 

1 1  w’ould  scarcely  be  credited,  w  ere  it  not  known,  that  among  sober  people 
a  belief  so  harmless  and  reasonable  in  itself  as  that  of  miracles  could  have 
called  forth  such  acrimonious  feelings  as  those  displayed  in  the  numerous 
writings,  the  produce  of  malice  or  ignorance,  which  have  of  late  issued  from 
the  press,  on  the  state  of  unhappy  Ireland.  Ignorance,  barbarity,  and  su¬ 
perstition,  are  their  perpetual  themes,  and  to  remove  these,  every  political 
empiric  comes  ready  furnished  with  a  recipe,  compounded  as  bigotry,  igno¬ 
rance,  or  interest  may  direct.  Now,  of  every  kind  of  quackery,  this  ap|H.ars 
to  me  to  be  the  worst  for  professing  liberal  opinions.  AVriters  ol  this 
description  generally  seek  to  perpetuate  intolerance,  under  the  pretence,  that 
opinions  purely  religious,  in  which  they  cannot  conscientiously  agree,  are 
inimical  to  that  liberty  which  they  themselves  enjoy,  but  of  which  they  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  just  value.  Accordingly,  w'e  incessantly  hear 
a  great  deal  of  plausible  nonsense  about  the  glory  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  they  fancy  it,  as  if  it  consisted  in  those  penal  laws  which  disfigure 
it,  or  as  if  no  part  of  it  had  existed  antecedently  to  these  blots  upon  hu¬ 
manity  and  religion,  which  stain  the  fair  charter  of  British  freedom.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  liberty  by  restraint  ?  ^Vho  ever  heard  of  a  free 
tution  of  pains  and  penalties,  of  tithes  and  the  glorious  ascendancy  r  i  f 
this  is  the  blessed  constitution  which  has  been  “  forced'"'  upon  the  Ins  ^ 
nation,  and  because  they  spurn  at  it,  they  are  declared  incapable  of  freedom  . 

“  The  essence  of  the  constitution  is,  to  make  all  who  live  under  it  free  an 
happy  ;  and  the  hoary  bigot,  or  selfish  monopolist,  who  would  exclude  us 

from  it,  on  account  of  our  religion,  neither  understands  that  religion  nor  t  e 

law  of  Nature,  which  has  been  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  finger  o 
the  living  God,  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  our  hearts.  Such  a  one  does  no  , 
cannot  understand  the  heart-burnings  of  a  high-minded  man,  who  is  un¬ 
justly  excluded  from  his  rights;  nor  that  first-fruit  of  the  law 
preservation,  which  makes  us  love  our  country,  reject  whatever 
ininish  her  glory  or  independence,  and  labour  to  make  her  free  and  *'*PPJ* 
AVhen  1  am  told  that  I  am  unfit  for  freedom,  on  account  of  the  reli^ 
which  1  profess,— when  1  have  considered  all  that  has  been  said  in  suppo 
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of  so  heinous  a  proposition,  1  feel  amazed  and  confounded,  and  ask,  Is  it 
possible  that  any  man  could  suppose,  that,  wei'e  I  in  possession  of  the  rif;hts 
and  privilej^es  of  a  British  subject,  that  all  the  power  on  eartli  would  induce 
me  to  forego  them, — that  1  would  be  inHuenced  by  any  consideration  to  reject 
the  first  and  clearest  principles  of  my  religion, — to  hate  my  country, — to  sub¬ 
ject  lier  to  the  sway  of  a  stranger,  to  destroy  my  own  happiness  and  that  of 
mv  kindred?  No  ;  1  conclude  it  is  impossible  that  any  rational  man  could 
suppose  that  Catholics,  under  equal  laws,  would  be  less  loyal,  less  faithful 
subjects,  than  any  others  The  followers  of  the  religion  of  a  B'allace, 
of  a  Bruce,  of  a  More,  and  of  a  Fenelon,  incapable  of  freedom,  and  “  the 
dupes  of  a  liarbarous  and  slavish  superstition  !"  Those  who  say  so  have  every 
claim  upon  our  pity,  but  their  sentiments  must  receive  the  reprobation  of  our 
iiiKjualitied  contempt.  The  eloquent  w’riter  from  whom  1  have  so  often  quot¬ 
ed,  in  his  address  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  thus  speaks  of  our  creed  :  “  It 
was  the  creed,  my  Lord,  of  a  Charlemagne,  and  of  a  St.  Louis  ;  of  an  Alfred, 
and  an  Edward  ;  of  the  monarchsof  the  feudal  times,  as  well  .as  of  the  Empe¬ 
rors  of  Cireece  and  Rome  :  it  was  believed  at  Venice  and  at  Genoa  ;  in  Lucca 
and  the  Helvetic  nations,  in  the  days  of  their  freedom  and  greatness;  all 
the  Barons  of  the  middle  ages  ;  all  the  free  cities  of  later  times  luofessed 
the  religion  we  now  profess.  You  well  know,  my  Lord,  that  the  charter  of 
British  freedom,  and  the  common-law  of  England,  have  their  origin  and 
source  in  Catholic  times,  ^\’ho  framed  the  free  constitutions  of  the  Spanish 
(Jolhs?  Mdio  preserved  science  and  literature  during  the  long  night  of  the 
middle  ages?  W'ho  imported  literature  from  Constantinople,  and  opened  for 
her  an  asylum  at  Rome,  Florence,  Padua,  Paris,  and  Oxford?  Who  polished 
Europe  by  art,  and  retined  her  by  legislation?  Who  discovered  the  new  world, 
and  opened  a  passage  to  another  ?  \Yho  were  the  masters  of  architecture, 
of  painting,  of  music  ?  Who  invented  the  compass,  and  the  art  of 
])rinting?  Who  were  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  jurists,  the  men  of 
deep  research  and  profound  literature  ?  Who  have  exalted  human  nature, 
and  made  man  appear  again  little  less  than  the  angels  ?  Were  not  they 
almost  exclusively  the  professors  of  our  creed  ?  AVere  they,  who  created 
and  possessed  Freedom  under  every  shape  and  form,  unfit  for  her  enjov- 
ment  ?  Were  men,  deemed  even  now  the  lights  of  the  world  and  tnc 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the  deluded  victims  of  a  slavish  supersti¬ 
tion  ?  But  what  is  there  in  our  creed  which  renders  us  unfit  for  freedom  ? 
Is  it  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience?  No’;  for  the  obedience  w’e  yield  to 
authority  is  not  blind,  but  reasonable  ;  our  religion  does  not  create  despo¬ 
tism  ;  it  supports  every  established  constitution  which  is  not  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  Nature,  unless  it  be  altered  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  change 
it.  In  Poland,  it  supported  an  elective  monarch  ;  in  France,  an  hereditary 
J'overcign  ;  in  Spain,  an  absolute  or  constitutional  King  indifferently  ;  in 
England,  when  the  houses  of  V'ork  and  Lancaster  contended,  it  declared, 
that  he  who  was  King  de  facto  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  people. 
Huring  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  there  was  a  faithful  adherence  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  their  Prince,  under  trials  the  most  severe  and  galling,  because 
the  constitution  required  it ;  the  same  was  exhibited  by  them  to  the  un¬ 
grateful  race  of  Stuart ;  but  since  the  expulsion  of  James,  (foolishly  called 
an  abdication,)  have  they  not  adopted,  with  the  nation  at  large,  tne  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Revolution,  ‘  that  the  crown  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  should  the  monarch  violate  his  compact,  the  subject 
is  freed  from  the  bond  of  his  allegiance?'  Has  there  been  any  form  of 
government  ever  devised  by  man,  to  which  the  religion  of  Catholics  has 
not  been  accommodated  ?  Is  there  any  obligation,  either  to  a  Prince,  or 
to  a  constitution,  which  it  does  not  enforce  2?" 

But  we  are  said  to  be  intolerant  too.  This  charge  we  utterly  deny,  and 
it  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  indeed  from  British  Protestants,  who  of  all 
others  should  wish  the  very  word  to  be  obliterated  from  our  language. 

^  Vind.  of  the  Civil  and  Religious  Principles  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  by  J.  K.  L. 
pp.  *8  and  29.  2  Vind.  by  J.  K.  L.  pp.  24.  25. 


096  To  the  Evening  Star.  QDtc 

I'he  laws  of  Draco  are  saitl  to  have  been  written  in  characters  of  blood  • 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  w’ere  intended  to  violate  the  consciences  of 
men,  by  robbing  them  of  the  noblest  prerogative  implanted  in  their  breasts 
by  the  Deity  ;  but  that  frightful  code,  which  was  commenced  under  the 
Tudors,  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  religion  and  humanity, — denied  the 
exercise  of  the  most  sacred  rights, — and  interfered  with  those  relations 
which  exist  between  man  and  his  Creator.  It  is  dreadful  to  contemplate 
the  practical  operation  of  that  system  ;  but  I  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelinf^s 
of  my  readers  with  those  bloody  deuils,  at  which  Immanity  shudders.  The 
most  obnoxious  of  the  penal  laws  are  now  happily  repealed  ;  but  enough 
yet  remains  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  freemen.  If  Catholic  states  in 
former  times,  enacted  laws  against  Protestants,  they  w^ere  done  more  out  of 
a  cautious  policy,  to  avoid  those  disorders  and  oppressions  which  ensued  in 
other  kingdoms,  where  the  new  opinions  prevailed,  than  from  any  spirit  of 
intolerance.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  these  measures,  and  I 
merely  allude  to  them,  to  shew  how  necessary  it  is  for  both  parties  to  forget 
and  forgive.  The  allusion  made  to  France  by  the  reviewer,  as  affording  an 
example  of  intolerance,  is  most  unfortunate ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  plan 
of  the  French  Government,  regarding  the  national  schools,  in  combining 
religion  wdth  education,  it  is  certain  that  France  now  exhibits  to  the  world, 
and  to  us  in  particular,  a’  lesson  of  toleration  and  Christian  forbearance 
which  this  nation  would  do  well  to  imitate,  by  restoring  six  millions  of  our 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights. — I  remain, 

Mr  Editor, 

Yours  with  esteem, 

1st  November  1824.  C.  C. 


Co  tie  Cbening  ^tar 

From  the  Spanish. 


**  Pura  ludentc  estrella.' 


O  FAIR  and  goodly  star.  And  as  beneath  the  sun,  that  blazed  too 

Upon  the  brow  of  night,  bright. 

That  from  thy  silver  car  The  Cretan's  waxen  wing  declin'd, 

Shoot'st  on  the  darken'd  world  thy  Before  the  splendour  of  immortal  light 
friendly  light !  Our  fainting  pinions  fall,  and  plunge  us 

Thv  course  is  calm  and  bright  back  to  night. 

0\r  the  smwth  azure  of  the  starry  way  ; 

And  from  thy  heav  nly  height 

Thou  see  st  how  systems  rise  and  pass  ^^ow, 

mi.  fu  1.  .K  ■  1.1  Through  dim  sequester'd  vallies  let  me 

The  birth  of  human  hopes — their  blossom  f,  ^ 

and  decav  glide  ; 

Scarce  be  my  step  descried, 

O  that  my  spirit  could  Amidst  the  pompous  pageant  of  the  scene; 

Cast  off  its  mould  of  clay.  But  where  the  hazels  hide 

And,  with  the  w  ise  and  good.  Cool  stream  or  shade  beneath  their  leafy 

Make  wings  unto  itself,  and  flee  away,  screen, 

That,  with  thy  bright  array.  Mine  be  the  grassy  seat,  all  lonely,  calm, 

We  might  look  down  upon  this  world  of  and  green. 

woe  3 

<.«  Within  those  verdant  bounds, 

£.ven  as  the  god  of  day  .  j _ _ 

1  ^  .1^  ^  a  ^  here  sweet  to  ear  and  eye 

Looks  on  the  restless  ocean  flow,  _  u  j 

And  eyes  the  fighting  waves  that  pant  ome  gen  e  si^g 

andfuamtelow!  The  <mrrem  of  my  days  shall  murmur  D) 

In  calm  tranquillity; 

Alas!  it  may  not  be—  Not  doom’d  torollo’erpassion’s  rocky  bed. 

For  mortal  fetters  bind  Nor  slothfully  to  lie, 

To  dull  mortality  Like  the  dull  pools  in  stagnant  marshes 

Ibe  prison'd  essence  of  th*  immortal  bred, 

mind ;  Where  w’aving  weeds  are  rank,  and  nox- 

Our  course  is  tw  confin’d  ;  ious  tendrils  spread. 
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II  IISORY  NOTICES  OF  SEVERAL  WORK 

HEFEKENCE  TO  MR  UORERTS’  GCl 

marsh’s  KlIETOUICAL  READER. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  of  late  years,  Elocution 
has  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  and  that  it  is 
now  beginning  to  be  considered  as  an 
essential  branch  of  polite  education. 
That  the  orators  of  antiquity  de¬ 
voted  their  most  assiduous  attention 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  graceful  and 
efficient  delivery,  appears  from  the 
writings  both  of  Cicero  and  Quinti¬ 
lian  ;  and  that,  in  their  efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  point,  they  were  guided 
by  rules  evidently  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  that  variety  of  modula¬ 
tion  of  which  the  voice  is  in  a  great 
measure  susceptible,  seems  obvious, 
from  the  following  passage,  quoted 
from  Cicero's  work,  De  C)ratore : 

“  Mira  est  natura  vocis;  cujus  qui- 
dem  e  tribus  omnino  sonis,  inflexo, 
acuto,  gravi,  tanta  sit,  et  tarn  suavis 
varietas,  perfecta.” 

Concerning  the  application  of  ac¬ 
cents  to  the  notation  of  speaking 
sounds,  (for  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  applied  them  to 
this  purpose  has  not  been  handetl 
down  to  us,)  modern  writers  on  Elo¬ 
cution,  even  at  a  period  so  recent  as 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were 
able  to  form  but  very  vague  and  in¬ 
distinct  notions.  Mr  Sheridan  at¬ 
tempted,  indeed,  in  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  written  about  that  time,  to  lay 
down  rules  for  reading  and  speaking 
with  propriety, — and,  in  a  treatise  on 
the  Church  Liturgy,  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  by  the  use  of  accents,  the 
true  method  of  delivering  particular 
sentences;  but  as  these  accents  marked 
the  words  which  required  a  greater 
l)ercu8sion  of  the  voice,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  tone  or 
inflexion  with  which  such  passages 
were  to  be  delivered,  they  conveyed 
little  or  no  satisfactory  information. 
For  what  could  be  expected,  on  this 
subject,  from  an  author  whocompared 
the  notes  of  speech  to  those  of  a 
drum,  differing  only  in  degrees  of 
force ;  or  from  Mr  S.*8  cotemporary, 


>  ON  ELOCUTION,  WITH  PARTICULAR 
DE  TO  ELOCUTION,  AND  MR  HIND- 

Mr  Rice,  (a  teacher  of  fllocution,) 
who  states,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Art  of  Reading,  that  he  repeated,  at 
different  times,  several  passages  from 
Milton  and  other  poets,  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  science  of  music,  who,  after 
paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
several  articulate  sounds  in  each  sen¬ 
tence,  declared  them  to  be  all  of  the 
same  tone  ! 

Involved  in  much  the  same  la¬ 
byrinth  of  confusion  and  error  lay 
the  science  of  Elocution,  till  the  time 
of  Mr  John  ^Valker,  who,  by  com¬ 
pletely  analyzing  the  voice,  discover¬ 
ed,  that,  whether  words  arc  uttered 
,with  the  tone  of  passion,  or  without 
it,  they  must  be  pronounced  sliding 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  or  else 
go  into  a  monotone,  or  song ;  and 
that  these  slides  cannot,  where  em¬ 
phasis  is  concerned,  be  used  indis¬ 
criminately.  Mr  Walker,  who  tlius 
shewed  us  that  accent  of  force  uni¬ 
formly,  in  our  language,  coincides 
with  accent  of  tone,  and  who,  by 
means  of  this  analysis,  founded  a 
system*  (and  it  has  never  been  shewn 
to  be  in  any  material  points  incorrect) 
to  direct  us  in  the  pronunciation  of 
almost  every  species  of  sentences,  we 
must  therefore  acknowleilge  as  the 
father  of  Elocution  in  this  country, 
and  consider  his  protluctions  as  the 
source  from  which,  since  his  time, 
elocutionary  information  has  been 
chiefly  derived. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  Mr  W.*s  works,  from  the  diffuse 
manner  in  which  the  several  branches 
of  the  science  are  handled,  are  not 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
tuition.  In  conseouence  of  which, 
some  teachers,  in  tne  Northern  Me¬ 
tropolis  in  particular,  have  modelled 
and  abridgetl  his  system  ;  and  in 
order  to  combine  cheapness  with  uti¬ 
lity,  have  annexed  to  it  a  copious 
selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 
This  freedom  uken  with  the  origi¬ 
nal,  it  is  far  from  our  design  to  cen- 


We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  an  excellent  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Mr  B.  H. 
Smart,  public  reader  of  Shakespeare,  London,  which  conUins  a  complete  confirmation 
of  the  soundness  of  Mr  W.’s  system,  as  well  as  a  farther  extension  of  hw  plan. 

VOL.  XV.  ^  ® 
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sure;  still  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressinp;  our  surprise,  to  see  a  re¬ 
viewer  who  has  noticed  one  of  these 
performances,  bestow  on  the  compiler 
those  encomiums  which  are  due  only 
to  Mr  Walker :  Both  teachers  and 

students  will  find  Mr  Ewing’s  per¬ 
formance  serviceable,  since  his  rules 
are,  in  general,  good,”  &c.  Monthly 
Jieview,  A^o,  XLV,;'2  and  to  find 
the  compiler  himself  studiously  avoid 
mentioning  even  the  name  of  the 
author  whose  works  *  he  has  liter¬ 
ally  transcribed. 

Mr  Roberts,  author  of  “  A  Guide 
to  Elocution,”  with  an  equal  share  of 
illiberality  towards  Mr  W.,  but 
with  a  greater  degree  of  arrogance,  in 
his  preface  expresses  himself  thus: 

Having  felt  great  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  an  efficient  Elocu¬ 
tionary  Class-Book,  1  at  length  re¬ 
solved  on  the  formation  of  one  on 
my  own  plan.”  We  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  compare  the  theory  con¬ 
tained  in  this  work,  with  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  published  by  others ; 
and  w'e  are  sorry  to  say,  that  this 
gentleman  has  added  to  the  mass  of 
treatises  on  the  subject,  without 
bringing  forward  one  new  observa¬ 
tion  which  will  bear  the  test  of  ex¬ 
amination.  We  would  therefore 
strenuously  advise  Mr  R.,  and  others 
who  may  feel  in  themselves  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  become  authors,  but  whose 
talents  are  not  fitted  to  make  any 
new  and  correct  discoveries  in  this  or 
any  other  branch  of  science,  to  take 
care  lest  their  works  should  mislead, 
rather  than  assist,  those  who  consult 
them.  Of  this  tendency  is  Mr  R.’s 
7th  rule,  page  19.  “  Where  a  rela¬ 

tive,”  says  he,  **  follows  immediately 
after  an  antecedent,  the  antecedent 
must  have  the  falling  inflexion.”  To 
point  out  the  inefiScacy,  not  to  say 
absurdity  of  this  rule,  we  select  the 
following  passage  :  We  should  avoid 
all  gaming,  which  tends  to  give  afe» 
verish  stimulus  to  the  mind.  Hence, 
the  sense  may  be,  either,*^  We  should 
avoid  all  gaming,  of  that  particular 
kind  which  gives  a  feverish  stimulus 
to  the  mind,”  or,  “We  should  avoid 
all  gaming ;  for  all  gaming  (not 
merely  a  particular  species  of  it) 


QDcc. 

tends  to  give,”  &c.  &c.  This  sen¬ 
tence  affords  an  instance  of  a  relative 
and  an  antecedent,  the  one  immediate* 
ly  following  the  other,  and  yet  it  is 
evident,  if  the  former  paraphrase  is 
our  meaning,  we  must  use  the  rising 
inflexion  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  the/ai/- 
ing  inflexion.  Mr  R.'s  rule,  there¬ 
fore,  effects  nothing.  Let  him  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  if  the  relative  clause  wo- 
difies  or  restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
antecedent,  the  antecedent  must  have 
the  rising  inflexion  ;  but  if  it  merely 
extends  the  meaning,  the  antecedent 
must  have  the  falling  inflexion.  The 
same  observations  may  be  made  to 
disprove  the  truth  of  his  11th  rule, 
which,  so  far  as  it  respects  inflexion, 
runs  thus ;  “  If  the  clause  to  which 
the  substantive  is  attached  be  de¬ 
clarative,  it  must  terminate  with  the 
falling  inflexion ;  if  otherwise,  the 
rising  inflexion.”  Then  follows  a  set 
of  examples,  from  which  this  passage 
is  selected.  “  He  was  a  prince  accom¬ 
plished,  magnificent,  and  brave.” 
Now,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
one,  that  when  the  ellipsis  in  this 
phrase  is  supplied,  (he  was  a  prince 
who  was  accomplished,  &c.)  the 
passage  will  be  under  the  same 
circumstances  with  the  example  ad¬ 
duced,  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
7  th  rule. 

It  were  tedious  to  follow  this  au¬ 
thor  through  his  exemplification  of 
his  9th  rule,  (“  Adjectives  generally 
require  accentuation,”)  such  as  his 
accenting  “palet”  death,  as  if  it  were 
contra-distinguished  from  death  which 
was  NOT  pale.  We  certainly  agree 
with  this  author,  in  his  assertion  that 
adjectives,  when  opposed  to  each  other , 
require  to  be  pronounced  with  ac¬ 
centual  force ;  but  this  is  not  lew 
true  of  any  other  parts  of  speech  «- 
milarly  situated. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  work  of 
this  soi-disant  philologist,  without 
noticing  his  observation  on  reading 
verse.  As  he  seems  to  pride  him¬ 
self  on  his  wonderful  discovery,  that 
verse  should  be  read  exactly  as  if  it 
were  prose,  we  would  advise  him  to 
get  his  poetical  extracts,  in  all  future 
editions  of  his  “  Guide,”  printed  as 
prose,  since  we  can  see  no  propriety 


See  Mr  Walker's  Principles  of  Elocution  and  Rhetorical  Grammar, 
•f*  See  his  work,  page  22, 
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in  his  preserving  the  appearance  of 
verse  to  the  eye,  when,  by  his  mode 
of  pronouncing  it,  he  does  not  intend 
the  car  to  recognise  its  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristics. 

A  mode  of  proceeding  quite  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  the  two  gentlemen 
whose  w’orks  we  have  been  noticing, 
is  adopted  by  Mr  J.  H.  Hindmarsh, 
ctlitor  of  a  volume  of  extracts,  en¬ 
titled,  the  Rhetorical  Reader.  He 
generously  avows  Mr  Walker  as  the 
author  of  the  principles  which  he 
)reiixes  to  his  compilation;  a  vo- 
ume  which,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
contains  a  more  copious  selection  of 
the  elegancies  of  English  literature 
than  any  book  of  the  kind  hitherto 
published.  The  second  edition,  which 
made  its  appearance  last  month,  is  en¬ 
riched  with  upwards  of  ninety  pages 
of fresh  extracts,  from  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  favourite  poetical  and  prosaic 
waiters  of  the  day — a  circumstance 
which  must  highly  recommend  it  on 
the  score  of  novelty. 

In  elucidating  Mr  W.*8  system, 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  examples, 
as  well  as  in  his  further  attempts 
to  exemplify  the  rules,  by  inflecting 
several  of  the  pieces,  we  must  do- 


,  or  a  Voice  from  Tartarus.  61^9 

Mr  H.  the  justice  to  say,  that  we 
think  he  has  been,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  very  successful ;  while  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  pronunciation,  that  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
form  of  notes,  are  warrantetl  by  the 
most  polite  usage  of  the  language. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  performance  so  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
this  gentleman,  we  could  have  con¬ 
cluded  our  remarks  without  having 
occasion  to  notice  a  slight  degree  of  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  notation,  which  w^e 
would  have  him  amend  in  future 
editions.  For  instance,  I  dointreat 
the  candid  reader  to  believe  me,** 
would  have  been  more  uniform  with 
his  usual  mode  of  marking  the  in¬ 
flexions,  had  he  placed  the  rising  in¬ 
flexion  on  lievCy  thus,  lieve.  This, 
and  a  few  similar  inadvertencies,  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  rather  typographical 
errors,  than  the  effect  of  design. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  have  seen  no 
work  better  calculated  than  Mr  H.*8 
Rhetorical  Reader  to  promote  the 
object  it  professes  to  have  in  view  ; 
namely,  the  improvement  of  Bri¬ 
tish  youth,  in  a  graceful  and  effi¬ 
cient  delivery  of  their  native  tongue. 


BYRON  AND  BURNS  ;  OR  A  VOICE  FROM  TARTARUS. 

Burns.— ‘Welcome,  Byron,  to  the  and  beholding  your  approach  hither, 
realms  of  immortality  !  I  am  Ro-  I  came  the  first  to  salute  you  on  these 
bert  Burns,  a  being  who  on  earth  shores. 

would  have  claimed  with  you  some  B^ron.— Ah.  Bums,  give  me  your 
congeniality  of  feeling ;  your  course  hand  ;  an  excellent  fellow  ;  I  knew 
there  has  not  been  unmarked  by  me,  you  even  at  first  sight.  Strange  coun- 
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Sonnet. 


From  the  Italian  of  Vincenso  FUkaja. 


Providence. 


Even  as  a  mother  o'cx  her  children  bend¬ 
ing 

Vearns  with  maternal  love,— her  fond 
embraces 

And  gentle  kiss  to  each  in  turn  extend¬ 
ing ; 

One  at  her  feet,  one  on  her  knee  she 
places^ 

And  from  their  eyes,  and  words,  or  speak¬ 
ing  faces. 

Their  varying  wants  and  wishes  compre¬ 
hending— 


To  one  a  look— to  one  a  word  addresses— 
Even  with  her  frowns  a  mother's  fondness 
blending 

So  o'er  us  watches  Providence  on  high. 
And  hope  to  some,  and  help  to  others  lends, 
And  yields  alike  to  all  an  open  ear ; 

And  when  she  seems  her  favours  to  deny. 
She  for  our  prayers  alone  the  boon 
suspends. 

And  seeming  to  deny— she  grants  the 
prayer. 
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try  this,  and  singular  journey  !  I  over; 
feel  rather  confused  and  queerish. 

My  head  rings  with  the  hypocritical 
regrets  and  bombastical  eulogies 
with  which  the  world  I  have  left  is 
in  one  buzz  bestowing  on  me.  O 
man  !  what  a  mouthing  of  set  sen¬ 
tences,  spilling  of  ink,  and  wasting  of  the  other  side, 
unprofiuble  brains,  the  exit  of  one  Burns. — These  are  consequences, 

of  us  great  geniuses  makes !  What  my  friend,  which  a  too  great  self- 
cliisseling  of  uncouth  busts,  and  sufficiency,  or  an  uncurbed  wilful- 
scratching  of  wretched  monkey-look-  ness,  must  always  expose  both  men 
ing  copperplates  !  It  is  almost  hell  and  spirits  to.  Oh,  when  on  earth,  how 
enough  of  itself  to  see  the  variety  of  often  did  I  sigh  over  iny  obscure  lot, 
shapes,  and  hear  the  diversity  of  sage  and  exclaim  against  hard-hearted* 
comments  with  which  one  is  tortured  unrelenting  Fortune!  Fool  that  I 
by  these  triflers.  But  what  is  your  was  !  In  a  mind  formed  acutely  to 
lothcre.'^  How  do  you  fare?  And  what  perceive  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
part  of  the  regions  of  space  do  you  the  sublime,  were  also  implanted  the 
occupy?  I  find  that,  although  1  shall  seeds  of  wickedness,  which  the  winter 
be  subjected  to  some  restraints,  and  of  adversity  alone  kept  from  springing 
suffer  someinconveniencies,yet,on  the  into  luxuriance.  W e  both,  my  Lord, 
whole,  1  will  be  pretty  snug — better  were  formed  with  many  propensities 
even  than  I  anticipated.  That  Minos  similar, — acute  feelings,  strong  pas- 
is  not  a  bad  fellow,  after  all — a  little  sions,  and  ardent,  vigorous,  daring 
strict,  and  a  shade  of  stern  justice  in  minds.  1  was  born  in  obscurity, 
his  aspect:  but,  on  the  whole,  1  can-  where  the  discipline  of  unremitting 
not  complain  of  the  audience  1  had.  toil,  and  the  chill  pressure  of  adversi- 
But  mark,  mark — whohave  we  there?  ty,  subdued  the  passions.  The  loneli- 
What  a  troop  of  beautiful  beings !  ness  of  seclusion,  the  slights  of  the 
how  they  soar,  with  snowy  wings  tipt  world,  and  the  absence  of  all  adula- 
with  the  blue  a?ther,  and  countenan-  tion,  suppressed  hope,  and  induced 
ces  radiant  as  the  gleam  of  morning !  humility;  and  when  the  constant 
They  make  for  those  enchanting  val-  view  of  meek,  gentle,  and  pious 
liesinthedistance,  where  soft  streams  resignation,  and  contented  and  un- 
of  light  fall,  as  my  enraptured  soul  complaining  want,  irresistibly  forced 
never  witnessed  before  ;  let  as  mount  upon  my  mind  the  truth,  that  surely 
up  and  join  their  course.  I  shall  die  there  was  reserved  “  some  recoin- 
of  languishing,  if  they  should  fly  pence,  to  comfort  those  who  mourn 
away  and  leave  us.  while  you,  my  Lord,  set  adrift  on 

Burns. — Softly, softly,  my  friend;  the  enticing  sea  of  pleasure,  floated 
these  are  beatified  spirits,  which  glide  heedless  along  with  every  tide  and 
along  as  they  list.  These  are  they  current,  and  failed  of  gaining  the 
who  are  purified  from  all  stains  of  pitch  of  excellence  Nature  destined 
earth,  and  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  you  to  achieve, 
humanity.  You  cannot  yet  mount  Byron. — Now,  upon  my  honour, 

as  they  do ;  you  see  when  you  at-  this  is  all  very  fine  from  you.  Burns, 
tempt  it,  you  fall  back  like  a  gross  Have  you  forgot  your  many  Baccha- 
substance  of  materiality.  nalian  orgies — your  frailties  with  the 

Byron. —  By  Jupiter!  I  see  that  blue-eyed  daughters  of  men — and— 
one  can’t  do  as  he  wills,  here.  When  Burns. — Far  be  it  from  me  to  ex- 

I  came  to  that  sullen,  drumlie  river  tenuate  my  faults  ;  I  allow  that  I  was 
Styx,  and  saw  the  wretched  boat  guilty  of  many  frailties.  Often  did 
which  the  ferryman  proposed  to  row  the  intensity  of  my  passions  carry 
me  over  in,  I,  in  spite  of  Charon’s  me  headlong  into  error;  but  1  must 
remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  per-  say  this  for  myself,  that  as  often,  m 
ceiving  that  the  stream  was  not  half  so  my  cool  moments,  did  I,  with  ex- 
wide  as  the  Hellespont,  across  which  ceeding  sorrow,  bewail  my  transgres- 
I  and  Mr  Ekenhead  swam,  as  you  sions  ;  nor  did  I  ever  audaciously  at- 
may  have  heard,  immediately  plunged  tempt  to  sophisticate  truth,  or  pal- 
in,  with  the  intention  of  swimming  liate  and  gloss  over  vices?  to  excuse 


Cl^cc  . 

but  presently  such  a  suffocating 
stench  of  sulphureous  and  pitchy 
vapour  so  unnerved  me,  that  I  gasp¬ 
ed  for  existence,  and  called  loudly 
to  the  boatman  to  pick  me  up,  which 
he  did,  amid  the  insufferable  jeers 
and  laughter  of  a  group  of  spirits  on 
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myself  in  the  commission  of  them.  I 
never  sat  down,  coolly  and  deliberate  - 
ly,  to  write  what  would  inflame  and 
aj^itate  the  passions,  or  bewilder  the 
reason  of  mankind.  1  sung  the  ardent 
loves  and  affections  of  men,  in  a  chast¬ 
ened  and  innocent  strain.  1  tuned 
their  hearts  to  meek  hope,  gentle  be¬ 
nevolence,  or  noble  and  disinterested 
patriotism  ;  and  1  think  1  may  say* 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  va¬ 
nity,  that  few  readers  ever  rose  from 
the  perusal  of  my  works  with  their 
inimis  in  a  worse  frame  than  before  ; 
liow  much  they  may  have  been 
elevated,  soothed,  and  ameliorated, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  say. 

Byron. — Pooh !  pooli !  what  do  you 
make  a  fuss  about  ?  What  shall  our 
writings  do  either  towards  the  good 
or  ill  of  the  human  race  a  few  sands 
on  the  sea-shore — a  drop  of  w'ater 
in  the  eternal  ocean.  I  wrote  just 
as  the  whim  struck  me,  or  as  passion 
or  caprice  dictated.  1  cared  little 
about  iny  writings  after  the  first  plea¬ 
sure  of  their  production  was  over ; 
and  they  owe  to  the  fostering  care  of 
iny  friend  Murray  their  nursing  up 
and  dispersion  in  the  world.  4Phat 
had  I  to  do  with  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  ? — 1  was  not  bred  a  inethodist 
parson. 

Burns. — Pardon  me  ;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  writings  is  immense 
and  universal,  though  dull  men  may 
doubt,  and  mechanical  drudges  scoff 
at  the  averment.  The  sentiments 
and  associations  of  poesy  “  grow  with 
our  growth,**  and  twine  about  the 
mind  in  all  its  stages,  and  under  all 
its  modifications.  And  as  to  the  be¬ 
nefiting  mankind,  it  is  the  only  truly 
noble  action  which  can  be  performed 
on  earth,  and  the  only  one,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  which,  lives  beyond 
the  grave.  You  know  also  the  pre¬ 
cept,  of  him  to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  shall  be  required.** 

Byron. — I  too  have  nad  ray  as¬ 
pirations  after  excellence,  and  exalted 
views  of  what  humanity  should  be ; 
but  seeing  it  often  so  mean  and  low, 
perceiving  the  little  and  insignificant 
vanity  of  all  things,  I  deemed  it  the 
wisest  thing  to  look  upon  all  as  but 
trifles,  and  laughed  often,  that  1 
might  not  weep. 

Burns, — 1  can  excuse  much  of 
your  repugnance  to  the  ordinary 
dullness,  semshness,  and  littleness  of 


men.  Your  perceptions  were  too 
exalted,  and  your  mind,  tinctured 
with  the  aerial  glow  of  heaven,  turn¬ 
ed  with  loathing  from  the  murky 
gloom  of  earth.  But  you  will  excuse 
me,  if  1  should  be  plain  enough  to 
give  it  as  iny  opinion,  that  your  in¬ 
herent  self-will  and  caprice  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  your  faults,  and  car¬ 
ried  your  resentments  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  or  even  common 
sense.  The  wisest  of  mortals  have 
always  looked  with  a  tender  eye  on 
the  failings  of  mortality,  and  the 
best  of  mankind  have  been  the  sin- 
cerest  lovers  of  their  fellow-men. 

Byron. — I  never  hated  man¬ 
kind,  my  heart  can  bear  witness ! 
I  never  turned  my  eyes  aside  from 
the  needy,  and  1  would  have  scorn¬ 
ed  to  have  forsaken  the  helpless  ! 
Could  any  exertions  of  mine  have 
made  the  whole  race  happy,  I  would 
have  cheerfully  done  it.  Ye  poor 
Greeks !  how  I  should  have  exulted 
to  have  seen  you  free !  And  as  to 
patriotism,  why  should  it  be  confined 
to  a  partial  spot  of  earth  ?  Yet  I 
loved  my  country,  although  1  hated 
her  follies,  and  gave  credit  to  man¬ 
kind  for  their  virtues,  though  1  have 
been  stung  to  madness  with  their  in¬ 
gratitude  and  intolerance. 

Burns. — I  believe  it !  I  believe 
it !  give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  a 
noble  fellow ;  let  us  leave  these 
knotty  points,  and  enter  on  the  more 
delightful  subject  of  poesy.  O  !  had 
I  you  at  Johnnie  Dowie*s,  what  a 
glorious  evening  we  would  pass  to¬ 
gether,  over  a  cup  of  his  ale !  But  I 
forget  myself ;  talking  of  sublunary 
things,  I  almost  fancied  myself  amid 
former  scenes,  and  did  not  recollect 
that  my  former  honest  host  is  now 
as  airy  a  being  as  myself. 

Byron. — O  let  us  forget  the  poor 
empty  trifles  of  earth  for  ever!  I 
long  to  enter  on  the  speculations  of 
infinitude  and  eternity.  My  mind, 
even  when  clogged  to  dull  clay,  con¬ 
tinually  attempted  to  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  things  unseen,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  ken  of  mortalitv. 

Burns.-~Ye§,  my  friend,  you 
will  now  experience  that  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  existence,  for  which  every 
noble  mind  pants,  while  as  yet  bound 
to  morulity,  and  enjoy  in  full  frui¬ 
tion  those  heavenly  visions  of  which 
the  poetic  wanderer  on  earth  has  a 
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To  the  Tomb  of  Androgeus, 


**  Alma  beata  e  bella.  ** 


O  PURE  and  blessed  soul ! 

That,  from  thy  clay’s  control 
EscapM,  host  sought  and  found  thy  na¬ 
tive  sphere, 

And  from  that  lofty  throne 
Look'st  down  w’ith  smiles  alone 
On  this  vain  scene  of  mortal  hope  and  fear; 
Thy  happy  feet  have  trod 
The  starry  spangled  road. 

Celestial  Hocks  by  field  or  fountain  guiding, 
And  from  their  erring  track 
Thou  charm ’st  thy  shepherds  back 
With  the  soft  music  of  thy  gentle  chiding. 

And  other  vales  and  hills, 

And  fresher  groves  and  rills. 

And  fairer  How’rs  thou  sce’st  in  heaven 
above ; 

Through  slopes  and  sunny  glades. 
With  more  than  mortal  maids. 

In  happier  loves  new  Fauns  and  Sylvans 
rove; 

Whilst  thou,  beneath  the  shade, 

’Midst  balmy  odours  laid. 

By  Daphne’s  side  or  Melibee’s  shall  be  ; 
•  And  see  the  charmed  air 
Hang  meek  and  listening  there 
Unto  the  magic  of  thy  melody. 

As  to  the  elm  the  twine 
Of  the  enlacing  vine, — 

As  to  the  summer  field  the  waving 
grain, — 

So,  in  thy  short-liv’d  day. 

Thou  wert  the  pride  and  stay. 

The  hope  and  glory  of  our  youthful  train. 

O  !  who  shall  death  withstand  ! 

‘  Death,  whose  impartial  hand 
Levels  the  lowliest  plant  and  loftest  pine  ; 


When  shall  our  ears  again 
Drink  in  so  sweet  a  strain. 

Our  eyes  behold  so  fair  a  form  as  thine  ? 

The  nymphs  bemoan’d  thy  doom 
Around  thine  early  tomb  ; 

The  hollow  caves,  the  woods  and  waters 
wail’d ; 

The  herbage,  greenly  gay. 

In  deadly  paleness  lay ; 

The  mourning  sun  his  sickly  radiance 
vail'd : 

Forth  issued  from  his  den 
No  sprightly  wild  beast  then  ; 

No  flocks  the  pasture  sought,  or  cooling 
fountain. 

But,  in  desponding  lone, 

Thy  much-loved  name  alone 
Rang  through  the  lonely  grove  and  echoing 
mountain. 

But  fairest  flow’rs  shall  grace 
Thy  last  sad  resting-place  ; 

And  there  shall  votive  gifts  be  ever  lying : 
And  thine  enduring  name. 

From  age  to  age  the  same. 

Our  guiding  star  shall  be,  and  light  un¬ 
dying  ; 

While  shepherds  haunt  the  woods 
Or  fishes  seek  the  floods. 

Or  Time  the  tenor  of  his  course  main¬ 
tains. 

Thy  name  shall  live  divine. 

Not  hymn’d  in  notes  like  mine. 

But  by  a  thousand  lyres,  on  thousand 
strains. 

X  Ye  oaks  !  that  broadly  wave 
Your  branches  o’er  her  grave,  ^ 

Shade  in  your  quiet  breast  his  cold  remains . 
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A  TRIP  TO  LOCIILOMOND  AND  DUBLIN,  BY  A  COMMLRCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

Apr,  December  1821-. 

An  ancient  desire  to  visit  the  Emerald  Isle, — the  facilities  of  cheap  and 
expeditious  travelling,  now  afforded  by  steam-boat  navigation  and  opposi¬ 
tion  coach-driving, — and  the  prospect  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse 
there,  induced  me  to  set  off  from  my  native  town  in  August  last.  From 
Ayr,  1  never  before  had  been  absent  longer  than  a  fortnight  at  once.  My 
locomotive  experience  being  hitherto  limited  to  the  confines  of  the  Tweed 
and  the  Don,  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  appeared  to  my  first  view  an 
effort  as  big  as  Captain  Hall  might  regard  that  of  traversing  the  Atlantic. 
However,  with  a  willing  mind,  and  matters  arranged,  1  seated  myself  in 
the  Glasgow  Mail,  and  in  five  hours  afterwards  found  myself  snug  at  sup¬ 
per  in  the  King’s  Arms  Inn.  There,  by  appointment,  1  met  Captain  Hen¬ 
derson  of  the  Trongate,  than  whom  there  is  not,  in  all  Glasgow,  I  believe, 
an  individual  more  disposeil,  by  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  to  make  the 
stranger  feel  himself  at  home.  Having  ascertained  that  the  Eclipse  steam- 
packet  was  not  to  sail  from  Glasgow  for  Belfast  until  the  second  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  1  resolved  to  spend  the  intervening  one  in  an  excursion  through  the 
scenery  of  Lochlomond.  This,  as  every  one  in  the  west  of  Scotland  knows, 
can  now  be  easily  accomplished  in  one  day,  whereas,  before  the  grand  dis¬ 
covery  of  steam  navigation,  the  voyager  might  have  laid  his  account  with 
perhaps  six  days.  Captain  H.  most  readily  and  kindly  agreed  to  accom¬ 
pany  me,  and  his  excellent  lady  also  honoured  us  with  her  company.  We 
got  into  the  Dumbarton  steam-boat  at  the  Broomielaw,  and  immediately 
afterwards  commenced  sailing  down  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Clyde,  as  described  in  your  Number  for  August.  We  got,  about  nine 
o’clock,  to  a  comfortable  breakfast  at  Dumbarton.  This  meal  finished,  we, 
and  other  travellers  on  the  same  errand,  stepped  into  coaches,  which  are 
every  day  in  waiting  to  convey  voyagers  to  Balloch,  on  the  southern  bor¬ 
der  of  the  lake. 

Fortunately  for  our  excursion,  the  day  was  beautiful ;  and  under  the  ca¬ 
nopy  of  an  unclouded  sky,  with  the  cares  of  the  world  for  once  thrown  at 
his  back,  what  traveller  could  not  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  presented, 
and  varied  at  almost  every  step,  during  his  progress  of  six  short  miles, 
from  Dumbarton  to  Lochlomond?  Enjoy  it  we  did,  while  whirled  along 
with  that  light-heartedness  so  seldom  experienced  after  the  era  of  youth, 
(the  remembrance  of  which  is  so  apt  to  be  called  up  and  associated  with  one’s 
own  native  scenery,)  while  here,  every  now  and  then,  the  picturesque  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Leven  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  calling  to  his 
remembrance  the  lines  of  Smollet : 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 

My  youthful  limbs  1  wont  to  lave,  &c. 

If  here  any  feelings  of  a  heavier  nature  are  apt  to  disturb  the  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  or  the  mental  tranquillity,  I  can  only  suppose  them  to  be  what,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  transiently  experienced — those  of  sorrow  and  envy. 
The  former  prevailed,  as  we  were  whirled  past  the  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Smollet,  in  his  native  soil,  and  which  his  genius  has  rendered 
classic  ground.  Of  that  column,  the  inscription  is  broken,  the  base  unpro¬ 
tected,  dilapidated,  and  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  rubbish.  Situated 
as  it  is  almost  close  to  the  public  road,  I  fear  much  its  present  condition 
exhibits  less  of  time's  decay  than  of  that  propensity  to  mischief  for  which 
our  national  peasantry  have  become  almost  proverbial.  In  Engjand,  Ire¬ 
land,  or  indeed  in  any  other  country,  except  Germany,  I  can  readily  believe 
that  such  a  monument  would  have  been  protected  from  vulgar  approach, 
and  some  small  space  of  ground  fenced  around  it,  and  regarded  by  every 
passing  pilgrim  as  consecrated  earth.  But  the  spirit  of  whisky,  whose 
ascendancy  over  the  brains  of  our  countrymen  is  unfortunately  too  much 
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akin  to  those  exhalations  from  beer  and  tobacco,  which  make  muddy  the 
brains  of  the  (iennan  students,  impels  them  alike  to  acts  of  “  renownin^*  ’’ 
in  which  Christian,  Pagan,  or  man,**  might  blush  at  having  a  share. 
'I’hough  no  turf  of  his  native  soil  marks  the  depository  of  Smollet’s  hal¬ 
lowed  remains,  yet  his  genius  still  breathing  in  the  gale,  over  his  country’s 
hills  and  dales,  whispering,  “  in  still,  small  accents,**  to  every  ear  not  totally 
callous,  that  the  earth  which  surrounds  his  column  here  is  holy,  might  have 
ensured  its  protection  from  any  act  of  desecration  on  the  part  of  countrymen. 

Leaving  the  column,  which,  in  our  progress,  the  winding  of  the^  road 
soon  shut  from  view,  the  feeling  of  regret  now  gives  place  to  a  tincture  of 
envy,  or  to  what  I  may  term  the  more  gentle  and  harmless  disposition  of 
castle-building  in  the  air,  for  such  is  in  some  degree  excited  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  elegant  delightful  mansions,  so  beautifully  situated  here  and 
there  upon  either  side  of  the  Leven,  surrounded  by  all  the  picturesque  ac¬ 
companiments  of  hill  and  dale,  lawn,  wood,  and  water,  the  combination  of 
which  renders  the  landscape  as  lovely  and  inviting  as  the  imagination  can 
suggest,  or  the  eye  delight  to  dwell  u|X)n, — unless  it  be,  that  scenery  of  the 
richest  cultivation  shall  give  place,  in  the  estimation  of  some  individuals,  to 
that  where  the  gentle,  the  stupendous,  and  sublime,  are  united,  and  which 
we  were  soon  to  behold.  In  the  romance  so  apt,  amid  such  scenery,  to  he 
inspired  by  buoyant  spirits,  and  an  unclouded  atmosphere,  one  is  apt  to 
indulge  in  the  aspiration  of  CampbeU’s  \V^anderer,  and  hope  half  mingles 
with  it  too  : 

O  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile  ! 

and  to  imagine,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  scenes  like  these  must 
be  the  abodes  of  unintermitting  health  and  happiness,  and  that  here,  **  re¬ 
dolent  of  joy  and  youth,’*  is  to  be  found 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  lly  the  approach  of  morn. 

liut  the  idea  so  fondly  entertained,  and  incompatible  with  the  lot  of  huma¬ 
nity,  is  the  mockery  and  delusion  of  a  moment ;  for  even  here  biting  anguish 
of  heart  may  be  as  keenly  felt  as  in  the  clay-built  cottage  on  the  barren  heath, 
where,  united  with  age,  poverty,  and  disease,  perhaps  oppression  too,  the  chinks 
and  crannies  expose  its  helpless  inmates  to  the  rude  mercy  of  “  every  wind 
that  blows.”  A  feeling  of  this  harsher  tone  dispelled  at  once  the  dreaming 
illusion  in  which  1  had  just  been  indulging,  and,  with  a  merciless  lever, 
forced  me  downi  from  my  aerial  position  into  this  world's  realities  ;  for  while 
gazing  with  admiration  at  one  mansion  nigh  to  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  delightfully  situated  than  any  I  had  this  day  behekl, 
my  friend  H.  informed  me  of  the  sad  condition  of  its  owner.  When  his 
family  is  assembled,  he  is  doomed  in  its  circle  to  gaze  through  the  tear- 
dimmed  eye  on  one  chair  now  empty,  and  so  recently  occupied  by  the 
mother  of  the  mourners  which  surround  him  ;  and  when  at  noon  he  walks 
through  his  parterre,  or  in  his  garden  and  grove,  she,  whose  presence  was 
like  the  vivifying  sun  to  the  vegetation  around,  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  os  fair 
As  ever  recom|)ensed  the  peasant*s  care, 

Nor  soft  declivities,  wdth  tufted  hills. 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills,— 

Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  lieds, 

Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves. 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye. 

Who  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by  ; 

No  w'ounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels.** 

•  . L.i  "  . II, 

•  Sec  Russel's  interesting  Tour  in  Germany,  for  a  curious,  though  perhaps  some 
what  overcharged  account  of  the  Students  attending  the  University  of  Jena. 
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Arrived  now  at  the  source  of  the  Leren,  and  the  border  of  Lnchlonfiond^ 
we  alighted  from  the  Dumbarton  coach,  and,  by  traversing  a  plank,  got  into 
a  long  narrow  hulk,  which  doubtless  had  performed  service,  like  the  dagger 
of  Hudibras.  However,  it  served  its  purpose,  in  conveying  us  to  the  steam -boat 
in  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  impelled  against  the  stream  of  the  Leven, 
by  four  sturdy  fellows,  with  long  poles  reaching  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  At 
length  we  got  on  board  the  Marion  steam-boat,  which  soon  commenced  sailing 
on  lier  diurnal  voyage.  I  have  read  of  the  immense  fresh- water  lakes  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  had  formed  some  conception  of  Lochlomond  ;  but  I  could  not,  witli- 
out  seeing  it,  have  been  persuaded  that  a  lake  of  such  extent  was  to  be  found 
in  Scotland.  We  had  proceeded  no  great  way  when  we  caught  the  moun¬ 
tain-breeze,  which  rushing  pretty  keenly  upon  us  through  one  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  vallies,  caused  such  a  swell  on  the  surface  of  this  enormous  mass  of 
waters,  that  I  could  almost  have  fancied  we  were  putting  out  into  the  Ocean 
from  one  of  its  friths,  and  impelled  by  its  tide.  Some  one  on  board,  dread¬ 
ing  a  change  of  weather  to  the  worse,  ere  our  voyage  should  be  finished,  the 
boat's  piper  set  that  fear  to  rest ;  Na,  na,  ye’ll  ha'e  nae  rain  the  day,  for 
the  top  o’  Benlomond’s  sae  clear and,  sure  enough,  wt  saw  distinctly  the 
lofty  Benlomond,  with  clear  sunshine  settled  upon  its  head,  towering  above 
the  wild  and  sublime  scenery  which  surrounds  it ;  and  the  Highland  seer’s 
prophecy  held  good  for  this  day.  Here  an  accident  occurred  of  rather  a  se¬ 
rio-comic  nature.  A  party  were  walking  upon  deck,  near  the  forecastle  of 
the  vessel,  when  a  smart  dash  of  w'ater  over  the  bow  bestowed  a  liberal  share 
upon  each.  A  lady,  who  had  been  much  drenched,  was  conducted  to  a  scat 
close  by  the  funnel  of  the  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  clotlies 
more  speedily  dried  ;  but  her  rest  here  was  doomed  to  a  very  short  duration  ; 
for  on  pulling  a  seat,  in  order  to  sit  down  beside  her,  one  of  her  attendants 
most  unluckily  and  inopportunely  kicked  the  safety-valve  of  the  engine ; 
and  out  rushed  the  steam,  with  a  prodigious  and  alarming  fhss  !  The  lady 
had  but  a  moment  to  deliberate  whether  being  both  scalded  and  blown  to 
atoms,  or  mere  simple  drowning,  was  to  be  preferred.  Quick  as  thought, 
the  latter  was  resolved  u[)on,  as  the  coolest  and  most  poetical  of  either,  and 
she  bounded  instantly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  fortunately  a  friendly 
arm  saved  her  in  time  to  convince  her  that  fate  either  way  was  not  then  in¬ 
evitable.  The  panic  of  the  moment  soon  gave  place  to  a  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  the  byestanders  participated. 

Proceeding  eastward,  and  then  northward,  we  got  out  of  the  current  of 
wind,  and  experienced  more  agreeable  sailing,  as  the  vessel  steered  her  course 
through  the  cluster  of  beautiful  islands  with  which  the  Loch  is  here  stud¬ 
ded.  These  islands,  of  various  sizes,  all  exhibit  abundance  of  vegetation  ; 
some  of  cultivation,  and  the  abodes  of  men.  Leaving  these,  the  Loch  be¬ 
comes  narrower,  and  exhibits  a  more  regular  and  less- varied  appearance, 
surrounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  eminences,  the  bases  of  which  relieve  the 
eye  by  every  variety  of  sterility  and  cultivation.  Here  a  solitary  cottage, 
and  there  an  inn,  or  house  of  refreshment,  after  its  kind  ;  and  now  the  beau¬ 
tifully-situated  mansion  of  some  lordly  proprietor.  The  great  military  road 
northward  to  Inverary  extends,  for  many  miles,  close  by  the  west  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  doubtless  it  had  more  customers  before  the  art  of  steam- 
sailing  was  discovered  than  now.  Its  formation  produced  the  following 
couplet,  which  breathes  more  of  gratitude  than  of  poetry  : 

Had  you  seen  this  place  before  this  road  was  made. 

You’d  now  hold  up  your  hands,  and  bless  General  Wade ! 

On  our  right  appears  the  small  village  of  Luss,  and  close  by  it  the 
dence  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  that  ilk  ;  also  his  slate  quarry,  in  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  hill,  which,  I  was  informed,  is  wrought  to  good  purpose* 
Here  we  had  a  short  interruption  to  our  prt^ess,  which,  in  commemoration 
of  the  party  who  occasioned  it,  I  shall  stop  to  relate.  The  said  party 
sisted  of  two  young  and  beautiful  females  from  Glasgow,  the  verv  best 
^eciroens  of  the  very  few  of  this  description  which  Glasgow  can  exhibit ; 
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the  heroine  of  the  fete.  Miss  ****** ^  appeared  to  know  it  well.  They  were 
for  want  of  better,  'squired  by  one  of  those  little  enipty-pated  things,  in  which 
Glasgow  is  so  prolific,  and  whose  pockets  happen  to  be  better  lined  than  the 
interior  of  the  intellectual  bumps, — whose  enjoyments  are  more  feelingly  alive 
to  the  unvaried  machinery  of  a  cotton-mill,  than  to  the  perceptions  ot  moral 
or  natural  beauty  (except,  perhaps,  in  women), — and  who,  when  absent  fronj 
the  former,  are  fit  only  to  dangle  at  a  woman's  train.  Miss  ******  had  been 
walking  briskly  on  deck,  during  almost  the  whole  of  our  voyage,  even  the 
roughest  part  of  it,  with  this  spark,  wheeling  alongside  at  every  angle,  ap¬ 
parently  deriving  more  pleasure  from  his  slip-slop  than  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery,  which  appeared  to  attract  but  little  of  their  attention.  It  was 
the  reverse  with  her  no  less  lovely,  but  apparently  more  amiable  (if  there  be 
any  truth  in  physiognomy)  female  companion.  The  former  of  the  two  be¬ 
gan  at  length  to  be  very  peevish  and  fretful,  and  would  needs  get  on  shore, 
because,  forsooth,  she  was  sick  !  'I’he  landing  became  matter  of  debate, 
which  was  not  settled  when  our  vessel  stood  off’  Luss,  and  a  small  boat  along¬ 
side  came  in  obedience  to  the  signal.  The  spark  was  altogether  passive; 
the  other  lady  gently  remonstrated.  “  You  have  seen,"  exclaimed  Miss 
“  all  that  is  worth  seeing,  and  yonder  is  the  head  of  the  Loch,  (it  was  many 
miles  distant)  ;  the  boat  is  waiting  ;  will  you  go  on  shore  or  not “  Even 
just  as  1/ou  please,"  was  the  mild  reply  of  her  lovely  companion,  but  convey¬ 
ed  in  a  tone  that  implied  disappointment  from  this  curtailment  of  her  voyage, 
and  the  conviction,  in  common  with  the  other  passengers,  that  all  this  was 
nothing  else  than  a  consequential  Jlirtation. 

Thus  lightened  of  part  of  our  cargo,  we  proceeded,  and  shortly  after  sailed 
close  by  the  base  of  Benlomond  itself — the  majestic  and  lofty  Benlomond, 
whose  height  is  more  than  3000  feet  above  our  track  ;  but,  pre-eminent 
.above  its  fellows,  as  its  cloud-capt  head  appears  from  a  distance,  had  I  not 
been  previously  assured  of  the  fact,  I  could  hardly  have  persuaded  myself, 
upon  the  spot,  that  it  was  much  higher  than  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  clear  sun¬ 
beams  which  played  upon  it  rendered  a  track  to  its  very  summit  so  easily 
traced,  not  the  speck  of  a  white  cloud  hovering  above  or  around  it*  that  I 
should  have  joked  at  the  idea  of  calling  for  a  guide  towards  its  ascent. 
This  visual  deception,  (for  deception  it  is,)  as  to  height  and  distance,  is 
noticed  by  Captain  Hall,  in  his  interesting  work  on  South  America,  while 
sailing  past  the  base  of  the  still  more  lofty  Andes,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  Here,  however,  it  is  easily  accounted  f^or,  because  the  eye  com¬ 
prehends,  at  one  view,  the  immense  lofty  ridge  of  hills  which  surround 
Benlomond,  and  render  its  comparative  height  not  so  peculiarly  striking 
as  when  its  summit  is  beheld  alone  from  a  distance  more  remote. 

But  1  am  in  haste  to  return  to  Glasgow,  to  set  out  for  Ireland,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  have  not  leisure  to  prose  at  more  length  in  scenic  description.  If, 
Mr  Editor,  any  of  your  readers  has  not  enough  of  such  matter,  I  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  prosecute,  in  propria  personaf  the  same  track  next  summer. 
But  if  (w'hich  the  Fates  avert)  either  father  Time,  or  an  empty  fob,  or  both, 
encumber  such  a  wight  with  their  ugly  protest,  then  I  can  only  recommend 
him  to  the  perusal  of  that  delightful  work,  called  The  Travellers  Guide, 
from  the  pen  of  John  Thomson,  Esq.  the  very  pink  and  lanthorn  of  the 
erudite  in  description,  and  the  sublime  in  composition.  My  friend  Capt. 
H.  having  ascertained  that  the  Oscar  steam-boat  must,  about  this  time,  be 
in  W’aiting  at  the  end  of  Lochlong,  proposed,  that,  in  order  to  vary  on** 
journey,  we  should  land  at  Tarbet,  now  within  sight,  and  proceed  on  foot 
to  Arroquhar,  and  there  get  on  board.  To  this  I  readily  consented,  upon 
being  informed  that  Lochlomond  w'ould  present  little  or  no  further  va¬ 
riety,  during  one  hour’s  sailing  northward ;  that  Rob  Roy's  Cave,  the 
bourne  of  our  excursion,  was  but  a  humbug,  and  that,  after  this,  we  ha 
only  to  retrace  our  course  to  Dumbarton.  Accordingly,  the  signal  was 
made,  and  leaving  our  fellow-voyagers,  we  were,  in  five  minutes  afterwards, 
in  the  beautifully-situated  inn  of  Tarbet.  Here  a  bumper  of  Scotia  s 
mountain-dew  gave  a Jlllip  to  our  spirits,  and  additional  zest  to  the  romance 
and  enjoyment  of  the  day's  excursion,  as  now,  still  more  light  of  heart,  we 
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took  our  way  from  Tarbet  towards  Arroqubar.  A  pleasant  walk,  of  ratber 
more  tban  a  mile,  brought  us  to  tbe  latter  place. 

'J'bere  is  soinetbing  indescribably  fine  in  tbe  romantic  appearance  and 
comparative  solitude  of  tins  glen.  1  bave  seen  few  spots  where  a  tempo¬ 
rary  tranquillity,  removed  from  tbe  bustle  and  business  of  the  world,  might 
bo  better  enjoyed  ;  one  end  of  it  laved  by  tbe  fresh  waters  of  i^ocblo- 
moiul,  tbe  other  by  tbe  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  Locblong ;  at  each, 
an  inn  ready  to  administer  to  tbe  wants,  and  even  tbe  luxuries  of  life  ; — the 
road  extending  its  way  through  cultivated  and  varied  scenery,  encom- 
j)assed  on  each  side  by  lofty  eminences,  from  which  sparkling  rills  descend, 
and  meander  through  the  glen  ; — the  view  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
majestic  Jlcnlomond,  and  at  the  other  by  the  scarce  less  lofty  mountain,  the 
Cooper,  with  its  shattered  sterile  summit,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  thunder¬ 
bolt— all  conspire  to  render  this  secluded  spot  one  of  the  most  delightful 
that  can  be  imagined.  Had  Don  Quixotte  roamed  here  in  search  of  adven¬ 
tures,  no  one  might  have  called  in  question  the  sanity  of  the  knight-errant 
for  his  mistaking  Arroqubar  inn  for  a  castle ;  I  could  even  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  the  scenery  around  it  had  also  felt  the  rod  of  the  enchanter. 

After  partaking  of  another  cordial  at  the  castellated  inn  of  Arroqubar, 
we  descended  a  gentle  slope  to  the  border  of  Locblong,  where  w’e  got  into 
tbe  Oscar  steam-boat.  'I'his  Loch  is  an  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  below 
(Jreenock,  on  the  opposite  shore,  extending  inland  about  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles,  encompassed  on  each  side  by  lofty  acclivities.  The  scenery, 
though  bold  and  magnificent  per  se,  is  somewhat  unvaried,  and  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  striking,  to, those  who  have  so  recently  gazed  upon  that  of  l^ochlomond, 
^Fe  sat  down  to  an  abundant  dinner  in  the  cabin,  with  appetites  little  dis- 
})osed  to  quarrel  either  with  the  cooking  or  the  service,  or,  d  la  Mexxieurs  les 
Augloisy  to  curse  the  waiter  because  the  mutton  was  cold.  An  excursion 
like  ours  disdpates  the  bile  and  the  spleen  of  Mr  Smellfungus,  and  renders 
increase  of  appetite  wonderfully  in  love  with  what  it  feeds  on. 

Dinner  and  a  single  can  of  grog  finished,  w'e  now  found  ourselves  enter¬ 
ing  the  large  expansion  of  the  Clyde,  near  Greenock,  from  which  place, 
after  receiving  and  discharging  passengers,  we  soon  retraced  our  morning 
track  off  Dumbarton,  and  ere  “  twilight's  soft  dews”  began  to  steal  over  the 
green  banks  of  the  Clyde,  we  were  snugly  deposited  on  the  Ilroomiclaw, 
well  pleased  with  the  feat  performed,  of  voyaging  100  miles  since  leaving 
the  same  spot  in  the  morning.  After  bidding  my  kind  friends  adieu,  1  hied 
me  home  to  the  inn. 

To-morrow  came,  of  course,  to  disjiel  the  shadows  of  night,  to  awaken 
the  myriads  of  Glasgow's  population  to  sober,  every-day  realities,  and  me 
fora  trip  to  Ireland.  After  sauntering  about  Glasgow  until  two  in  the 
afternoon,  the  time  fixed  for  starting,  1  then  got  on  board  the  Eclip^. 
“  Once  more  upon  the  waters”  of  Clyde,  1  was  again  impelled  along  its 
winding  course,  amid  scenery  which  the  eye  does  not  soon  tire  of  contem¬ 
plating  ;  and  by  the  time  that  night's  dark  dominion  encroached  upon  the 
cheerful  light  of  day,  and  warned  us  from  deck  into  the  cabin, we  were,  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  passing  the  Island  of  Arran,  into  tlie  Irish  Channel. 
The  Eclipse  has  uniformly  maintained  the  reputation  of  a  safe  and  fast¬ 
sailing  vessel,  and  so  has  its  Commander,  Captain  Dalyell,  that  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seaman,  uniting  to  professional  skill  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
invariably  exhibited  in  his  demeanour,  and  polite  attention  to  his  passengers. 
It  is  no  fault  of  his,  therefore,  that,  when  the  hour  of  sailing  from  Glasgow 
renders  a  night  upon  the  Channel  inevitable,  the  cabin  of  the  Eclipse  (I 
presume  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  packets  on  the  same  voyage)  becomes 
a  nuisance.  But  such  is  the  case.  It  is  the  consequence  of  opposition  hav¬ 
ing  reduced  the  fare  so  low,  as  to  enable  many,  u|wn  whose  fronts  Nature 
had  written  “  fioat !”  to  overleap  the  steerage  barrier,  and  mingle  with  the 
legitimacy  of  the  first  cabin.  There,  although  no  more  than  eighteen  beds 
are  disposable,  the  proprietors  make  all  comers  welcome,  in  order  that  the  ves¬ 
sel  may  pay  j  and  for  eighteen  beds  we  numbered  upwards  of  thirty  passen¬ 
gers.  The  voyager  here  who  gets  into  a  bed  previously  secured,  may  bless 


•  Dr  R.,  as  is  well  known  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  has  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Rex  Facetiarum  in  Glasgow,  and  before  that  spawn  of  a  pellock^  the  Glasgow  Odon- 
tist,  was  puffed  into  unmeaning  notoriety.  This  sapient  Odontist  once  said  in  my  hear¬ 
ing,  that  your  Magazine,  Mr  Editor,  is  a  dull  driveller.  Upon  cross-qu^tioning  him, 
I  found  that  he  had  never  once  opened  a  Number  of  it.  The  Doctor  was  as  fairly 
|nit  out,  as  he  was  one  cvaiing  in  the  Tontine  of  Greenock,  when  boasting  there  of  his 
literary  attainments,  a  merciless  w  ag,  but  a  knowing  on«,  offered  to  bet  a  dinner 
and  punch  that  the  Odontist  could  not  decline  “  pennaJ**  The  bet  was  no  go,  and  the 
Doctor  declaring  himself  insulted,  walked  off  in  a  pet.  He  a  man  of  literature  !  The 
blockhead  knows  as  much  of  it  as  the  pellock  knows  of  a  cork-jacket ! 
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his  stars  if  he  can  obtain  sleep,  for  'tis  eighteen  to  one  that  he  finds  sleep 
“  too  coy  a  dame’*  to  win  her  that  night  to  his  pillow.  With  the  rockinf» 
of  the  enginej  and  the  abominable  stew  occasioned,  amidst  a  scene  of  dissi¬ 
pation,  sickness,  or  gambling,  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  either  “  o|)cn 
their  knives,  and  pick  for  the  softest  plank,”  or  become  watchers  for  the 
morning  light,  sleep  is  not  attainable  by  every  one.  There  is  indeed  a  rule 
on  board  the  vessel,  which  prohibits  the  steward  dealing  out  liquor  of  any 
kind  after  ten  at  night,  and  this  rule  is  strictly  enforced,  for  at  its  arrival  the 
Captain  takes  possession  of  the  barrels*  keys ;  but  some  passengers  have  had 
abundance  for  noisy  mirth  a  priori,  and  the  knowing  ones  may  secure  at 
half-past  nine  what  will  prolong  it  a  posteriori.  Even  the  cabin  for  the 
ladies,  dear  creatures,  is  not  exempt  from  similar  annoyances.  We  had  on 
hoard  a  snuff-merchant,  whom  1  had  known  in  business  in  the  High-Street 
of  Edinburgh  in  his  better  days.  He  had  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  got  into 
habits  of  dram-drinking  in  the  forenoon.  Its  never-failing  consequence, 
the  decline  of  business,  prompted  him  now  to  cross  the  Channel  in  quest  of 
a  change  to  the  better— exemplifying  the  truth  contained  in  the  rhyme  of 
mine  excellent  friend.  Dr  R - *  of  Glasgow, 


The  accommodation  bill  trade  ! 
Joined  w  ith  the  forenoon  gill  trade  !  ! 
Is  sure  to  make  an  ill  trade  !  ! ! 


It  was  not  at  the  first  glance  of  his  reddened  eye  and  shrivelled  physiognomy 
that  I  could  rocognise  the  features  of  the  once  plump  and  rosy-cheeked  in¬ 
dustrious  tradesman ;  there  all-potent  time,  and  still  morr  potent  whisky, 
had  done  their  office  ;  the  effects  of  the  latter  emboldened  him  to  rank  among 
his  acquaintance  any  one  on  hoard  who  would  condescend  to  enlist  in  the 
number,  and  the  bounty  allotted  to  every  recruit  was  not  the  fee-simple  of 
**  the  King’s  picture  in  little,**  but  that  of  a  more  sublimated  potentate — in 
plain  Scotch — a  dram  !  His  excellent  and  loving  spouse,  doubtless  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  defiance  of  the  interest  of  the  stewanl, 
had  smuggled  on  hoard  some  mutton-pies,  in  addition  to  his  Lordship’s 
recipe  of  beef-steaks  and  brandy,  as  preventives  of  sea-sickness  ;  and  to  the 
brandy  bottle  she  paid  unceasing  homage,  until  its  spirit,  warring  at  once 
with  the  infidelity  of  beaf-steaks  and  his  Lordship's  opinion,  cast  forth  into 
the  ladies*  cabin  more  unclean  spirits  than  attend  upon  sea-sickness  in 
common,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  more  patrician  dames. 

Her  liege  lord  and  ardent  fellow- worshipper,  in  virtue  of  the  steam-boat 
harrier  act,  had  his  lodgement  for  the  night  in  our  cabin  ;  and  there  the  po¬ 
tent  spirit,  having  at  length  done  its  office,  he  was  early  lulled  to  a  repose  so 
sound,  that  the  Babel  confusion  could  not  awaken  him.  1  could  have  wished 
that  more  of  our  companions  had  been  in  a  similar  condition,  for  as  the 
wished- for  hours  of  rest  approached,  “  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  loud  and 
louder.”  Some  engaged  with  whisky  or  brandy,  others  at  cards — at  first  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  pastime,  the  play  at  length  degenerated  into  sheer  gambling, 
in  its  quickest  process.  Then,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  winner,  the  impreca¬ 
tions  of  the  loser,  and  the  loud  laughter  of  spectators,  all,  or  nearly  so,  in¬ 
spired,  by  liquor,  into  a  frenzied  eloquence,  there  was  produced  a  scene  of 
tumult,  which  must  have  now  and  then  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  every 
one  in  or  out  of  bed  in  the  cabin,  excepting  only  the  snuflP- merchant.  His 
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appeared,  for  that  night  at  least,  to  be  of  a  nature  so  secure,  that  nothing 
short  of  an  eighteen-pounder  at  his  ears  could  disturb  him.  We  had  on 
board  a  Catholic  Priest,  whose  success  in  so  many  tricks  at  cards  betokened 
a  practised  hand,  and  whose  noisy  mirth,  not  at  all  chastened  and  tempered 
by  clerical  obligation,  hardly  even  by  lay-decorum,  betokened  also  the  sad 
discrepancy  which  is  so  often  found  to  exist  betwixt  professor  and  profession, 
among  the  sect  to  which  he  pertains.  Nevertheless,  he  appeared  to  be  what 
the  more  liberal  spirits  called  “  men  of  the  world,'*  wouKl  term  “  a  good, 
honest,  jovial  fellow.** 

1  had  crept  into  bed  at  eleven,  but  it  was  not  until  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  w’hen,  aided  by  the  blessing  of  a  wholesome  constitution,  I  ob¬ 
tained  at  length  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  which  was  not  again  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  still  protracted  clamour  at  the  table. 

Getting  upon  deck  at  seven  next  morning,  1  found  we  had  got  out  of 
the  swell  of  the  Channel,  and  were  then  in  the  smoother  waters  of  the  Hay, 
or  as  it  is  called.  Loch  of  Belfast,  and  sailing  past  the  ancient  town  of  C’ar- 
rickfergus.  And  now  the  condition  of  our  cabin  inmates  presented  a  most 
woeful  contrast  to  the  clamour  which  had  so  recently  rivalled  the  engine  ma¬ 
chinery  in  its  “  rocking  of  the  battlements.**  The  countenances  of  some,  in 
their  livid  hue,  exhibited  still  a  remnant  of  the  transient  glow  of  mirth  and 
revelry  ;  those  of  others  were 

“  Pale  as  marble  o’er  the  tomb, 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom.” 

Here  were  some  stretched  at  full  length,  still  wooing,  with  doubtful  success, 
the  comforts  of  slumber  ;  there  others,  circumscribed  by  the  Fates  into  the 
limits  of  jnerely  a  sitting  posture,  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  yawning  most 
piteously  ;  while  another  was  to  be  seen  stalking  like  a  spectre,  above  or  be¬ 
low,  as  if,  during  the  night,  the  angel  of  destruction  had  hovered  over  the 
Channel,  and  emptied  his  phials  of  pestilence  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  hia 
former  kindred.  One,  and  only  one,  eliulgent  spirit  displayed  itself,  and 
that  too  f  mirahile  dicta  ! )  in  the  person  ot  a  Cockney,  from  whose  brain 
sleep  had  not  chased  away  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  made  “  the  ex¬ 
travagant  and  erring  spirit  hie  to  its  confine.’*  Mis  tongue,  during  the  time 
ot  our  after  sailing,  was  as  busy  as  the  piston  of  the  engine,  and  in  incessant 
wild  and  frenzied  talking,  sometimes  bordering  upon  humour,  but  of  that 
illegitimate  species  which  made  him  to  be  not  laughed  with,  but  laughed 
at.  He  would  address  every  one  disj>oscd  to  listen  to  him,  and  slap  them  on 
the  shoulder  with  the  familiarity  of  a  twenty  years*  acquaintance ;  and, 
moreover,  he  made  it  no  secret  that  he  had  arisen  from  the  gaming-table 
with  no  more  than  five  shillings  in  his  fob,  to  carry  him  to  Dublin. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  vessel  a  scene  was  j)rescnted  which,  happily,  not 
marked  by  any  positive  moral  degradation,  might  otherwise  be  termed  a 
miniature  of  Alsatia.  It  was  comiwsed  of  a  grouping  of  the  third  ra/e,  or  deck 
passengers,  consisting,  1  believe,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  Irish  peasantry, 
epon  this  rate  of  passengers  a  decensus  to  comfort  through  the  hatch- w’ay 
is  as  hermetically  sealed  as  are  the  gates  of  the  upper  regions  (if  their 
creed  is  the  right  one)  against  those  who  have  not  paid  their  shots  to  the 
priests.  Here  a. tattered  group  of  old,  young,  and  middle-aged,  seated 
i^*ggledy-piggledy,  were  handing  from  one  to  another  the  joke,  the  to¬ 
bacco  pipe,  the  whisky,  or,  as  may  be,  the  thwack ;  there  others  extended  at 
full  or  half  length  on  deck,  in  all  |>ositions, — one  resting  his  pow  on  a  coil 
of  rope,  and  perchance  his  brogue  heels  close  upon  the  mouth  of  a  sick  or 
slumbering  damsel ;  another,  with  his  face  downwards,  and  hands  at  his 
temples,  reclining  on  the  back  of  his  nearest  comrade,  no  matter  who.  ^  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  in  the  morning,  these  j>oor  shivering 
creatures  were  seen  crowding  and  pressing  towards  the  funnel  of  the  engine, 
like  as  many  drooked  poultry  at  the  barn-door ;  but  other  stimulants,  to¬ 
wards  heating  the  shivering  frame,  were  not  wanting,  for  at  the  head  of  the 
group  there  was  to  be  seen  a  chopin  bottle  raiseil  to  the  mouth  of  one,  and 
passed  to  that  of  another^  until,  like  ^80p*s  burden,  it  became  more  easily 
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carried.  The  steward  and  his  deputy  had  the  best  of  it,  towards  counteract¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  a  raw  hazy  morning  ;  they  were  kept  in  most  admirable 
exercise,  running  and  returning  with  filled  and  emptied  measures  of  whisky 
at  an  expence  to  its  morning  consumers  which  might  have  secured  them  dry 
lodgings  *  under  deck.  The  voyage  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast,  a  distance  of 
lofi  miles,  is,  in  fine  weather,  performed,  at  an  average,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours ;  but  the  impatient  passenger  is  sometimes  detaine<l  in  the  Loch  until 
the  returning  tide  shall  float  the  vessel  betwixt  sand-banks  into  the  har¬ 
bour,  through  a  course  describing  the  letter  S.  We  landed  betwixt  nine 
and  ten,  to  a  comfortable  breakfast  in  VV’^ard’s  Commercial  Innt. 

And  now,  Mr  Editor,  landed  at  length  .upon  Irish  ground,  I  here  pre¬ 
mise,  that  it  is  no  intention  of  mine  to  adopt  the  book-making  practice,  and 
swell  this  eommunicaiion  to  an  inordinate  length,  by  gleaning  from  Road- 
Books,  County  Guides,  and  Gazetteers,  (which  are  accessible  to  all,)  any 
lengthened  abstract  of  statistical,  geographical,  political,  or  commercial  in¬ 
formation,  relating  to  Ireland.  Nor  shall  I  be  cautious,  and  compare  my 
own  with  the  notes  of  any  other  traveller.  It  is  my  purpose  to  tell  nothing 
more  than  I  saw  or  heard,  to  record  only  impressions  which  1  felt,  and 
observations  (however  superficial)  on  matters  which  presented  themsclycs. 
And  if  your  readers  discover  that  I  have  little  to  communicate,  in  the  shape 
of  original  matter,  I  can  assure  them  that  I  have  still  less  from  resources 
not  my  ow'ii,  and  no  inclination  to  caricature  and  embellish.  I  recollect  but 
little,  and  have  still  less  to  say  about  the  size  of  Belfast,  the  number  of  streets 
and  houses,  its  population,  and  in  what  its  main  trade  consists.  But,  as  being 
more  poetical,  1  may  relate  that  its  situation  is  delightful.  It  is  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  its  Loch,  which  forming  here  its  harbour,  becomes 
narrow’ed,  under  a  long  venerable  bridge,  (separating  the  Counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim,)  consisting  of  twenty-one  arches,  through  which  the  Loch 
receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Largan.  The  scenery  is  bounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills ;  excepting  on  the  pass  by  the  Loch  to  the  Channel,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  southern  ridge  of  eminences  is  at 
considerable  distance,  and  enriched  between  with  the  highest  cultivation,  in 
most  delightful  variety  ;  the  eastern  and  western  ridges  take  their  rise  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  lake,  betwixt  and  which,  excellent 
roads  run  along  in  front  of  many  delightful  residences  or  by  pleasant  ba¬ 
thing-quarters.  The  cottages,  even  of  the  peasantry,  hereabouts,  may  fairly 
vie  w’ith  those  of  the  English  for  neatness  and  cleanliness.  In  their 
exterior,  most  of  them  w’ashed  over  with  a  substance  as  white  as  snow,  ex¬ 
hibit  an  attention  to  those  wholesome  qualities,  beyond  what  is  seen  in 
the  interior  of  many  of  ours.  And  though,  now  and  then,  a  solitary 
half-clad  object  of  humanity  is  to  be  seen  whistling  along,  such  is  the 
general  aspect  of  content,  bustle,  and  happiness,  that  were  one  to  draw  in¬ 
ferences  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  from  the  appearance  of  its  northern 
counties,  he  w’ould  be  led  to  imagine  all  he  had  read  of  its  misery,  depres¬ 
sion,  and  murders,  a  dream  or  romance. 

There  is  little  of  the  genuine  Irishman,  or  the  ''  Irishman  in  all  his 
glory,*’  to  be  seen  about  Belfast;  only  an  occasional  importation  from  the 
South.  They  have  among  them  here  no  small  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
cautious  Saunders.  They  are  kind  and  hospitable,  but  not  extravagantly 
so,  as  about  Dublin,  and  still  more  quiet  and  industrious.  The  Protestants 


•  “  Dry  Lodgings,"  {xtinted  over  the  doors  of  humble-looking  dwelling’**  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Ireland,  at  least,  in  {lassing  through  Drogheda,  I  observed  innumerable  in¬ 
stances.  I  asked  the  meaning  twice,  and  received  different  explanations. 

•f  It  is  not  longer  than  twelve  months  since  travellers  could  be  welcomed  to  an  inn 
in  Belfast,  in  every  respect  comfortable,  t.  e.  in  regard  to  good  articles,  genteel  accom¬ 
modation,  attention,  and  extremely  moderate  charges.  Such  is  Ward’s  Commercia 
Inn,  and  to  it  the  traveller  is  commended.  The  different  inn-keepers  have  t  ^ 
scouts  upon  the  quay,  to  entice  passengers  ;  but  at  what  w’as  formerly  reckon 
the  princi|)al  inn,  the  charge  for  a  bed  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  nig 
Ward  asks  only  one  shilling,  and  for  other  matters  in  proportion. 
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Iierc  have  the  ascendancy  in  numbers,  and  of  tlicse  I  believe  the  majority 
arc  Presbyterians.  From  inherent  and  natural  preference  to  the  forms  of 
the  latter,  1  attended  divine  service  on  Sunday,  in  one  of  their  chapels.  The 
dress  ot  the  clergyman  attracted  my  first  attention.  lie  wore  a  white  muslin 
or  linen  scarf,  in  breadth  and  longitude  much  larger  than  the  sleeve  of  a 
man’s  shirt,  tipped  with  crape,  and  suspended  from  the  shoulder  of  his 
gown,  downwards,  to  its  middle.  I  learned  that  the  custom  here  is,  when 
a  respectable  member  of  the  congregation  dies,  his  family  survivors  present 
their  clergyman  wdth  this  memento  mori  *,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  to  be 
thus  exhibited  in  public,  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral.  'Phe  Reverend 
Doctor’s  sermon  contained  no  funeral  culogium  on  any  departed  individual. 
It  was  upon  the  harmony  and  credibility  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  support 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  the  result  of 
study,  abounding  in  felicitous  illustration,  in  elegant  and  chaste  composition. 
It  contained  also  one  piece  of  information  new  to  me,  viz.  that  St.  Mark, 
accustomed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter  to  St.  Peter,  collected  the 
materials  of  his  Gospel  from  the  preaching  of  the  latter  Apostle.  1  pre¬ 
tend  to  no  more  of  'rheological  lore  than  falls  to  the  knowledge  of  laymen 
in  general,  and  am  far  indeed  from  any  disposition  to  have  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  casting  an  air  of  ridicule,  either  upon  the  worthy  divine,  or 
the  subject  of  his  preaching.  It  is  pretty  generally  known,  however,  that 
Scapula  composed  his  Greek  Lexicon  by  stealth,  from  the  materials  of  Henry 
Stephens,  to  whom  Scapula  acted  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis.  And 
since,  under  circumstances  nearly  analogous,  it  w’ould  now  appear  that  St. 
Mark  obtained  the  materials  for  his  Gospel,  and  since  St.  Peter  required  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter,  QuaerOy  where  was  the  efficacy  of  the  gift  of  tongues? 
'I'he  Doctor  did  not  reconcile  this.  The  music  of  the  congregation  was  led  by 
three  choristers,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  gallery,  fronting  the  pulpit ;  they 
sung  one  hymn,  “  The  hour  of  my  departure  s  come,”  in  such  strains  of 
delightful  harmony,  that  I  would  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  the  like  again. 
“  'I'hey  put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  which  are  played  to  the  de¬ 
parted  souls  of  good  men,”  &c. 

One  of  the  novelties  which  Belfast  presents  is  its  market,  or  fair,  held  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  a  large  square  called  Smithfield.  For  w’ant 
of  other  employment  at  the  time,  I  sauntered  there  for  a  little,  and  beheld 
indeed  a  motley  scene  of  merchants  and  merchandise,  which  reminded  me 
ot  old  John  Bunyan’s  Vanity-fair.  Here  is  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  al¬ 
most  every  article  of  its  kind  that  the  population  of  a  whole  kingdom  may 
be  supposed  to  require, — antiques,  armoury,  architectural  and  agricultural 
implements,  accoutrements,  &c.  ;  beef,  beds,  butter,  bread,  bacon,  bomba- 
zeens,  beasts  (dead  or  alive,)  &c. ;  cheese,  chalk,  chesnuts,  cork,  cordial- 
bottles,  clocks,  cloaks,  &c. ;  drums,  drapery,  dilce,  delf,  dirks,  drugs,  dupes, 
and  every  thing  from  the  latter  stage  of  humanity,  down  to  an  old  rusty 
lock  and  key,  or  a  rusty  nail.  The  sale  of  pigs  in  particular  arrested  my  at¬ 
tention.  An  intending  purchaser  steps  within  the  swinish  inclosure,  and  once 
fixing  on  the  grunter  of  his  choice,  gets  into  traffick  with  its  owner ;  the  latter 
offers  it  for  a  price  above  what  he  will  ultimately  take,  and  the  other 
below  what  he  will  ultimately  purchase  it  for.  In  the  meantime,  the  owner 
now  and  then  stirs  the  grunting  animal  with  his  stick,  to  make  it  pass  in  re¬ 
view  before  tbe  gentleman  who  fancies  it, — eulogising,  the  while,  its  good 
breeding,  and  its  corporal  qualities.  At  every  stage  of  reduction  on  the  part 
of  the  seller,  or  of  advance  of  price  on  that  of  the  purchaser,  the  offer  is  ra¬ 
tified  and  solemnized,  by  the  one  clapping  a  penny-piece  into  the  hand  of 
the  other.  After  a  number  of  offers  on  either  side,  they,  resolving  to  hght 
shy,  separate ;  but  eyeing  each  other  askance  like  game-cocks,  resolved 
to  fight  out  the  battle  ere  they  finally  separate,  they  come  to  the  scratch 

•  Instances  of  mortality  being  frequent,  and  the  Clergymen  of  Belfast  having 
frequently  more  than  one  of  those  scarfs  to  put  on,  on  some  Sun^ys,  if 
blessed  with  wives  economical  and  industrious,  their  haberdasher  s  bill,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  can  amount  to  only  a  trilling  sum. 
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a^ain  ;  anil  the  penny-piece  is  again  clasped  into  one  hand  from  the  other  • 
the  bargain  settled,  by  their  meeting  half-way  as  to  price,  it  is  sealed  by  a 
dram  ;  after  which,  the  Pailander  may  be  seen  driving  home  his  pig  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  best  arranged  betwixt  the  two ;  if,  somewhat  high- 
fed  and  rebellious,  the  pig  is  not  disposed  to  obey  the  marching  orders  of 
its  new  general,  then  his  last  resource  is  to  seize  it  by  the  hinder,  and  coni- 
I»el  it  to  inarch  upon  its  fore  legs,  during  which  slow  march  it  regales  him 
with  some  of  his  native  airs,  though  not  set  to  the  measure  of  Tom  Moore’s 
Irish  Melodies. 

After  finishing  business  matters  in  Belfast,  I  set  out  on  the  morning  for 
Dublin.  Travelling  here  is  superior  to  any  thing  yet  to  be  found  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  distance  is  upwards  of  100  English  miles,  an  outside  seat  on 
the  Dublin  Mail  costs  only  15s.,  and  the  run  is  performed  in  13  hours,  on  as 
excellent  a  road  as  can  be  desired.  The  vehicles  are  lighter  and  cleaner  than 
ours,  and  the  horses  shew’  higher  mettle  and  breeding.  As  to  the  drivers,  in¬ 
stead  of  ragged,  greasy,  insolent  boors,  making  a  demand  at  every  seven  or 
eight  miles,  the  jehus,  (only  three  in  number  upon  one  coach,)  on  this 
line  of  road,  have  a  more  partrician  appearance  and  garb,  and  will  thank 
the  passenger  who  puts  a  tenpenny  piece  into  their  hand  :  1  do  not  recol* 
lect  an  instance  of  having  observed  them  demand  it ;  and  thus  2s.  3d.  here, 
for  drivers’  fees,  does  the  business  of  5s.  in  Scotland,  through  the  like  num¬ 
ber  of  stages. 

U^e  started  from  Belfast  at  the  early  hour  of  four  on  a  fine  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  passing  through  the  delighti^ully  situated  and  clean  villages  of  Lis¬ 
burn,  Hillsboro',  Dromore,  &c.  we  got  to  Newry,  a  distance  of  more  than  40 
miles,  to  breakfast.  Of  a  truth,  I  found  that  being  whirled  along  so  many 
miles  in  the  prime  air  of  morning  is  a  whetter  io  the  appetite,  inducing  to 
sad  havock  among  the  materiel  of  the  breakfast- table.  Let  the  snoring 
wight,  a-beil  until  nine  of  a  morning,  perform  the  like  feat,  and  he  will  not, 
as  heretofore,  **  twist  his  gruntle  wi’  a  glunch  of  sour  disdain”  at  buttered 
rolls,  ham,  eggs,  and  coffee,  &c. ;  1  would  also  recommend  it  to  any  can¬ 
didate  for  the  sock,  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  part  of  Jeremy  Diddler,  and 
he  w’ill  find  it  an  excellent  rehearsal  of  the  eating-againsutime  scene.  Ve¬ 
rily,  Davis,  mine  host  of  Newry,  cannot  profit  in  catering  for  his  morning 
customers  from  Belfast. 

Leaving  Newry,  for  Dundalk,  our  next  stage,  we  ascend  immediately  a 
very  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  tw’o  additional  horses  are  put  to  the 
vehicle.  This  stage  presents  more  variety  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  upon  the  journey.  Elsewhere  there  is  little 
relief  to  the  uniformity  of  a  country  rich  in  cultivation,  except  in  what  is 
not  acceptable  to  either  the  sense  of  feeling  or  of  sight;  to  the  contemplation 
of  beautiful  villages,  hamlets,  and  snug,  clean,  wholesome  cot^es,  is 
added  that  of  clay  huts,  the  habitations  of  human  beings,  into  which  one 
might  feel  some  remorse  at  driving  his  swine — of  groups  of  peasantry,  boor¬ 
ish  in  ap]>carance,  and  barely  covered  with  garments,  all  miserably  tattered 
and  patched,  portions  of  which  seem  ever  and  anon  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
and  yet  to  all  appearance  a  right  merry-hearted  crew :  these  miserable 
huts,  of  no  other  composition  tlian  clay,  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  north  of  Dublin. 

The  last  of  our  three  drivers  took  possession  of  the  reins  at  Dundalk.  I 
introduce  him  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  which  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  the  journey  called  forth.  &sides  the  mail-coach,  on  which  I 
roile,  two  other  coaches  start  from  Belfast  at  the  same  hour.  Our  new 
driver  displayed  uncommon  activity,  to  keep  foremost  on  the  road,  in  order 
to  pick  up  pa.sscngers,  probably,  also,  because  he  wore  the  King’s  livery.  But 
in  spite  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  effected  changes  of  horses,  and  his 
assuring  the  passengers  there  was  no  time  to  alight,  a  series  of  accidents  that 
day  kept  him  in  the  rear:  I5/,  A  veteran  wight  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
years,  seated  beside  the  guard,  and  calling  for  a  twopenny  worth  of  whisky 
aa*€very  stage,  got  at  length  so  intoxicated,  that,  to  secure  his  person  wort, 
tlie  guard  lashi^  him  to  the  coach  with  a  rope ;  but  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
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liis  hat  and  wig,  like  John  Gilpin’s,  were  **  twice  upon  the  road  to  recover 
them,  the  driver  had  twice  to  pull  up,  and  swear  at  the  drunken  beast," 
until  at  length  the  guard  secured  them  with  a  cord  to  the  wight’s  shoulders. 
‘2(/,  It  became  my  turn  to  blunder,  for  having  alighted  during  the  halt  at 
Drogheda,  1  m6unted  another  coach,  and  discovered  not  that  I  had  got  upon 
“  the  wrong  box/'  until  1  observed  on  the  stern  of  theotlier  “  tlie  Dublin  Day 
^lail,”  beyond  call,  at  the  extremity  of  the  street.  My  friend  Jeliu,  in  his  an¬ 
xiety  to  get  one  passenger,  seemed  willing  to  leave  another.  As  the  one 
guard  did  not  discover  he  wanted  a  passenger,  nor  the  other  that  lie  had  one 
too  many,  1  kept  quiet  possession,  as  either  coach  must  convey  me  to  Dub¬ 
lin.  After  crossing  the  Boyne,  at  the  verge  of  the  town,  I  was  missed,  and 
waited  for.  The  Jehu  who  discharged  me  got  the  start  of  my  liege  driver, 
who  reclaimed  me,  and,  as*  luck  would  have  it,  picked  up  the  only  stray  pas¬ 
senger  the  road  that  day  afforded.  With  a  countenance  ‘‘  both  in  sorrow 
and  in  anger,”  my  liege  beheld  the  scene,  and  upbraided  me  : — 1  recrimi¬ 
nated,  on  the  score  of  the  more  haste  the  less  speed.”  3J,  Another  pas¬ 
senger  craved  an  extra  delay  of  five  minutes  at  Ashbourn,  the  last  stage  on 
this  side  of  Dublin.  While  waiting  his  return,  the  guard  only  remarked. 

If  lies  in  a  burn/  now,  he  dont  look  like  it,**  The  driver  having  now  lost  all 
hopes  of  any  addition  to  his  cargo,  gave  vent  to  his  disappointment  in  these 

words  : — “  Bjf - such  a  set  of  blunderinfr  passeufrei's  as  I've  been  in  the  luck 

for  to^daif !  If  I  had  advertised  all  Ireland  for  such  another  stupid  set,  I  could 
not  have  been  better  served, — -faith  and  indeed  I  could  not  !**  A  further  ride 
of  twelve  miles,  and  coachee  pulled  up  his  reins  in  Sack ville- Street.  Alight¬ 
ing,  1  tipped  him  an  extra  tenpenny  for  the  loss  of  his  passenger,  and  wish¬ 
ed  him  a  better  set  on  his  return.  Crossing  the  street,  I  got  planted  at  the 
dinner-table  in  Bilton’s  Hotel  at  five  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  afternoon. 

After  a  hurried  repast,  1  sallied  forth,  eager  to  view  the  localities,  and  to 
gaze  on  the  multifarious  objects  to  be  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the 
eyes  of  a  stranger.  So  here  I  am,  for  the  first  time,  in  Dublin  ! — Dublin, 
with  all  its  spacious  streets,  and  squares,  splendid  edifices,  columns  and 
colonnades,  the  sudden  transition  to  which  from  clay  huts  is  striking  in¬ 
deed, — Dublin,  the  abode  of  splendour  and  of  misery  in  their  extremes,  with 
its  gay  equipages,  hundreds  of  cars  rattling  along  its  pavements,  and  its 
groups  of  perfumed  dandies,  beaus  and  belles,  elbowing  now  and  then  groups 
of  human  beings  exposing  one-half  of  their  sun-burned  skin  to  all  the  con-^ 
tingencies  of  the  weather.  Passing  to  the  end  of  Sackville-Strcet,  and  there 
roll  the  waters  of  its  Liffey,  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  along  the  quays, 
under  its  seven  bridges,  and  in  front  of  its  palace-like  custom-house, 
and  crossing  Carlisle  Bridge, — you  soon  come  to  the  I’arliament  House, 

“  peace  to  its  ashes !”  (as  Curran  says)  :  it  is  now  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
This  magnificent  pile,  fronted  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or¬ 
der,  is  nearly  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  stands  on  an  acre  and  a-half  of 
ground ;  its  building  cost  .£.100,000;  a  more  magnificent  structure  of  its 
description  I  have  not  beheld,  but,  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  arclii- 
tecture,  1  attempt  not  dwelling  upon  them.  Suffice  it  merely  to  state,  that 
the  public  buildings  of  Dublin,  composed  of  freestone,  in  contrast  to  the 
brick  buildings  of  its  streets,  and  placed  in  situations  so  advantageous, 
have  a  most  imposing  effect.  A  pelting  shower  of  rain  drove  me  home  to 
the  inn,  and  cut  short  my  observations,  as  I  now  do  my  architectural  de¬ 
scriptions. 

I  stepped  forth  again  in  the  quiet  of  Sunday  morning,  to  stroll  about^  at 
leisure  ere  the  first  hour  of  call,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  witnessing 
stall-keepers  of  street  merchandize  at  their  daily  posts ;  ^ocerv  and  fruit- 
shops  open ;  and  a  row  of  ragged  urchins  casting  lines  into  the  Liffey,  to 
drag  out  stupid  flounders  and  eels  ;  and  some  more  gentleman-like  fishers, 
with  their  rods  and  pirns,  walking  out  of  the  city  for  angling  amuse¬ 
ment  elsewhere;  all  this  1  thought  quite  enough  of  its  kind,  but  1  was 
destined  to  witness  more.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr  Bilton  and  1  drove 
his  car  for  an  airing ;  part  of  our  way  lay  through  the  Phoenix  Park.  I  Ins 
Park  is  a  large  track  of  land,  or  pleasure-grounds,  consisting  of  about  100 
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acres,  close  to  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  it  contains,  besides  some  other  buililin^s  a 
country  seat  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  residence  for  his  Secretary,  ami  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  pleasant  walks,  one  large  plain  of  about  50  acres  for 
reviewing  troops,  with  shrubberies,  water,  &c.  ;  and  with  a  liberality  un¬ 
known  to  the  Scottish  Aristocracy,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  have  unlimited 
pertnission  to  perambulate  in  it ;  but  instead  of  either  using  or  abusing  it, 
(in  both  our  Scottish  populace  would  be  found  to  excel,)  the  Dublin  citizens 
are  fonder  of  hieing  them  in  their  cars  to  the  scenes  and  places  where  their  le¬ 
gitimate  motto,  ‘‘  vive  la  ba^atcdlc  !”  shall  be  the  order  of  their  leisure  hours. 
The  comparative  solitudes  of  the  Phoenix  Park  are  of  too  contemplative  an 
aspect  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  Irish  character.  As  many  pedestrian  groups 
may  be  witnessed  upon  the  Calton-llill  of  Edinburgh  on  a  lowering  day  in 
November,  as  grace  the  walks  in  the  Phoenix  Park  of  Dublin  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  an  autumnal  afternoon.  Leaving  the  Park,  we  crossed  the  Liffcy 
at  Chapel- Izod,  on  the  Dublin  road  ;  here  some  little  art  of  driving  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  where  hundreds  of  cars,  going  or  returning,  constantly  pass  along¬ 
side  ;  a  few  yards  onwards,  and  there  is  “  Palmerston  Fair.”  This  Pal¬ 
merston*  Fair  is  kept  up  during  one  week,  and  here,  as  of  old,  Sunday  is 
the  “  first  day  of  the  week.”  Then  there  is  “  hurrying  to  and  fro”  in¬ 
deed,  much  akin  to  what  Russell  describes  in  the  streets  and  promenades  of 
\"ienna.  The  fair  is  held  on  a  small  eminence  close  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  there  all  were  in  active  motion, — some  gambling  at  dice.  Fortune’s- wheel, 
or  roly-poly, — others  seated  upon  the  grass,  passing  alternately  to  their  mouth 
the  whisky-bottle  and  tobacco-pipe.  Here  and  there  you  might  descry  some 
Jew  or  Catholic  devotee,  prostrate  to  the  earth,  in  one  unvaried  round  of 
cant  and  blasphemy,  imploring  alms  ;  while  others  were  boiling  upon  fires, 
newly  raised,  herrings,  beef,  potatoes,  &c.,  for  the  active  population  within 
the  tents,  busily  employed  in  drinking,  fiddling,  and  dancing  !  Introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  such  a  Sunday-scene,  1  can  say,  without  any  sancti¬ 
monious  affectation,  that  1  felt  shocked  ;  so  did  Mr  B.,  who,  though  he  had 
heard  that  such  things  were,  had  never  himself  witnessed  them.  He  held 
up  his  hands  in  astonishment,  and  we  did  not  remain  long  to  contemplate  the 
scene,  but  found  our  way  home  as  quickly  as  safe  driving  would  permit  in 
the  face  of  so  many  cars  rattling  upon  the  road,  w'ith  their  full  cargoes, 
eager  to  enjoy  the  scene  we  had  just  quitted  in  disgust.  Yet  many  a  sober- 
minded,  WTll-meaning  Presbyterian,  who  would  scorn  to  participate  in  the 
Sunday-exhibitions  of  Palmerston  Fair,  will  be  disposed  to  make  some  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  conduct  of  the  Irish,  when  he  reflects  how  many  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  the  way  of  Sabbath-keeping  are  among  ourselves  superinduced 
and  reconciled  by  the  force  and  influence  of  habit.  How  many  of  our 
countrymen,  enjoying  better  means  of  information,  and  wdth  stronger  apti¬ 
tude  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  will,  for  instance',  after  twice  attending  on 
public  worship,  (or  perfectly  aware  that  such  ought  to  have  been  the  case,) 
be  found  reeling  homewards  from  the  Bacchanalian  revelry  of  the  tavern, 
more  heinously  culpable  than  these  merry-making,  unlettered  Irish  pea¬ 
santry.  Such  matters  might  supply  subject  for  comparison  or  debate, 
beyond  the  limits  which  this  communication  might  warrant.  I  shorten  it 
by  remarking,  that  though  Palmerston  and  Donnybrook  Fairs  appear,  by 
use  and  wont,  to  be  annually  privileged  scenes  of  merry-making,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  riot  too,  that  during  a  fortnight’s  residence  in  Dublin,  I  witnessed  far 
less  drunkenness  and  sheer  blackguardism  than  may  be  seen  on  the  High- 
Street  and  Bridges  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  Salt-Market  and  Gallowgate  of 
Glasgow,  almost  every  Sunday  or  Saturday  evening  ;  in  Dublin  there  is  al¬ 
most  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  size,  there  is  no  place  in 
the  British  dominions  where  charitable  and  religious  institutions  are  at  once 
so  numerous  and  so  liberally  endow-ed. 

An  excursion  to  the  county  of  Wicklow  affords  constant  recreation  ^  ® 

cits  of  Dublin,  and  is  still  more  fashionable  than  a  trip  to  Roslin  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  migrators.  Consequently,  to  strangers  visiting  Dublin,  it  becomes  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  they  can  never  be  much  at  a  loss  for  willing  guides  an 
companions.  >.1  was  told  of  one  Irish  gentleman  who  went  out,  perhaps  for 
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tlic  liuiulrciltli  tinie,  in  quality  of  Cicerone,  w  iili  a  ])ossc  of  strangers.  After 
coiuUictiiig  them  through  the  varied  beauties  of  the  scenery,  anti  expatiating 
on  them  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  of  poetical  enthusiasm  similar  to  that 
whit’ll  is  said  to  have  detected  a  cekbrated  University  l*rofessor,  when,  act¬ 
ing  as  waiter  at  an  inn  on  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  he  forgot  to  change 
ilio  knives  and  forks  to  his  guests,  in  entertaining  them  with  a  lofty  poetical 
panegyric  on  woods,  cliffs,  and  waters,  the  Irishman  concluded  his  day's 

harangue  with  the  very  antithetical  remark,  that  all  Wiis  “  d - d  stuff 

and  nonsense ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  saw  not  a  vestige  of  beauty  in 

what  they  had  been  all  day  gaping  and  gazing  at.”  Mr  IL  having  some 

small  matter  of  business  to  look  after  in  \\  icklow  county,  in  order  to  ac¬ 

commodate  me,  kindly  proposed  the  day  following  for  the  excursion,  and  in¬ 
vited  me  to  a  seat  in  his  car.  We  started  early  on  Monday  morning.  'I’his 
route,  south  from  Dublin,  far  exceeds  the  approach  to  the  city  from  the 
north  ;  and  instead  of  miserable  clay  huts,  and  raggerl  peasantry,  all  around 
exhibits,  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  picturesque  villages,  clean  and  comfort¬ 
able  cottages,  and  lordly  dwellings.  The  traveller  here,  as  he  a])proachcs 
llray,  is  feasted  with  scenery  crowded  with  a  group  of  grand  poetic 
objects.  The  Bays  of  Dublin  and  Killiney,  confessedly  the  noblest  in  Eu- 
rope, — mountains  varied  with  all  the  shapes  of  mimic  fancy, — on  one  side 
the  beautiful  fairy  land  of  Wicklow  ;  on  the  other,  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  the  interjacent  country  ;  varied  by  hill  and  dale,  studded  with  cottages, 
villas,  hamlets,  thrown  into  artless  irregularity,  on  a  sloping  bank,  six 
miles  in  extent,  and  terminated  by  the  city.  The  fantastic  shapes  of  the 
mountains, each  an  Olympus  of  its  kind, — one  peak  towering  alone, — another 
double  topped — a  third  depressed,  yield  all  tlic  delight  of  Nature’s  varied 
works.  After  a  ride  of  ten  Irish  miles,  we  crossed  the  bridge  (which  di¬ 
vides  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin)  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Bray, 
situated  upon  a  steep  eminence ;  ascending  which,  the  eye  now  commands  a 
most  picturesque  and  extensive  prospect,  embracing  the  deep  and  dark  blue 
rolling  ocean  in  all  its  majesty ;  and  in  a  clear  day,  even  the  mountains  of 
A\"alcs  may  be  seen.  After  a  ride  of  about  four  miles  farther,  we  alighted  to 
breakfast  at  an  Academy  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  situated  in  a  very 
hcaltbful,  and  most  inviting  landscape,  and  at  wbich  two  of  Mr  B.'s  sons  are 
boarded.  The  youngsters,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  the  well-known  horse 
and  car,  came  running  to  meet  their  papa  in  all  the  innocent  liveliness  of 
youthful  spirits,  and  with  that  bounding  joyousness  of  heart  which  soon  sub¬ 
sides,  after  a  participation  in  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world.  'J'o  them, 
and  such  as  them,  at  present,  their  lessons  are  their  only  cares,  and  a  long- 
expected,  and  at  last  fulfilled  visit  of  an  affectionate  father,  is  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  happiness.  The  scene  conjured  up  anew  to  me  the  recollections  of 
similar  scenes  in  other  days,  that,  with  the  actors  in  them,  are  alike  for  ever 
fled. 

Leaving  our  travelling  machinery  here,  we  walked  forth  on  a  visit  to 
Bellevue,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  and  worthy  Peter  Latouche,  Esq.  1  his 
is  the  gentleman  instanced  by  Mr  Grattan,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
example  of  what  rcsidenters  may  do  towards  improving  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  That  Mr  Grattan  was  right,  a  thousand  other  acts,  besides  what 
may  be  here  enumerated,  must  testify.  His  father  alike  preceded  him  in 
affluent  means,  a  liberal  taste,  and  in  the  disposition  to  do  good  to  all  around  : 
these  inestimable  qualities  have  long  since  been  found  hereditary  in  each 
and  every  member  of  the  present  family  ;  and  their  constant  and  unwearied 
co-operation  in  acts  of  princely  munificence,  kindness,  and  charity,  render 
Bellevue  and  its  neighbourhood  an  earthly  Elysium. 

^V"e  were  first  shewn  the  amazing  range  of  hot-houses,  conservatory,  &c. 
and  next  the  chapel,  a  commodious,  and|most  tastefully-fitted-out  building. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  were  received  by  Mrs  Latouche  in 
the  entrance  hall,  who  welcomed  us  to  take  a  view’  of  the  apartments, 
an  invitation  to  partake  of  some  refreshment  afterwards  ;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  we  declined,  having  learned,  just  before  our  entrance,  that  Mr  L.  was 
unfortunately  stretched  upon  a  sick-bed,  and  the  doctor  in  attendance.  He 
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therefore  took  only  a  hurried  walk  through  some  of  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments,  affording  little  leisure  for  general  observation.  I  can  only  mention 
having  been  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  style  of  splendour 
and  elegance  in  which  they  are  furnished  and  decorated,  far  surpassing 
what  1  had  ever  before  witnessed.  Harps,  immense  mirrors,  costly  books 
of  prints,  (such  as  Macklin's  Bible,  Boydell’s  Shakespeare,  &c.  &c.,)  in 
sumptuous  bindings.  In  one  parlour,  we  were  shewn  a  portrait  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  sent  by  himself  to  Mrs  L.  In  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  the 
border  ornaments  are  finished  in  such  a  style  of  excellence,  that  nothing 
short  of  actual  touch  can  persuade  one  they  are  not  in  relief.  Uneasy  at  the 
thought  of  our  presence  incommoding  the  family  in  its  present  state,  we 
made  an  early  retreat,  and  Mr  M.,  the  house- steward,  was  commissioned 
to  attend  us  through  the  grounds ;  and  such  is  the  scale  of  princely  magni¬ 
ficence  here,  that  the  present  occupant  of  that  station  is  removed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  those  whose  attention  and  services  to  strangers  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  an  expected  tipping  of  the  fingers  with  pieces  of  silver.  Hinting 
something  of  this,  aside,  to  Mr  B.  ere  we  parted  from  Mr  M.,  the  former  told 
me  by  no  means  to  offer  it,  or  it  would  be  considered  an  affront.  “  That 
gentleman,**  said  he,  “  is  above  it ;  he  was  brought  up  from  infancy  under  the 
charge  of  Mr  Latouche,  and  received  a  classical  education  :**  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  had  so  far  confirmation,  in  as  much  as  in  our  after  walk  through  the 
demesne,  Mr  M.  conversed  about  some  of  the  living  authors, — in  particular 
of  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Southey,  with  whose  writings  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  familiar.  Leaving  the  Mansion-house,  we  next  visited, 
at  a  short  sloping  distance  on  the  grounds,  the  female  school  instituted  and 
maintained  by  Mrs  Latouche.  We  were  shewn  into  a  tolerably  large  room, 
in  which  were  seated,  at  a  long  table,  about  ten  or  twelve  girls,  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  occupied  at  their  needles.  They  sung  a  hymn  during 
our  visit,  in  strains  which  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  call  of  celestial 
harmony.  These  females  are  collected  from  the  cottages  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  peasants,  and  they  not  only  receive  the  blessings  of  education,  religious 
instruction,  and  maintenance,  but  they  are  retained  until  they  obtain  a 
settlement  in  life,  either  by  a  respectable  matrimonial  alliance,  or  some 
comfortable  engagement  in  business.  One  from  this  place  was  recently 
married  to  the  gentleman  who  presides  in  the  academy  before  mentioned. 

We  now  proceeded  to  perambulate  the  mazes  of  the  pleasure-grounds, 
stretched  over  an  extent  of  at  least  400  acres,  uniting  with  the  tasteful  em¬ 
bellishments  of  art,  the  most  delightful  varieties  of  ‘Nature.  Now  our  way 
lay  through  the  shaded  avenues  of  some  aclivity, — again  winding  down  sonie 
romantic  descent  towards  a  glen, — now  a  smooth  lawn,  studded  only  by 
shrubberies  on  artificial  mounds  ; — at  one  place,  from  between  eminences, 
the  eye  luxuriates  through  an  opening  on  one  side,  over  an  exceedingly 
rich'  cultivated  and  varied  scene,  stretching  to  where  it  is  terminated  by 
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the  coppicewooil,  |is  apt  to  make  the  slart-thcatric,  on  his  eyes  meeting 
those  of  a  panther  stationed  at  the  cottage  door  inside  ;  but  if  his  intentions 
are  harmless,  he  may  soon  recover  his  natural  attitude,  and  discover  that 
the  animal’s  eyes  are  glazed,  and  his  hide  stuffed  ;}after  which,  he  may  pass 
the  mummy  without  further  interruption.  After  resting  here  a  little,  we 
pursued  our  track  along  a  winding  path  cut  out  in  front  of  the  eminence, 
towards  the  glen  ;  arrived  at  which,  we  entered  another  cottage,  situated 
amidst  the  shrubbery  in  this  seclusion,  and  still  more  fancifully  decorated 
than  the  other.  Here  Air  Al.  displayed,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  his  powers 
of  “  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  with  the  talismanic  aid  of  his 
keys  of  office,  the  ‘'open  sesame”  to  a  concealment  from  which  he  dragged 
forth  a  bottle  of  old  Aladeira,  a  glass  of  which,  after  our  forenoon  excursion, 
was  declared  by  a  lady  of  our  party  to  be  quite  refreshing.  W'e  parted  here 
with  the  house- steward,  well  pleased  with  his  kind  attention,  and  with  all  that 
we  heard  and  witnessed  of  the  princely  munificence  and  the  manifold  acts 
of  goodness  and  of  charity,  the  family  to  which  he  belongs  have  spread 
around  this  happy  portion  of  Ireland.  Numerous  these  acts  arc,  in  the  re¬ 
cord  which  their  effects  exhibit  in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
happiness  extended  to  the  individuals  around.  Air  Latouche  conveyed  land 
for,  and  expended  besides  X*.3000  in  building  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Delgany,  an  edifice  uniting  convenience  and  elegance  with  a  noble  simpli¬ 
city.  The  progressive  improvements  in  his  own  grounds,  introduced  while 
lack  of  employment  elsewhere  produced  misery  in  Ireland,  have  rendered 
happy  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  around,  liut  deeds  of  kindness  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  of  his  family  have  not  been  restricted  to  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  agency  of  wealthy  profusion  scattered  through  the  means  of  other 
hands.  Airs  Latouche  herself  unites  a  most  minute  acquaintance  with 
all  the  details  usually  employed  and  expected  only  in  a  man  of  business ; 
and  while  she  is  writing  a  letter  to  an  agent,  she  can  at  the  same  instant 
listen  and  reply  to  the  wants  of  an  humble  petitioner,  seated  in  her  parlour ; 
and  with  her  own  hand  and  scissors,  she  can  cut  from  her  stores,  with  a 
nicety  of  calculation,  the  necessary  dimensions  of  broad-cloth  for  a  coat,  to 
that  or  another  individual  of  her  tenantry,  while  her  daughters  are  employ¬ 
ed  at  their  needles  in  the  service  of  some  of  their  expectants. 

Airs  Latouche  is  in  years  much  the  junior  of  her  husband  ;  yet  etn-bon- 
imntj  with  all  her  active  habits,  and,  in  full  and  free  use  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  unweariedly  employed  in  devising  good.  Air  Latouche  is,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  a  man  approaching  ninety  years  of  age.  In  contem¬ 
plating  that  sphere  of  usefulness  which  he  and  his  father  occupied  so  long, 
one  is  induced  to  regret  that  such  men  should  experience  any  of  the  ills  in¬ 
cident  to  humanity,  and  still  more  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  our  na¬ 
ture’s  common  doom.  Yet,  in  as  far  only  as  the  honours  of  posterity,  and 
an  approving  conscience,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  gild  the  prospect 
of  the  descent  to  the  tomb.  Air  Latouche,  like  his  father,  may  rest 
assured, 

((  - - - _that  his  bones, 

When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  ble^sings, 

Will  have  a  tomb  of  orphans*  tears  wept  on  them  !’* 

We  next  pursued  our  Journey  through  the  deep  glen  of  the  Downs,  the 
most  romantic  and  picturesque  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  It  runs  be¬ 
tween  two  ridges  of  mountains,  which  shelve  down  in  various  graceful 
shapes.  The  surrounding  scenery,  having  an  Alpine  wildness  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  is  uncommonly  delightful ;  the  lofty  mountains  almost  clothed  to 
the  summit,  under  whose  spontaneous  woods  we  travelled  a  mile, — the  gray 
rocks  peeping  out  in  various  places,  and  forming  a  varied  contrast,  'i'he 
vale  is  wide  enough  only  to  admit  the  road,  and  close  by  it  the  meandering 
of  a  small  river.  The  swelling  verdant  prominences  of  an  immense  conical 
mountain  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  while  the  octagon  building  hang¬ 
ing  over  us  strikes  the  eye  in  a  peculiarly  fanciful  manner.  A  short  per¬ 
ambulation  farther,  and  we  arrived  at  the  academy  we  left  in  the  morning, 
and  where  we  found  a  comfortable  dinner  awaiting  us ;  after  which,  step- 
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ping  into  the  car,  we  drove  off  for,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  arrived  in 
Dublin. 

My  subsequent  stay  in  this  city  was  devoted  entirely  to  business  arran^^e- 
nienis  in  the  forenoons,  and  attending  the  dinner-parties  of  the  hospitable 
Irish  in  the  evenings  ;  with  the  exception  only  of  one  half  day  at  Donny- 
hrook  Fair,  and  an  occasional  peep  into  the  interior  of  some  of  the  public 
buildings.  If  it  may  be  fair  and  equitable  to  offer  here  an  estimate  of  the 
Irish  character,  from  the  result  of  my  own  experience  of  the  conduct 
of  those  my  avocations  brought  me  into  contact  with,  and  those  of  the 
most  important  set  of  merchants,  1  can  have  little  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  the  Irish  are  just  as  much  famed  for  humbugging,  or,  to  give  it  a  gentle 
name,  delaying  business-matters  until  the  latest  hour,  as  they  are  for  acts  of 
sincere  kindness  and  genuine  hospitality.  This  apparent  anomaly  in  their 
disposition  can  only  be  reconciled  by  the  fact,  that  their  love  of  shew  and 
parade  is  incompatible  with  a  close  attention  to  matters  involving  steady  and 
accurate  calculation.  Too  much  of  this  evidently  fatigues  them,  and  some 
who  delayed  coming  to  the  scratch  until  the  latest  hour,  became  at  length 
fatigued  at  the  prospect,  and  left  the  terms  of  arrangement  to  myself.  Some 
of  the  natives  will  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid^  after  waiting  upon 
them  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  succession,  that  they  have  not  yet  had  leisure 
to  think  of  those  matters,  in  which  both  are  interested  ;  and  they  will  ac¬ 
company  this  polite  ‘‘  go  by’*  with  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Such  invita¬ 
tion  it  is  folly  to  refuse ;  for  any  stray  pilgrim  of  an  evening,  attempting 
to  transact  business,  not  only  attempts  in  vain,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 
looked  upon  as  a  knight-errant  that  no  one  cares  for.  The  remark  holds 
good  even  in  the  case  of  shop-keepers.  Their  luxuries  of  the  table, 
their  pine-apples,  melons,  choice  liqueurs,  and  varieties  of  wines  after 
dinner,  arc  exhibited  in  such  profusion,  as  might  denote  a  “  galaday”  at 
the  tables  of  the  first-rate  orders  of  society  in  Scotland.  I  formed  one, 
by  invitation,  at  a  dinner-party  of  some  select  friends,  in  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hotels  in  Dublin.  On  entering  the  dinner-room,  I  was  struck  with 
the  magnificent  display  of  massive  plate,  which  decorated  the  table  and  side¬ 
boards,  realizing  to  the  imagination  its  early  dreams  of  Eastern  splendour, 
as  if  the  landlord  had  been  really  in  possession  of  Aladdin’s  Wonderful 
Lamp.  Here  and  elsewhere,  as  the  time  of  “  Port,  O  port !  shine  thou  a  wee,” 
began  to  arrive,  1  saw  Irishmen  in  their  glory  ;  some  sally  uttered  atone 
quarter  of  the  table  producing  a  repartee  from  another  ;  next  crowned  by  its 
climax,  unexpectedly  from  a  third  ; — these  fiashes  of  merriment  would  so 
effectually  “  set  the  table  on  a  roar,”  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  hold  my 
hands  on  my  sides,  while  in  imminent  danger  of  tumbling  from  my  chair. 

One  great  auxiliary  to  the  pleasurable  enjoyments  of  the  Irish  is  the 
immense  number  of  cars  rattling  in  and  about  Dublin.  These  vehicles 
are  of  various  forms,  but  the  most  common  of  the  street  cars  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  admit,  besides  a  seat  for  the  driver  in  the  front,  six  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  sit,  three  on  each  side,  w’ith  their  backs  to  each  other,  and 
their  faces  to  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  their  feet  resting  upon  an  uncovered 
and  clumsily-projecting  step,  the  wdiole  load  having  the  appearance  of  one 
large  ass  and  panniers.  They  are,  however,  extremely  convenient  for  travel¬ 
ling  short  distances.  On  Sundays,  and  fair-days  in  particular,  the  street 
]>cdestrian,  as  he  approaches  the  stations  of  these  machines,  is  sure  to 
accosted  by  numerous  drivers,  “  Going  out,  Sir  Going  out.  Sir?”— and  if 
such  be  his  intention,  he  has  only  to  seat  himself  upon  one  or  other,  which 
alw'ays  sets  off,  with  its  full  compliment,  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  these 
well-filled  machines  are  constantly  driving  and  returning  through  every  ave¬ 
nue  of  the  city.  The  restless  inhabitants  thus  have  their  rides,  to  dis¬ 
tances  of  from  one  to  ten  Irish  miles,  at  rates  seldom  exceeding  a  penny 
per  mile.  1  had  frequent  recourse  to  bathing  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  in  the 
mornings,  and  sometimes  at  mid-day,  by  way  of  counteracting  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  this  large  capital,  during  so  hot 
a  period  of  the  season.  One  of  these  cars  soon  whisked  me  to  and  from 
the  spot,  the  large  wall  or  Mole,  u|H)n  the  south  side  of  which  is  the  en- 
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trance  to  a  slope,  like  a  landing;  branch  of  a  pier,  and  at  the  walled  side  of 
it  a  slicd  erected  for  the  dressing;  and  undressin*;  of  the  Dublin  swimmers. 
Once,  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  off  the  stones  into  the  Hay,  a 
fellow,  who  had  just  undressed,  came  running  at  my  heels,  and  bawled  out 
in  the  genuine  brogue,  “  Is  there  room  for  twoY’*  Tiiisodd  ami  unexpect¬ 
ed  query  so  tickled  the  muscular  risibility,  that  in  the  immediate  immer¬ 
sion  I  encountered  some  small  risk  of  choking.  It  is  related  as  one 
instance  out  of  many  how  readily  an  Irishman’s  noddle  will  produce  some 
outrr  saying  upon  the  most  trivial  occasion. 

Were  it  only  through  the  medium  of  the  song  which  tfack  Johnstone 
has  sung  in  public  a  thousand  times,  1  presume  one  half  of  our  island  has 
heard  of  Donnybrook  Fair.  I  had  the  luck  to  see  it.  IJke  its  precursor, 
Falmerston  Fair,  in  the  week  immediately  before,  it  was  wont  to  commence 
on  Sunday.  This  year,  however,  the  Lord  Mayor  Smith,  who  has  no  juris¬ 
diction  at  Palmerston,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect,  that  no  fair  should 
commence  at  Donnybrook,  nor  would  the  erection  of  tents  he  permitted, 
until  Monday  morning.  ’J'he  proprietors  of  the  ground,  indignant  at  this 
unlooked-for  prohibition  of  ancient  use  and  wont,”  petitioned  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  the  face  of  the  mansion-house  mandate.  The  vice-regal 
authority  of  Ireland  very  prudently  declined  interference;  and  new  that 
one  Lord  Mayor  has  set  an  example  here,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  I  fear  only  to 
he  wished,  that  his  successors  in  office  would  tread  in  his  footseps,  and  the 
natives  would  in  a  very  few  years  get  reconciled  to  the  want  of  their  former 
unlawful  privilege.  The  prohibition,  however,  did  not  operate  against  many 
hundreds  visiting  the  fair-ground  upon  Sunday,  to  see  whether  a  fair  was 
going  on  or  not ;  the  disappointment  was  perceptible  in  the  countenances  of 
many,  as  the  armed  police  on  horseback  and  on  foot  were  patrolling  the  grounds, 
to  prevent  either  riot,  or  the  erection  of  tents.  Here  and  there,  along  the  road¬ 
side,  and  margin  of  the  grounds,  were  to  he  seen  only  solitary  stalls,  cover¬ 
ed  with  fruits,  whisky-bottles  and  glasses,  and  a  number  of  importunate 
and  blaspheming  beggars,  as  are  usually  in  attendance  at  such  scenes. 
The  dawn  of  Monday  morning,  however,  arose  upon  the  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  Donnybrook  Fair  once  more  commenced  in  all  its  jollity  and  bustle. 
The  want  of  it  might  go  far  to  disturb  the  mental  peace  of  many  an  Irish¬ 
man  ;  servants  of  either  sex,  and  the  labouring  classes,  often  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  their  masters,  must  have  a  day,  perhaps  two,  at  the  fair,  and, 
deprived  of  this,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  unlucky  omen  all  the  year 
round.  Some,  I  have  been  informed,  will  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  or  pawn 
an  unsparable  portion  of  their  wardrobe,  rather  than  want  a  little  of  the 
blunt,  for  the  price  of  fun  and  whisky  at  the  fair.  I  was  invited  to  make 
one  of  a  small  party  to  visit  it,  and  there  have  an  afternoon  pic-nic.  It  is  at 
about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  cars  constantly  running  on  this  dusty  road,  had  caused  it 
to  be  named  tbe  first  portion  of  terra-firma  that  became  dry  after  the 
Flood.  At  the  entrance  to  the  busy  scene,  such  is  the  number  of  those  vehi¬ 
cles,  going,  returning,  or  in  waiting,  that  the  civil  authority  emissaries  arc 
in  attendance  to  keep  order  and  arrangement,  so  that  they  may  not  en¬ 
tirely  block  up  the  road.  VFesoon  got  ushered  into  the  busy  scene,  and  be¬ 
held  it  all  in  motion,  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is  presented  at  Palmerston 
Fair.  Parties,  of  patrician  and  plebeian  aspects,  parading  through  its  scenery, 
gazing  upon  the  motley  and  varied  groups  which  meet  the  eye  at  every 
glance, — the  proprietors  of  low  vulgar  gambling  establishments  soliciting, 
with  all  the  flowers  of  Irish  eloquence,  the  passers  by  to  try  their  luck, — tbe 
sellers  of  confectionaries,  fruits,  cheese,  beef,  and  potatoes,  making  calls  upon 
the  purse  and  the  palate, — the  merry-andrews  in  front  of  shows,  exhibiting 
their  wit,  and  their  fantastic  tricks,  to  induce  visitors  to  enter, — large  and 
long  tents,  at  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  counter  with  all  appurtenances  of 
the  bar,  ready  to  supply  customers  without  or  within  ;  at  the  extremity  of 
these  tents  is  a  temporary  kitchen,  with  large  boilers  for  tbe  cooking  of 
beef,  pork,  greens,  and  potatoes ;  the  intervening  space  exhibits  a  row  of 
tables  on  cither  side,  at  which  are  seated  parties,  lunching,  dining,  or 
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drinking,  and  a  portion  in  the  middle  is  all  in  motion  with  fiddlin^^  and 
dancing.  ® 

We  peeped  into  two  or  three  of  the  shows,  and  found  them  to  contain 
only  those  exhibitions  of  horsemanship,  tumbling,  and  wire-dancing,  which 
to  most  of  iny  countrymen,  once  seen  is  enough.  In  another,  we  saw  a 
gentleman  wanting  both  hands,  and  who,  by  means  of  his  toes,  went  throuch 
the  evolutions  of  eating,  drinking,  firing  a  musket,  and  writing,— the  latter 
he  performed  both  expetlitiously  and  legibly.  I  was  amused  with  some 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humour,  offered  during  our  perambulations 
through  the  fair,  but  most  of  them  have  now  escaped  my  recollection.  One 
damsel,  not  peculiarly  inviting  to  the  sight,  either  for  youth  or  beaut v,  was 
seated  munching,  with  fingers  and  mouth,  a  piece  of  salted  beef,  aniUs  I 
passed,  she  said,  ‘‘  Will  you  partake,  Sir.^'*  I  answered  only  by  a  wry  face, 
on  which  her  companion  remarked,  “  Troth  the  gentleman  an*t  hungry,  for 
it’s  too  good  an  offer  to  refuse.”  A  dandy  brewer  in  Dublin,  stalking  alon^^, 
was  eyed  by  a  ragged  peasant,  who,  knowing  the  person  and  circumstances 
of  the  “  big  swell,”  remarked  to  his  companion  in  rags,  “  Sure  and  don’t 
the  small  beer  carrp  a  fine  head  now  ?”  Lord  Byron,  in  his  letter  on  Pope 
and  liowles,  asserts,  that  “  an^Irish  peasant,  with  a  little  whisky  in  his  head, 
will  imagine  and  invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth  a  modern  poem.” 
Doubting  even  the  high  authority  of  his  Lordship’s  assertion,  that  invention 
and  imagination  form  only  minor  attributes  of  poetry,  I  willingly  admit  the 
truth  of  the  illustration  itself. 

We  left  the  fair  at  ten  at  night,  and  1  confess  having  felt  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  witnessing  a  single  row  all  the  while,  or  any  strong  ebullition 
of  Irish  humour;  I  learned  afterwards,  that  some  such  had  taken  place 
towards  morning,  after  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  officers  had  retired.  The 
mode  those  bent  on  frolic  go  to  work  is  this ; — primed  up  to  the  proper 
degree  with  whisky,  they  set  to,  groping  with  their  hands  outside  of  the 
tent  canvas  for  a  touch  of  the  head  of  some  w’ight  in  the  inside,  overcome 
and  sleeping  ;  the  discovery  once  made,  they  immediately  thwack  it  with  their 
shilelahs,  which,  awakening  the  sleeper  within,  makes  him  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  rally,  when  out  they  rush,  and  there  “  the  Irishman  in  a  row  becomes 
any  one’s  customer if  not  dispersed  by  peace-officers,  they  fight  until  they 
are  tired,  and  walk  home,  arm  in  arm,  as  they  best  can.  One  wight,  be¬ 
labouring  an  old  bald-headed  pow  peeping  through  a  rent-seam  in  the 
canvas,  was  nabbed,  and  taken  before  a  justice;  on  being  asked  what  in¬ 
duced  him  to  the  act,  he  replied,  ‘‘  Och  !  and  plase  your  honour^  only 
think  of  the  bald-pow  so  nately  peeping  out  at  the  hole  ;  it  was  so  iempthiffy  1 
could  not  refuse  it.”  The  Lord  Mayor  of  this  year,  already  mentioned,  is 
such  a  one  as  Dublin,  or  any  other  capital,  requires  for  office,  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  labours  are  unceasing ;  so  early  as  four  in  the  morning,  he  is  to  be 
seen  among  bakers,  and  in  the  markets,  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  order 
and  of  good  weights.  Don ny brook  Fair  had  his  attendance  from  morning 
until  night  ;  I  saw  him  with  his  rod  of  office,  and  myrmidons  in  his 
train,  walking  the  rounds  ;  one  honest  Patlander  remarked,  after  passing, 

Aye,  that’s  the  man  who  does  his  duty.”  Among  Irish  politics  1  choose 
little  or  no  interference,  such  being  incompatible  with  my  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  lie  who,  visiting  the  Irish  as  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  and 
partaking  of  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  does  well  to  avoid  touching  on 
political  agitations,  being  unaware  whether  he  is  seated  among  men,  all  or 
in  part  Protestants  or  Catholics.  Once  I  heard  a  stranger,  like  myself, 
heartily  rebuked  by  the  landlord,  for  proposing  the  toast  “  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  ;”  which  rebuke,  the  landlord  followed  out  by  a  perhaps  rather 
too  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  sect,  as  cheats  and  vagabonds.  He  next 
told  us  a  case  of  deception  which  he  lately  witnessed  on  the  street,  opposite 
to  his  own  door : — Some  member  of  the  sect  there  fell  prostrate  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  got  into  a  fit  and  a  foaming  at  the  mouth  (with  soap-bells  !)  ; 
their  priests,  like  the  good  Samaritan  of  old,  passing  by  mere  chance^  st^ 
over  tlie  prostrate  victim  a  while,  muttering  some  Latin  gibberish, 
aoon  up  leaped  the  devotee,  blessing  God,  and  the  good  Prophet,  and  walkeu 
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oft’.  I'he  spectator,  our  host,  was  only  restraincil  from  applying  a  whip 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  two  actors  in  this  farce,  for  fear  of  exasperating  the 
croud  of  byestanders,  who  witnessed — the  Mihacle  I ! ! 

Hut  1  am  exceeding  your  limits  Mr  Editor,  as  I  exceeded  my  time  in* 
Dublin,  and  must  now  recross  the  Channel.  After  bidding  my  friends  adieu, 
whom  1  parted  with  under  feelings  of  gratitude,  for  numerous  acts  of  kiiul 
attention,  1  took  my  passage  by  night  in  the  Mountaineer  steam-boat,  for 
Idverpool.  They  order  matters  here  better  than  on  the  Helfiist.and  Clasgow 
passage,  for  every  cabin  passenger  is  accommodated  with  a  bed;  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  next  day  we  passed  the  U^elsh  mountains,  and  got  into  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mersey.  The  first  novelty  that  oftlred  was  the  numerous  wind¬ 
mills  upon  either  side  of  the  river,  which,  being  all  in  motion,  give  anima¬ 
tion  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  We  soon  got  to  the  landing-place,  in  front 
of  the  immense  range  of  docks,  and  the  huge  forest  of  masts,  which  denote 
the  vast  importance  of  this  place  of  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  prospect  to  witness,  at  the  fiow  of  the  tide,  the  hundreds  of  vessels  leav¬ 
ing  Liverpool,  dropping  down  the  river  with  their  sails  spread  in  the  sun¬ 
beams,  and  destined  to  shape  their  course  to  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Hut  what  can  a  three  days*  residence  aftbrd,  in  the  shape  of  novelty,  to  be 
said  of  Liverpool,  which  must  be  well  known  to  the  majority  of  your  read¬ 
ers.^  I  quitted  it  for  Manchester,  the  Hoeotia  of  England,  as  (Hasgow  is  the 
Hoeotia  of  Scotland.  One  newly  arrived  here  from  Ireland  cannot  but  regard 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  alike  the  antipodes  of  each 
other  in  manners  as  in  local  position.  The  Irish,  as  1  have  already  de¬ 
scribed  them,  are  a  thoughtless,  indolent,  ofF-putting,  kind-hearted,  social 
set.  The  English  here  are  just  the  reverse.  They  have  indeed  that  qua¬ 
lity  precious  in  the  eyes  of  a  commercial  man ;  they  are  at  a  word  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  ;  but  their  own  view's  once  accommodated,  they  are  a 
cold-hearted,  selfish  set,  and  exhibit  not  one  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
condition  of  a  stranger  who  for  the  first  time  makes  his  appearance  among 
them.  An  Englishman  will  hardly  take  the  trouble  of  stepping  to  his  door  to 
point  the  stranger  his  way  through  the  filthy,  narrow,  crowded  streets,  in 
which  he  is  in  danger,  at  almost  every  step,  of  being  run  over  by  carts  and 
immense  waggons,  close  to  the  narrow  puddle  called  a  footpath.  If  an  Irish¬ 
man  can  but  anticipate,  himself,  his  horse,  and  car,  are  at  your  immediate 
service.  The  rising  importance  of  Manchester,  as  a  place  of  manufactures 
and  of  opulence,  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  I  complain  of  it  as  a  town 
insuff’erable  for  a  residence,  and  where  the  kindlier  qualities  of  our  nature, 
exhibited  in  the  same  classes  of  individuals  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  do  not 
appear  to  operate,  nor  indeed  are  they  much  more  active  in  the  other  places 
in  England  which  1  visited  north  of  Manchester. 

The  selfish  qualities  of  the  English  are  abundantly  exhibited  in  the 
persons  and  conduct  of  those  numerous  herds  of  commercial  travellers — the 
mere  business-machines — who  are  perpetually  flying  from  inn  to  inn.  A 
more  selfish,  self-important,  ignorant,  gasconading  race,  in  the  garb,  too,  of 
gentlemen,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  existing  in  any  other  country :  I 
must  here  make  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  individuals  among  them,  well 
educated  and  informed,  and  endowed  with  liberal  sentiments ;  but  1  am 
writing  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  and  viewed  in  this  light,  their  invariable 
object  is  their  own  personal  comfort  and  convenience.  Give  them,  what  is 
their  whole  days  desire,  their  dinner  well  cooked,  and  they  care  not  when,  or 
with  whom  they  eat  it.  Their  conversation  is  limited  to  admiration  of  the  bar¬ 
barities  of  horse- racing — the  blackguard  immoralities  of  Newmarket  betting, 
or  the  brutal  exhibitions  of  the  ring  ;  but  once  attempt  to  draw  them  into 
a  conversation  on  literary  or  moral  subjects,  or  into  any  refining  speculation 
on  matters  of  fact  which  occasion  may  offer,  then,  dem  me,  (as  they  say,) 
they  are  off  at  the  obtuse  angle.  The  etiquette  of  the  traveller  s  room  is  per¬ 
haps  as  strictly  maintained  as  that  of  the  military  mess,  for  nothing  positively 
mean  or  decidedly  offensive  to  the  general  sense  is  tolerateil ;  but  only  wit¬ 
ness  the  thronged  rooms  at  inns  in  places  like  Manchester,  and  among  the 
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j>arties  seated  at  different  places,  such  conversation  as  the  following  may  bi* 
heard.  ^  ^ 

**  Good  L — d,  how  fatigued  I  am  !”  Waiter,  do  order  me  a  beaf-stcak  for 
supper,  and  tell  the  cook  to  let  me  have  it  soon,  nice  and  fat.’*  “  Waiter, 
another  bottom  of  brandy.”  “  Waiter,  remove  this  wine,  why,  dein  me,  it’s 
coa’k’d,  and  fetch  us  another  bottle.”  **  I’ll  bet  you  a  thousand  guineas  to 
one,  that  Sir  John’s  Warwick  distanced  the  other  by  three  yards.”  “  AVhv 
dem  me,  you  are  misinformed,  there  isn’t  such  a  horse  on  the  turf.”  “  These 
dannid  Scotch  roads  jolt  one  almost  to  pieces.”  “  At  the  Bull  and  Sun  we 
had  the  nicest  bit  of  roast-beef  for  dinner  that  ever  I  tasted.’’  “  By  Ju¬ 
piter,  she’s  the  prettiest  chambermaid  on  all  the  road.”  “  He  fight  him  ! 
’pon  honour,  my  friend  Jack  would  tickle  his  victualling-office  at  the  first  on¬ 
set.”  “  I  assure  you,  upon  my  w’ord,  Mr  M.’s  grey  mare  had  the  starting- 
post  three  seconds  earlier.”  “  The  nasty  Scotch  landlord  sets  down  such  a 
dinner  as  I  would  not  drive  my  pigs  to.”  “  It  wont  pay,  he’s  an  arrant  hum¬ 
bug.”  I  cut  him  last  journey.”  **  They  fought  fifty  minutes  before 
either  of  them  had  a  black  eye.”  “  Dem  me  if  there  was  a  single  warm  dish 
set  dow’n,  except  a  shocking  ill  dressed  one  of  veal-cuttlets.”  V  I  taught 
the  w’aiter  a  lesson,  by  leaving  nothing  for  him  in  my  bill.”  “  Pardon  me, 
my  good  friend  ;  1  can  assure  you  Spring  had  the  advantage  of  the  fight.” 

I’ll  bet  you  five  guineas  on’t.”  “  1  can’t  afford  the  bet,  1  lost  more  than 
that  sum  at  cards,  t’other  night,  but  1  know  you  are  wrong.”  “  B’aiter, 
take  payment  of  this  here  bill ;  I  allow  nothing  to  the  chambermaid,  for 
her  having  put  me  into  a  small  bed-room.”  “  The  Sawney  gave  me  no 
wine,  but  almost  forced  me  to  drink  three  tumblers  of  their  Scotch  whisky 
and  water,  so  that  I  lay  in  bed  until  tw^elve  next  day,  as  sick  as  a  dog.” 
&c.  &c. 

In  crossing  the  TwTed  northward,  I  fancied  that  I  inhaled  the  breath  of 
a  purer  and  kindlier  atmosphere. 

Patient  Mr  Editor,  who,  for  proof-sheet  accuracy,  must  have  accompanied 
me,  and  no  less  patient  Mr  Reader,  who  may  have  accompanied  me  through 
the  pages  of  this  trip,  if  it  doth  appear  to  either  of  you  that  1  have  set 
down  aught  in  malice,  I  can  only  say,  in  self-extenuation,  with  Stetne,  that 
I  have  but  newly  set  out  on  my  travels,  and  may  learn  better  manners  as 
I  get  along.  Scotus. 


Sonntt. 

Morning. 

’Tis  morning  o’er  the  mountain-heights  I  see, 

AVith  rosey  feet,  and  blushes  cover’d  o’er, 

’Mid  mists  that  circle,  like  a  sea  so  hoar. 

Their  distant  copse-clad  summits  beauteously  ! 
Anthems  arise  from  every  brake  and  tree. 

And  Nature,  joyful,  hails  her  blest  return  ; 

The  ocean  glows  beneath  her  crimson  ray. 

And  pleasure  sparkles  in  the  skies  that  burn  ; 

The  zephyr  sleeps,  or  languidly  does  play 
Upon  the  rippling  w’ater’s  conscious  breast. 

That  heaves  as  virgin's,  when,  by  lover  prest. 

The  landscape  smiles  as  some  fair  infant  boy. 

That  dreams  within  his  nurse’s  arms  at  rest— 

A  scene  so  beautiful  ’tis  Heaven’s  bliss  to  enjoy  ! 

D.  A. 
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Women  are  not  naturally  formed  for  great  cares  themselves,  but  to  soften  ours. 
Their  tenderness  is  the  proper  reward  for  the  dangers  we  undergo  for  their  preserva¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  case  and  cheerfulness  of  their  conversation  are  desirable  retreats  from 
the  fatigues  of  intense  application.  They  are  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
domestic  assiduity,  and  while  they  stray  beyoiul  them,  they  move  beyond  their 
sphere,  and  consequently  without  grace — Citizen  of  the  World. 

Oh,  woman !  lovely  woman  !  thou  wert  made 

To  temper  man..  We  had  been  brutes  without  thee !— 0/rcjy. 


I  AM  a  bachelor,  and  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  so ;  but  notwithstanding  iny 
misfortune — for  I  am  notone  of  those 
crabbed  beings  who  boast  of  my 
single  blessedness — I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  not  a  more  bless- 
ful  state  of  human  existence,  or  a 
more  truly  enviable  condition  of  life, 
than  a  union  with  an  amiable  and 
virtuous  w’oman.  This  is  a  curious 
declaration,  by  the  bye,  from  one 
who  may  seem  to  have  forsworn  the 
whole  sex  ;  but  let  that  pass.  My 
reasons  for  continuing  as  1  am  did 
not  certainly  originate  in  any  pique 
or  displeasure :  1  have  alw^ays  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  in  the  society  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  I  hear  that  even  now — 
and  the  frost  of  sixty  years  begins  to 
whiten  my  temples — I  am  quite  a 
“  lady’s  man.”  I  therefore  consi¬ 
der  myself  privileged  to  prate  about 
woman  ;  and  if  my  lucubrations  will 
justify  my  temerity  w’ith  the  reader, 

1  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  and  well 
contented  with  the  result  of  my  a- 
chievement. 

The  substantial  comforts  wdiich 
are  produced  by  an  affectionate  and 
well-proportioned  marriage  are  so 
numerous  and  exquisite,  that  no 
means,  one  would  imagine,  wrould  be 
left  untried,  by  which  a  blessing  so 
valuable  might  be  attained ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  marriage  now- 
a-days,  at  least  among  the  higher 
classes,  is  influenced  more  by  the 
glittering  sceptre  of  Plutus,  than  by 
the  soft  and  silken  fetters  of  Cupid  : 
and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  one  reason 
why  /  have  not  ventured  upon  ma¬ 
trimony  in  my  old  age.  1  met  my 
young  friend.  Jack  Neville,  the  other 
day,  in  high  glee  and  spirits.  “  Wish 
me  joy,  my  old  buck,”  said  he,  as 
he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  “  wish 
me  joy  ;  I’m  going  to  be  married  !” 
“  Indeed  I”  said  I ;  '‘to  whom  V* 


‘‘  To  Emily  Wentworth,  a  devilish 
flue  girl,  and  a  twenty-thousand 
pounder.  AVhat  say  you  to  lhaty  my 
old  boy  ?”  “  Say  !”  1  replied  ;  “  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say.  Is  she 
amiable,  accomplished,  well-bred, 
ami  so  forth  “  ’l*on  honour,  I 
never  asked,”  quoth  he ;  **  but  1  dare 
say  she  is.  At  any  rate,  she  has  got 
tw'enty  thousand  pounds,  and  that’s 
quite  enough  for  me  and  away  he 
went,  just  as  happy,  and  precisely 
W’ith  the  same  feelings,  as  if  he  had 
obtained  a  prize  in  the  lottery.  Real¬ 
ly  the  taking  to  one’s  self  a  wife  is 
now  little  better  than  engaging  with 
a  partner  in  business,  the  amount  of 
capital  being  the  first  and  most  ne¬ 
cessary  consideration,  while  quali¬ 
ties  a  great  deal  more  requisite  and 
beneficial  are  never  once  taken  into 
the  account.  The  times  seem  to  be 
passed,  writes  a  favourite,  though  by 
no  means  a  fashionable  author,  when, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  virtuous  love  led 
young  men  to  select  a  companion  for 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
person,  independently  of  all  pecuni¬ 
ary  considerations.  Such  Arcadian 
simplicity  has  long  since  fallen  into 
decay,  and  the  loveliest  of  women 
may  now  pine  in  hopeless  celibacy ; 
for  if  they  cannot  purchase  ahusband, 
as  they  would  purchase  a  gown,  they 
may  live  and  die  without  one.  1  n  vain 
has  Nature  given  them  the  vermeil 
cheek,  and  the  eye  of  sensibility,  if 
Fortune  has  refused  her  more  bril¬ 
liant  gifts.  Young  men  gaze,  indeed, 
like  children  at  the  peacock,  and  turn 
away  without  any  tenderness  of  sen¬ 
timents,  or  at  least  without  any  wish 
to  possess  the  beauty  they  admire 
upon  honourable  conditions.  It  is 
indeed  observable,  that  young  men 
of  the  present  age  often  consider  mar¬ 
riage  as  an  evil  in  itself,  and  onl^  to 
be  engaged  in  when  the  pecuniary 
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cause  there  is  but  little  necessity  for 
their  display  ;  but,  in  adversity,  she 
is  a  ministering  angel,  whose  kind 
and  affectionate  solicitude  breaksf 
with  all  the  grace  and  loveliness  of 
female  fondness,  and  whose  inspirit¬ 
ing  and  consoling  tenderness  wipes 
away  the  tear  of  misery,  alleviates  the 
pang  of  disease,  assuages  the  agony 
of  mental  suffering,  smoothes  the  ruf¬ 
fled  brow  of  misfortune,  and  soothes 
into  placidity  the  anguish  of  the 
troubled  spirit.  There  is  in  every 
woman — to  borrow  the  words  of  my 
young  friend  Irvine — a  spark  of 
heavenly  fire,  which  is  dormant  in 
the  broad  day-light  of  prosperity,  but 
which  kindles  up,  and  burns,  and 
blazes,  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 
No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  is — no  man  knows  what  a  mi¬ 
nistering  angel  she  is — until  he  has 
gone  with  her  through  the  fiery  trials 
of  this  world. 

But  let  us  hearken  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  good,  tender,  and  faithful 
wife,  as  depicted  by  Erasmus,  who 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  due  es¬ 
timation  of  connubial  happiness.  Is 
there,  he  asks,  any  friendship  among 
mortals  worthy  of  being  compar¬ 
ed  to  that  between  man  and  wife  ? 
AV^oman  will  forsake  her  friends  and 
her  kindred  for  the  sake  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  to  him  alone  she  looks  for 
happiness ;  in  him  does  she  fearless¬ 
ly  and  fondly  confide ;  with  him  she 
wishes  to  live  and  to  die.  Is  he  rich? 
He  has  one  who  will  endeavour  to 
increase  and  preserve  his  wealth.  Is 
he  poor  He  has  one  who  will  will¬ 
ingly  toil  with  him  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  gain.  If  he  bask  in  the  joy¬ 
ous  sunshine  of  prosperity,  she  will 
double  his  happiness  ;  if  he  be  over¬ 
cast  with  the  gloomy  shadows  of  ad¬ 
versity,  she  will  console  him— she 
will  sit  by  his  side — she  will  attend 
him  with  all  the  sweet  and  winning 
assiduity  of  love,  and  only  wish  that 
she  could  appropriate  to  herself  the 
sorrow  which  gives  him  pain.  When 
he  is  at  home,  she  will  amuse  and 
delight  him  with  the  intuitive  accom¬ 
plishments  of  love,  and  after  absence, 
she  will  welcome  his  arrival  with  joy, 
and  hail  his  return  with  rapture. 

Thus  it  is  with  a  happy  marriage, 
where  there  is  a  mutual  interchange 
of  love  and  respect ;  but  it  may  ^ 
alleged,  in  extenuation  of  purchased 


advantages  attending  it  afford  a  com¬ 
pensation.  For  the  sake  of  the  good, 
it  seems  they  sometimes  condescend 
to  accept  the  evil ;  a  most  insulting 
opinion,  and  no  less  unreasonable 
and  untrue  than  it  is  contumelious 
and  disgraceful ;  for  marriage,  pru¬ 
dent  and  affectionate  marriage,  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  every  virtue  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  individual,  while,  at  the  same 
timej  it  extensively  and  most  essen¬ 
tially  benefits  society. 

This  heartless  and  mercenary  cus¬ 
tom  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attribu¬ 
table  to  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
true  character  of  woman,  as  well  as 
to  the  unfeeling  profligacy  of  man : 
for  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  only 
entertained  by  those  whose  unruly 
passions  and  pursuits  lead  them  to 
contemplate  the  opposite  sex  in  situ¬ 
ations  where  no  kindly  or  tender 
virtue  can  be  displayed,  but  where 
all  the  boisterous  and  sordid  passions 
of  debased  nature  are  exhibited  in 
their  most  engaging  and  most  en¬ 
ticing  attire.  It  is  from  such  sad 
specimens  of  alluring  profligacy  that 
an  opinion  of  woman  is  adduced,  as 
perfectly  fallacious  as  it  is  perfectly 
degrading ;  and  because  there  are 
some  women  who  have  no  virtue,  no 
fine  and  tender  feelings  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  the  whole  sex  is  adjudged  to  be 
deceitful,  vicious,  intriguing,  and  dis¬ 
trustful.  It  is  from  the  frequent  con¬ 
templation  of  woman,  in  the  most 
degrading  and  deplorable  of  all  con¬ 
ditions,  that  the  modern  atheist,  and 
the  base  pander  to  the  worst  of  pas¬ 
sions,  unblusbingly  asserts,  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  most  inveterate  foe  to 
human  happiness.  Alas  !  that  there 
should  be  such  wickedness  in  the 
world  !  Thank  Heaven,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  pestilence  is  not  conta¬ 
gious.  The  venomed  sting  of  the 
slanderer  is  innocuous  ;  and  his  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  to  poison  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind  have  recoiled  upon 
himself,  in  the  bitter,  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment,  which  has  awaited  his  Sa¬ 
tanic  exertions.  But  let  us  return  to 
a  more  pleasing  theme. 

They  who  estimate  woman  at  the 
cheap  and  slender  rate  of  worldly 
calculation  will  be  woefully  deceiv¬ 
ed.  In  the  broad  glare  of  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  happiness,  her  more  endearing 
virtues  may  not  be  so  apparent,  b  e 
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marriages,  that  these  fascinating  qua¬ 
lities  are  by  no  means  possessed  by 
the  generality  of  tlte  fair  sex,  and 
that  they  occur  but  rarely.  But 
by  whom  will  this  be  alleged?  By 
those  only  wbo  are  truly  ignorant  of 
tlie  tenderness  of  woman  ;  by  those 
whose  minds,  grovelling  in  apathy, 
are  destitute  of  all  fine  and  manly 
feeling  ;  and  by  those  who  have 
never  witnessed  how  fervently  w’o- 
nian  can  love — how  patiently  she 
can  endure — how  nobly  she  can  act 
and  feel.  To  such  beings,  w'oman  is 
but  a  toy,  which  they  may  be  amus¬ 
ed  with,  it  is  true,  but  which  they  can 
never  love, — which  may  engage  their 
attention  for  a  moment,  but  which 
they  cannot,  as  they  ought,  affection¬ 
ately  and  everlastingly  cherish.  It 
is  Dr  Johnson,  1  believe,  who  says, 

“  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myself 
that  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
always  make  marriage  happy  an 
opinion,  to  the  truth  of  which  1  most 
cordially  subscribed  ;  for  although 
an  old  bachelor  of  sixty- five  cannot 
affect  to  have  derived  any  personal 
experience  in  such  matters,  yet  a 
careful  and  constant  observance  of 
mankind  has  led  him  to  assent,  most 
unfashionably,  but  most  unequivo- 
cably,  to  the  great  moralist’s  opinion  ; 
which  he  will  endeavour,  in  a  slight 
degree,  to  illustrate  by  a  tale,  simple 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  ap¬ 
plicable  on  that  account. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  bo  edu¬ 
cated  at  a  public  shool,  where  I  be¬ 
came  attached  to  a  youth  named 
Edward  Oakley,  who  was  about  my 
own  age,  and  one  of  the  most  gene¬ 
rous,  open-hearted  fellows,  that  ever 
lived.  The  eager  friendship  of  boy¬ 
hood  does  not  very  often  mature  into 
the  more  calm  and  steady  attachment 
of  riper  years,  at  least  it  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  circumstances ;  for 
there  is  not  always  opportunity  for 
its  growth,  nor  is  there  always  incli¬ 
nation  : — 

“  For  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 
So  frail  is  early  friendship’s  reign  ; 

A  month’s  brief  lapse— |)erhaps  a  day’s— 
May  view  the  heart  estranged  again.” 

But  it  was  not  thus  with  Edward 
Oakley  and  myself.  A  congeniality 
of  sentiment,  and  a  predilection  for 
similar  pursuits,  strengthened  an  at¬ 
tachment,  which  became  eventually 
60  firm  and  sincere,  that  even  to  this 


day  it  has  continued  unshaken  and 
unchanged.  At  the  usual  period,  we 
left  school  for  the  University,  and  it 
was  so  arranged,  that  we  both  be¬ 
came  inmates  of  the  same  college ; 
and  thus  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  our  studies  together,  and  of 
augmenting  that  friendship  which 
we  both  so  warmly  entertained. 

1  have  said  that  Edward  Oakley 
was  an  open-hearted,  generous  fel¬ 
low  ;  he  was  also  somewhat  of  an 
enthusiast ;  that  is,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  sensibility,  and  a  heart 
powerfully  imbued  with  benevo¬ 
lence,  prompted  him  to  regard  the 
world  with  feelings  far  too  flatter¬ 
ing.  He  could  not  be  induced  to 
believe  that  self-interest  and  ambi¬ 
tion  would  lead  mankind  to  practise 
all  the  wickedness  of  pride  and  hard¬ 
hearted  hypocrisy.  He  looked  upon 
Nature  with  the  vision  of  a  poet,  and 
not  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
worldling.  There  was  in  Edward’s 
mind,  too,  a  fine  and  noble  feeling 
of  piety  and  virtue;  and,  without  any 
bigotry — without  one  particle  of 
canting  sanctity — he  was,  in  every 
possible  respect,  a  Christian,  and  an 
honest  man. 

1  had  carried  with  me  to  college  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  widow 
lady,  who  resided  about  four  miles 
from  Oxford,  on  the  road  to  W’ood- 
stock,  and  1  lost  no  time  in  paying 
my  respects  to  Mrs  Maitland,  and  in 
introducing  to  her,  at  the  same  time, 
my  friend  Edward.  Mrs  Maitland 
was  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  had  been  in  her  youth  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  She  was  still 
handsome,  and  her  manners  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elegant.  But  this  was  not 
the  principal  charm  which  attracte<l 
us  so  frequently  to  “  the  cottage.” 
Mrs  Maitland  had  a  daughter — and 
such  a  daughter ! 

Maria  Maitland  w^as  about  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely 
creatures  1  ever  beheld.  To  her 
mother’s  fascination  of  manner  were 
added  all  the  winning  attractions  of 
youth,  and  artless,  unassuming  in¬ 
nocence;  and  Maria  Maitland  was 
indeed  a  being  which  mortal  eye 
could  not  behold  unmoved. 

“  Oh  !  all  unlike  a  creature  form’d  of  clay, 

The  blessed  angels  with  delight 

Might  hail  her  ‘  Sister !’  She  was  bright 
And  innocent  as  they  !’ 
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With  a  mind  so  finely  moulded,  and 
a  lieart  so  tenderly  susceptible  as 
Edward  Oakley's,  it  would  have  been 
somewhat  strange  had  he  not  been 
smitten — and  desperately  smitten  too 
— by  the  beauty  and  attractions  of 
Maria  Maitland.  In  fact,  be  bad 
not  seen  her  twice,  before  he  fell  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  ;  and 
1  soon  perceived  the'change  which  this 
overpowering  passion  had  wrought 
in  him.  His  whole  conversation 
was  now  of  Maria  and  her  mother, — 
of  the  exceeding  kindness  and  urba¬ 
nity  of  the  one,  and  of  the  exceeding 
beauty  and  attractions  of  the  other ; 
and  1  discovered  about  his  room 
divers  scraps  of  paper,  on  which 
were  inscribed  sundry  sage  verses. 
Tlie  following,  1  remember,  I  re¬ 
scued  from  the  flames,  the  paper  on 
which  they  w’ere  w’ritten  having 
dropped  from  the  handle  of  the  tea¬ 
kettle  into  the  fire : 

Too  fair  for  daughter  of  mankind, 

What  marvel  if  thou  dost  appear, 
Beloved  !  to  a  poet's  mind, 

Stune  llouri  come  from  realms  of  mind 

'J'o  grace  our  lower  sphere  ? 

The  rose-tree  forms  a  pleasant  shade. 

To  shield  thee  from  the  burning  sun  ; 
But  ever,  as  the  zephyrs  play’d, 

They  caught  the  fragrance,  and  convey’d 

Jts  sweets  to  thee  alone. 

As  Ed  ward  and  m  ysclf  were,  by  this 
time,  ardently  attached  to  each  other, 
1  soon  became  his  confidant  in  this 
momenloiis  business,  and  his  whole 
delight  was  to  talk  of  his  Maria, 
and — as  [  believed  is  usual  in  such 
cases — of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
speeding  successfully  in  his  wooing : 
she  was  too  beautiful  and  too  good  for 
him,  he  said,  and  could  never,  never 
love  so  obsure  and  humble  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Hut  he  was  mistaken,  for 
Maria  did  love  him,  and  with  all  the 
fervent  sincerity  of  female  fondness. 
Then  w  as  my  friend  happy  ;  and  al¬ 
though  1  almost  envied  bis  destiny, 
1  could  not  withhold  a  participation 
in  bis  happiness. 

Edward,  like  myself,  was  an  or¬ 
phan  ;  but  an  uncle  bad  kindly  taken 
him  under  his  protection  ;  and  when 
he  left  college,  the  same  relative  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  comfortable  living,  about 
ten  miles  from  London.  Soon  after 
this  the  uncle  died,  and,  as  his  pro¬ 
perty  w'as  entailed,  none  of  it  devol¬ 
ved  upon  Edward,  lie  had,  however. 


previously  provided  for  him  with  the 
living,  so  that  he  considered  himself 
as  settled  in  life.  His  first  care 
was  consequently  to  urge  Maria  to 
bestow  upon  him  her  hand— lier 
heart  he  had  long  since  w’on,  and  the 
blushing  girl  consented  :  the  wed¬ 
ding-day  was  fixed,  and  a  small  and 
select  party  of  very  intimate  friends 
were  invited  upon  theoccasion.  Read¬ 
er,  hast  thou  ever  w  itnessed  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  a  young  and  loving  pair?  If 
so,  thou  hast  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  blessed  and  delightful  sights 
upon  this  earth — 

It  is  a  happiness 

That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like 
it  : 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  pre¬ 
cious 

As  are  the  conceal’d  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock’d  up  in  woman’s  love.  1  scent  the 
air 

Of  blessings  w’hcn  I  come  but  near  the 
house : 

What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends 
forth  ! 

The  violet-bed’s  not  sweeter.  Honest  wed¬ 
lock 

Is  like  a  banqueting-house,  built  in  a 
garden, 

On  which  the  spring’s  chaste  flowers  take 
delight 

To  cast  their  modest  odours. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange  rhap¬ 
sody  for  a  bachelor  to  indulge  in : 
but  I  am  not  a  bachelor  by  choice. 
There  was  a  time — and  in  my  idle 
hours  of  meditation  I  never  fail  to 
let  my  imagination  recur  to  it — there 
was  a  time,  1  say,  when,  with  all  the 
buoyancy  of  ardent  youth,  I  loved  a 
being  who  was  as  a  divinity  to  me, 
and  whose  gentle  heart  throbbed  in 
unison  with  mine,  till  death  para¬ 
lyzed  its  motion.  More  than  thirty 
years  have  passed  by  since  then,  and 
although  the  healing  band  of  Time 
has  somewhat  chastened  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  my  sorrow,  still  it  has  not 
obliterated  from  my  memory  even 
the  most  minute  incident  connected 
with  the  object  of  my  love  and  ado¬ 
ration  ;  neither  has  it  restored  to  my 
heart  the  joy  which  once  reigned 
there. 

Oh  !  never  more— oh  !  never  more 
This  earth  again  shall  smile  for  me ; 
I’ll  listen  to  the  tempest’s  roar, 

Or  gaze  along  the  stormy  sea  : 
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And  from  the  sunshine  I  will  hide, 

But  as  the  moon  in  silver  gleams, 
ril  lean  me  o'er  the  vessel’s  side, 

And  see  her  in  my  waking  dreams. 

Oh,  Ida  !  ever  lost,  yet  dear. 

Soon  come  the  day,  and  come  it  must. 
When  I  shall  seek  thy  happier  sphere, 
And  leave  this  perishable  dust ; 

Then  grief  shall  flee  my  troubled  eyes. 
And  gloom  forsake  my  troubled  heart, 
And  through  the  fields  of  Paradise 
We  two  shall  roam,  and  never  part. 

Well  ;  Edward  and  Maria  were 
married,  and  I  saw  them  happy. 
Mrs  Maitland  had  taken  up  her  re¬ 
sidence  with  them  at  the  parsonage, 
and  Providence  seemed  to  regard, 
witli  peculiar  care,  that  blessed  abode 
of  peace  and  love.  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  with  this  enviable  pair,  for 
1  was  an  idle  man,  and  w'as  never  §o 
happy  as  when  I  made  one  of  this 
blissful  circle.  I  had  thought  that  no 
occurrence  could  possibly  have  aug¬ 
mented  tlje  felicity  of  my  friend  and 
his  wife  ;  but  the  birth  of  his  first¬ 
born,  and  the  safety  and  well-doing 
of  its  delighted  mother,  added  ano¬ 
ther  link  to  their  happiness,  and 
prompted  another  prayer  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  benefactor  of  mankind.  Could 
it  be  possible  for  two  mortals  to  be 
7101C  more  happy  and  more  blessed  ? 

About  two  years  after  the  birth  of 
Edward’s  son,  who  was  named,  in 
compliment  to  myself,  Edward  il/e/- 
ville  Oakley,  my  presence  was  ur¬ 
gently  required  at  some  estates  which 
1  had  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  left 
England  for  Demerara,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  returning  to 
my  native  land.  A  favourable  voy¬ 
age  soon  bore  me  to  my  destination, 
but  circumstances  unforeseen,  as  well 
as  unavoidable,  prevented  me  from 
returning  to  England  till  1  had  been 
absent  more  than  seven  years.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  abroad,  1  was  sud¬ 
denly  sent  for  by  a  near  relation, 
who  lived  in  a  distant  island,  and  it 
was  there  that  1  became  acquainted 
with  one  who  was  snatched  from 
me  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  love¬ 
liness,  and  whose  death  threw  roe 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  where  1  lan¬ 
guished  in  uncertain  safety  for  many 
weary  weeks.  Owing  to  some  blun¬ 
der  of  my  agent  at  Demerara,  several 
of  my  letters  were  detained  there ; 
and  upon  my  return,  I  found  some 


from  Edward,  the  contents  of  which 
surprised  and  grieved  me. 

One  of  the  earliest  dated  bore  the 
tidings  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
and  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Maitland  ; 
another  detailed  the  roguery  of  one 
of  the  executors,  an  attorney,  who 
had  contrived,  by  some  nefarious 
means  or  other,  to  embezzle  the  pro¬ 
perty  whieh  Mrs  Maitland  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  Maria  ;  and  a  third  con¬ 
tained  the  afiiicting  intelligence  of 
his  utter  ruin  !  A  pretended  friend, 
for  whom,  with  all  the  willing  un¬ 
suspecting  readiness  of  his  nature, 
he  had  become  security  for  a  very 
large  amount,  had  fled  his  country, 
and  my  poor  friend  was  compelled 
to  seek  that  concealment  which  was 
so  repugnant  to  his  noble  mind. 
But  he  had  no  alternative,  except  a 
prison ;  and  he  therefore  secretly 

quitted  the  parsonage  at - ,  and, 

with  his  beloved  wife  and  two  child¬ 
ren,  sought,  amid  the  confusion  of 
London,  a  shelter,  at  least,  from  his 
unfeeling  creditor. 

It  was  now  that  Maria  proved 
herself  wrorthy  of  all  his  love.  “  Ma¬ 
ria,”  he  wrote,  “  is  indeed  a  minis¬ 
tering  angel  to  me.  She  cheers  my 
drooping  spirits  with  her  unshrink¬ 
ing  fortitude,  and,  amidst  all  our 
misery,  utters  no  word,  and  evinces 
no  symptom  of  despondency.  She  has 
just  returned  from  disposing  of  some 
screens  which  she  has  painted, — you 
know  how  well  she  paints,  Henry, — 
and  the  few  shillings  which  she  has 
just  placed  upon  the  table  before  me, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
will  suffice  for  our  subsistence  for  a 
few  days  longer.  Oh  !  you  cannot 
imagine,  my  dear  friend,  what  1  feel 
when  1  look  upon  this  heavenly 
being,  accustomed  as  she  has  ever 
been  to  affluence,  now  toiling  through 
all  the  bitterness  and  misery  of  po¬ 
verty:  and  the  dear  children  too:— 
Oh  God !  1  could  almost  wish  for 
madness,  and  total  oblivion  !”  The 
remainder  of  the  letter  contained  a 
request  for  pecuniary  assistance ;  and 
two  other  letters,  written  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  four  months,  upbraided  roe 
for  roy  silence  and  unfriendly  ne¬ 
glect;  informing  me,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Maria’s  efforts  for  their 
maintenance  were  unreroitting,  and 
that  he  himself  had  obtained  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  proprietors  of  a 
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respectable  Newspaper,  so  that  they 
were  then  comparatively  comfort¬ 
able.  lie  had  changed  his  name, 
he  said,  and  now  went  bv  that  of 
Smithson.  The  last  letter  was  dated 
more  than  a  year  previous  to  the 
period  at  which  I  received  it ;  and 
my  heart  smote  me  when  I  reflected 
upon  my  own  negligence,  in  not 
making  a  better  arrangement  for  the 
transmission  of  my  letters  from  Eng¬ 
land.  However,  I  v:as  about  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  1  hoped  my  arrival  would 
not  be  too  late  to  benefit  my  friend  ; 
with  this  hope,  therefore,  I  once  more 
set  sail,  but  not,  I  must  confess, 
without  many  melancholy  forebod¬ 
ings. 

I  reached  Portsmouth  in  safety, 
and  having  previously  commissioned 
my  agent  to  prepare  a  good  house 
for  my  reception,  drove  to  London 
as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  me, 
and  reached  Russel- Square  towards 
the  evening.  Rut  I  could  not  rest 
till  I  had  seen  Edward  Oakley,  and 
I  was  at  first  somewhat  puzzled  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  his 
residence.  I  recollected,  however, 
the  paper  to  which  he  contributed, 
and  inquiring  for  the  office,  wdiich 
was  in  the  Strand,  drove  thither 
without  delay,  and  asked  the  clerk 
if  he  could  favour  me  with  Mr 
Smithson's  address,  as  I  had  intel¬ 
ligence  of  very  great  importance  and 
henefit  to  himself  to  communicate. 

1  am  sorry.  Sir,'’  said  he,  “  that 
I  cannot  afford  you  the  information 
you  desire,  as  we  are  not  generally 
acquainted  wdth  the  addresses  of  any 
of  our  contributors.  But  I  expect 
a  messenger  from  Mr  Smithson  every 
instant,  with  an  article  for  to-mor¬ 
row's  paper,  and  if  you  can  wait, 
you  will  most  probably  obtain  his 
address."  I  w'aited,  therefore,  but 
not  long,  for  presently  a  little  boy, 
neatly  dressed,  and  with  the  fine 
open  brow  of  my  friend,  entered  the 
office  with  a  packet,  which  he  de¬ 
livered  to  the  clerk,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  tliat  it  was  from  Mr  Smithson, 
and  asking  if  there  was  any  mes¬ 
sage.  I  sprang  from  my  chair,  and 
snatching  up  the  little  fellow'  in  my 
arms,  gazeii  earnestly  in  his  face,  and 
then  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  white 
forehead.  “  And  whose  pretty  boy 
are  you  ?"  I  asked,  as  1  set  him 
down ;  “  do  you  belong  to  Mr  Smitli- 
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son?"  “Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  look¬ 
ing  at  me  w’ith  some  surprise,  “  I 
do  belong  to  Mr  Smithson.”  “  And 
where  do  you  live?"  1  a.'^ked  again. 

I  must  not  tell,"  was  the  answer. 
“  Why  not  ?"  “  Because  papa  told 
rqe  never  to  answer  impertinent  ques¬ 
tions.”  “  Nay,  but  won’t  you  tell 
me,  that  I  may  come  and  see  you, 
for  I  like  pretty  boys  ?"  The  child 
regarded  me  with  a  strange  expres¬ 
sion,  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent. 
“  Come,  Edward,"  said  I,  “  let  me 
take  you  with  me  to  your  own  home 
in  my  coach."  “  Edward  !"  repeat¬ 
ed  the  boy  ;  “  how  do  you  know  my 
name?"  “  That  is  a  secret;  but  if 
you  will  ride  in  my  coach  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it."  “  Very  well," 
said  the  child,  “  but  you  must  take 
me  to  my  home,  and  not  to  your’s, 
for  papa  and  mamma  will  be  fright¬ 
ened  if  they  do  not  see  me  soon.  I 
lifted  him  into  the  carriage,  and  after 
obtaining  from  him  a  tolerably  dis¬ 
tinct  direction,  I  found  myself  at  the 
door  of  a  small  house,  in  a  quiet 
street  near  Covent-Garden. 

“  Is  your  father  at  home  ?”  I 
asked,  as  w'e  alighted.  Yes,  and 
mamma  too."  “  Well,  then,  go  and 
say  that  a  gentleman  from  India 
wishes  to  see  them  and  while  he 
ran  up  stairs,  I  followed  him  closely, 
and  entered  a  very  genteelly-furnish¬ 
ed  room,  where  I  found  Edward  at 
his  desk,  and  Maria  busily  at  work, 
with  two  little  girls  by  her  side. 
Time  and  affliction  had  clouded  the 
expressive  features  of  my  friend,  and 
cast  a  shade  over  the  beauty  of  Maria; 
but  the  children  looked  healthy  and 
happy.  Edward  and  Maria  both 
rose  as  I  made  my  appearance,  and 
so  altered  had  my  features  become, 
for  I  too  had  had  my  share  of  sor¬ 
row  to  contend  with,  that  I  was  not 
know’n  even  to  my  best  and  earliest 
friends.  But  an  explanation  soon 
took  place.  1  related  mv  adven¬ 
tures,  and  the  midnight  hour  still 
found  me  seated  between  Edward 
and  his  affectionate  wife,  in  all  our 
former  happiness  and  friendship. 
Before  we  parted,  I  prevailed  upon 
them  to  have  pity  upon  the  desolate 
situation  of  their  friend,  and  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  a  bachelor,  who 
had  nobody  in  the  world  to  care  for 
him  but  themselves,  and  who  could 
not  make  a  better  use  of  his  fortune 
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than  to  share  it  with  those  who  loved  solicitor, — Edward's  creditor  was  sa- 
him  as  they  did.  tisfied, —  I  was  happy, — and  we  were 

Need  I  relate  the  sequel.^  In  a  all  happy.  And  now,  reader,  im- 
few  days  we  were  happily  situated  perfect  as  this  narration  may  be, 
together, -—a  considerable  portion  thou  inayest,  if  thou  wilt,  assuredly 
of  Maria's  property  was  restored  to  believe  that  it  is  neither  more  nor 
her,  by  the  exertions  of  my  worthy  less  than  “  owre  true  a  Tale,** 
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To  NicL 


Now,  thanks  to  the  gods,  the  just  rulers 
above. 

My  soul  has  escap’d  from  the  thraldom 
of  love ! 

1  have  broken  your  chains,  I  have  con¬ 
quer’d  your  smiles. 

And  the  vision  of  freedom  no  longer  be¬ 
guiles. 

The  dame  is  extinguish’d  that  glow’d  in 
my  breast ; 

To  revenge  I’m  a  stranger, — my  heart  is 
at  rest  ; 

No  change  in  my  colour  your  name  when 
1  hear, 

No  throb  in  my  breast  when  I  see  you 
appear. 

I  dream — but  my  dreams  are  not  always 
of  you ; 

I  wake — but  my  thoughts  other  objects 
pursue ; 

In  your  absence  I  care  not  to  see  you 
again, 

Your  presence  excites  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain. 

Of  your  charms  I  can  speak,  and  not  feci 
iny  heart  sw^ell,— 

On  my  wTongs  with  the  coolest  compo¬ 
sure  can  dwell ; 

V'our  beauty,  once  lov’d,  unembarrass’d 
1  view, 

I  even  can  talk  with  my  rival  of  you. 

Your  looks  may  be  proud,  or  your  words 
may  be  kind  ; 

Your  favour  and  scorn  are  the  same  to 
my  mind  ; 

Your  eloquent  strains  have  now  ceas’d  to 
control ; 

The  darts  of  your  eyes  cannot  pierce  to 
niy  soul. 

If  with  grief  I’m  deprest,  or  with  glad¬ 
ness  elate. 

It  is  not  that  I  care  for  your  love  or  your 
hate ; 

Without  you,  how  bright  is  sweet  Nature’s 
fresh  bloom  ! 

But  with  you,  each  scene  is  envelop’d  in 
gloom. 

So  candid  I  am  that  I  still  think  you  fain 

But  yet  not  possess’d  of  a  beauty  so  rare 
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As  unrivall’d  to  be ;  nay,  the  truth  must 
be  told. 

In  those  features,  once  perfect,  defects  I 
l)ehold. 

When  I  wrejich’d  out  the  dart,  and  ex¬ 
tinguish’d  the  flame. 

My  heart  almost  broke,  1  confess  it  with 
shame  ; 

But  where  is  the  toil  I  would  not 
undergo. 

To  escape  from  the  chains  of  oppression 
and  woe  ? 

If  once  in  the  bird-lime  the  linnet  is 
caught. 

With  the  loss  of  his  plumage  his  freedom 
is  bought ; 

Soon  new  feathers  grow,  and  his  beauty 
repair, 

And  with  caution  in  future  he  shuns  every 
snare. 

1  know  you  will  say,  I  am  pain’d  at  my 
heart, 

That  my  proneness  to  speak  is  a  proof  of 
my  smart ; 

But  I  dw  ell  on  this  theme,  and  of  that  be 
assur’d. 

As  with  pleasure  we  tell  of  the  woes  we 
endur’d. 

Thus  the  hero  relates,  when  the  battle  is 
o’er. 

The  dangers  he  met,  and  the  toils  that  he 
bore ; 

Thus  the  slave,  if  once  cheer’d  with 
sweet  liberty’s  sound. 

Displays  the  hard  fetters  with  which  he 
was  bound. 

I  speak,  it  is  true ;  but  I  only  desire 

Myself  to  amuse,  not  belief  to  inspire  ; 

I  speak— but  my  object  is  never  to  find. 

If  my  words  you  approve,  if  your  heart  is 
yet  kind. 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  has  most  reason  to 
grieve— 

You,  a  true  heart  to  lose— I  a  false  one 
to  leave ; 

You  never  can  meet  with  a  lover  more 
true. 

Though  one  may  be  found  as  inconstant 
as  you. 

4  Y 
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SKETCHES  or  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

No.  VII. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  and  many  of  the  Reformers.  They 
Sixth  General  Assembly,  the  Queen  found  that  no  violence  bad  been  coni- 
set  out  on  a  progress  through  the  mitted,  but  that  Patrick  Cranstoun 
west  of  Scotland.  Knox  mentions  had  pushed  into  the  Chapel,  and  tlc- 
that  mass  was  celebrated  at  all  the  manded  of  the  officiating  priest  how 
places  where  she  stopped.  It  was  he  dared,  in  the  absence  of  the 
also  performed,  in  her  absence,  for  Queen,  to  proceed  with  a  service 
the  benefit  of  such  of  her  domestics  w’hich  had  been  declared  to  be  ide¬ 
as  remained  at  Holy  rood-house.  The  latry,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  in  her 
Act  of  Privy  Council  which  was  pass-  presence.  This  matter  being  report¬ 
ed  *  when  the  Queen  came  to  Scot-  ed,  and  probably  exaggerated,  to  the 
land  certainly  provided  that  neither  Queen,  she  summoned  Cranstoun, 
she  nor  her  domestics  should  be  and  another  person  of  the  name  of 
disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  re-  Armstrong,  to  answer  for  felony,  and 
ligion.  But  this  Act  was  never  re-  invasion  of  the  Palace.  Knox,  with 
lished  by  the  more  zealous  Refor-  the  concurrence  of  such  of  his  bre- 
mers,  and  when  it  was  proclaimed  them  as  were  then  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  the  Earl  wrote  a  circular  letter,  warning  the 
of  Arran  took  a  formal  protest  against  Reformers  to  be  at  hand  when  the 
the  toleration  which  it  afforded  to  trial  of  these  persons  should  take 
the  service  of  the  mass.  It  would  place.  A  copy  of  this  letter,  which 
appear,  too,  that,  in  the  absence  of  may  be  seen  in  Knox's  History,  hav- 
the  Queen,  this  service  was  perform-  ing  been  handed  to  the  Queen,  she 
ed  with  greater  publicity  and  pomp,  summoned  Knox  before  a  meeting 
The  Reformers  naturally  enough  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  answer  for 
took  offence  at  this,  and  sent  some  of  tumultuously  and  treasonably  assem- 
their  number  to  see  who  attended  bling  her  subjects.  But  his  defence 
this  idolatrous  service.  The  domes-  was  so  powerful,  that,  much  to  the 
tics  of  the  Queen,  alarmed  by  their  ap-  mortification  of  the  Queen,  he  was 
pearance,  dispatched  a  messenger  for  acquitted  of  any  treasonable  inten- 
the  Laird  of  Pitarrow,  who  repaired  tion. 

in  haste  to  the  palace,  accompanied  These  proceedings  took  place  about 
by  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  the  middle  of  December.  On  the 

•  Soon  after  her  arrival,  the  Queen  directed  the  furniture  of  her  Chapel  at  Holyrcx^- 
house  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  her  almoner,  Mr  Archibald  Craw’furd.  The 
original  inventory  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Crawfurdland,  and  a  copy 
of  it  is  here  subjoined,  as  illustrative  of  the  “  pomp  and  circumstance”  of  Catholic 
worship  in  Scotland  at  the  time  alluded  to. 

Imprimis,  tua  blew' damaiss  capis,  stripit  wt  gold.  Item,  tua  reid  w'elnouss, 
champit  wt  gold.  Item,  ane  fyne  caipe  of  claith  of  gold,  on  blew  w’elnouss  feild.  Item, 
three  black  welnouss  carpis  for  the  mort,  ane  of  them  studit  wt  gold.  Item,  tut 
tunikillis,  wt  ane  chesabill  of  black  welnouss,  for  the  mort  stand,  wt  three  albis,  annits, 
stolis,  and  savnanis  and  purse.  Item,  tua  auld  alter  towalls.  Item,  ane  frcntall, 
and  ane  pendikill  of  black  welnouss  studit  w’t  gold.  Item,  four  tunikillis,  twachesabillis 
of  fyne  clayth  of  gold,  wt  three  albis,  stolis,  savnanis,  annitts  and  purse.  Item,  ane 
mess  buik  of  parchment,  wt  ane  antiphonate  of  parchment  Item,  an  cofier  wt  lok 
and  key,  w'ithin  the  qlk  thair  is  pt.  of  this  foresaid  garniture.  Item,  ane  pendakill  of 
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25tli  of  that  montli,  the  General  As- 
geinbly  met  in  the  New  Tolhooth, 
Kdinbiirgh.  Besides  “  Ministers  and 
Commissioners,  Barons,  Burgesses, 
and  Gentlemen  in  great  number,” 
there  were  present  “  James  Duke  of 
(  hatelerault,  Archibald  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  James  Earl  of  Murray,  James 
Earl  of  Morton,  Alexander  Earl  of 
(ilencairn,  Wiliam  Earl  Marischal, 
M'illiam  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
Secretary  ;  Sir  John  Wishart  of  Pit- 
t arrow.  Comptroller  ;  Sir  John  Ban- 
natyne  of  Achnoull,  Justice- Clerk; 
the  Superintendents  of  Angus,  Lo¬ 
thian,  Fife,  and  the  West ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  styled  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
and  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney.  The 
exhortation  was  made  by  Mr  John 
Willock.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Ministers  petitioned  for  more  li¬ 
beral  stipends;  and,  according  to 
Simson,  (in  his  Annals  of  the  Scottish 
Church,)  represented  tithes  as  the 
seamless  garment  of  Christ,  and  not 
to  be  divided,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  and  danger  of  sacrilege.  Their 
petitions,  howTver,  were  treated  with 
contemptuous  opposition  by  the  No¬ 
bles,  and  those  who  had  parted  this 
garment  among  themselves,  and  a 
scene  of  angry  and  disgraceful  in¬ 
vective  ensued.  When  the  tumult 
had  in  some  measure  subsided,  Knox 
demanded  thejudgmentof  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  reference  to  his  conduct  in 
tvarning  the  friends  of  the  reformed 
religion  torepair  to  Edinburgh  on  the 
day  when  Cranstoun  and  Armstrong 
were  to  be  put  upon  their  trial.  He 
pleaded  that  lie  had  the  same  au¬ 
thority  for  doing  what  he  had  done, 
in  this  matter,  as  he  had  for  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  declared,  that,  if  his  conduct  was 
not  justified,  he  would  feel  himself 
bound  to  retire  from  all  the  duties  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Assembly,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  he  had  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  commission  to  convene 
the  members  of  the  Church,  when 
any  danger  should  appear,  and  there¬ 
fore  acknowledged  tne  summoning 
of  the  Reformers  as  their  own  act, 
and  acquitted  Knox  of  all  blame — 
very  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  Queen  and  her  party,  who  had 
thought  that  his  conduct  would  hate 
been  condemned  both  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Assembly. 


Hitherto,  the  business  of  the 
Church  had  been  managed  without 
a  President.  But  the  heat  which 
was  displayed  in  the  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  Assembly  seems  to 
have  shewn  the  propriety  of  some  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  w'as 
agreed,  that,  “  for  avoiding  confu¬ 
sion  in  reasoning,  a  Moderator  sould 
be  appointed  to  moderate  during  the- 
time  of  everie  Asscinblie.”  This  ho¬ 
nourable  duty  during  this  Assembly 
was  devolved  on  Mr  John  Willock, 
Superintendent  of  the  west. 

The  First  Session  was  occupied  by 
the  trial  of  the  Superintendents.  In 
the  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Second  Session  are 
altogether  omitted  ;  but  it  appears 
from  Calderw’ood,  that  they  were  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  First. 

In  the  Third  Session,  complaints 
were  lodged  against  several  persons, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
saying  mass  ;  and  the  Justice  Clerk 
required  the  particulars  to  be  au¬ 
thenticated  and  delivered  to  him, 
that  he  might  call  the  accused  to 
trial.  It  was  also  ordained,  that  the 
petitions  of  Ministers,  relative  to  the 
payment  of  their  stipends,  should  be 
given  into  their  respective  Superin¬ 
tendents,  to  be  presented  by  them  to 
the  Lords  of  Secret  Council ;  and 
that  supplication  should  be  made 
that  every  Minister  have  his  stipend 
assigned  to  him  in  the  bounds  where 
he  served  ;  and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  anent  Manses  and  Glebes 
should  be  made  more  plain  and  ex¬ 
plicit.  Those  who  were  in  possession 
of  tithes  were  urged  to  remit  them 
to  the  labourers,  for  a  reasonable 
composition  in  money  or  victual.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  Nobility  and  Barons, 
who  were  present,  professed  their 
willingness  to  do  so ;  but  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  measure  was  de¬ 
ferred  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Superintendents  were  enjoined  to 
**  travel’^  with  all  who  held  tithes  in 
tack,  for  a  remission  or  composition 
in  behalf  of  the  tenants.  These  exer¬ 
tions  were  honourable  to  the  huma¬ 
nity  and  patriotism  of  the  Ministers. 

In  the  Fourth  Session,  a  committee 
was  named  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  report  to  the  next 
Assembly,  or  to  the  Parliament,  if 
it  should  meet  in  the  interval.  From 
this  appointment,  Keith  is  anxious 
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to  infer  (Book  III.,  p.  529)  that  the  Ministers,  Exhorters,  and  lUidars 
authority  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  remain  not  at  the  Kirks  quher  their 
was  not  yet  fully  established :  but  Charge  lyes,  hot  dwell  in  Townes 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  was,  farre  distant  frae  the  saids  Kirks 
not  to  question,  but  to  confirm  its  quher  throw  the  peiple  want  the  con- 
authority  ;  and  the  appointment  of  tinuall  comfort  quhilk  their  daylie 
this  committee  is  cited  by  Calder-  presence  sould  give,  be  inutuall  con- 
wood  as  an  evidence  that  the  Book  ference  of  the  Minister  with  the 
of  Discipline  was  all  along  recognised  Flocke  ;  Heirfor  the  Kirk  ordanes 
by  the  Assembly.  the  Ministers,  Exhorters,  and  Rei- 

In  this  Session,  Mr  Andrew  John-  dars,  having  Mansis  to  dwell  in,  that 
ston  prayed  that  the  sentence  pro-  they  make  Residence  at  the  same, 
nounced  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  and  visite  the  seik  as  they  may ; 
St.  Andrew’s  against  him  and  his  and,  quher  the  parochin  is  large, 
brother,  for  alleged  heresies,  should  that  the  Minister  crave  the  support 
be  removed.  In  consequence  of  this  of  the  Eldars  and  Deacons  to  help 
sentence,  he  had  been  deprived  of  him  in  the  said  visitation.” 
his  patrimony,  and  reduced  to  pover-  Under  the  head  “  Of  Burial,”  in 
ty.  The  Assembly  readily  granted  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  the  Re- 
his  request,  and  ordained  the  Super-  formers  gave  their  opinion  against 
intendent  of  Lothian,  with  the  as-  singing  or  reading  at  the  grave,  and 
sistance  of  the  Session  of  Edinburgh,  also  against  funeral  sermons,  as  knd- 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carry-  ing  to  superstition  and  inconvenience, 
ing  it  into  effect.  But  while  they  discharged  all  cere- 

John  Baron,  Minister  of  Gaston,  monies  which  had  been  formerly 
having  complained  that  his  wife,  used,  they  ordained  that  the  dead 
Anne  Goodacker,  had  deserted  him,  should  be  **  committed  to  the  grave 
and  fled  to  England,  the  Assembly  with  such  gravity  and  sobriety,  as 
ordained  letters  to  be  written  to  the  those  that  be  present  may  seeme  to 
Archbishopsof  York  and  Canterbury,  fear  the  judgment  of  God,  and  to 
requesting  them  to  cause  edicts  to  be  hate  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  death.” 
proclaim^,  in  either  of  their  bounds.  For  the  burial  of  the  poor,  it  was  or- 
or  personal  citation  to  be  executed  dained,  in  this  Session,  that,  in  every 
against  the  said  Anne,  that  she  landward  parish,  a  bier  should  be 
should  appear  before  the  Superin-  provided,  and  that  the  family  in 
tendent  of  Lothian,  and  the  Ses-  which  the  person  had  died,  with 
sion  of  the  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  with-  their'  immediate  neighbours,  or 
in  sixty  days.  some  out  of  every  family,  should 

The  parishioners  of  Calder  repeated  convey  the  corps  to  the  grave,  which 
their  complaint  of  being  deprived  of  was  to  be  six  feet  deep, 
the  ministrations  of  their  pastor,  since  The  Scottish  Reformers  enforced, 
he  had  been  appointed  Superinten-  with  almost  primitive  strictness,  the 
dent,  and  required  that  he  should  discipline  of  the  Church  against  of- 
either  demit  the  office  of  Superin-  fences  which  called  for  public  repen- 
tendent,  or  the  parsonage  of  Calder.  tance  :  and  in  this  Assembly  several 

The  Assembly  judged  the  answer  regulations  were  made  to  prevent  the 
which  was  formerly  given  to  this  possibility  of  avoiding  the  censures 
complaint  to  be  sufficient,  viz.  that  of  the  Church, 
in  the  present  scarcity  of  Ministers,  In  the  Sixth  Session,  four  women 
the  general  interest  of  the  Church  were  delated  for  witchcraft,  by  the 
could  not  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  a  Superintendents  of  Fyfe  and  Gallo- 
single  parish.  way.  But  the  Assembly  devolved 

In  tne  Fifth  Session,  David  Rae,  the  matter  upon  the  Privy  Council- 
Minister  of  Forrest,  who  seems  to  It  was  ordained  in  this  Session, 
have  been  too  personal  in  his  pulpit  ^‘That  everie  Superintendent,  within 
addresses,  compeared,  and  was  ad-  his  bounds,  sould  cause  a  Collection 
monish^  to  “  observe  a  decent  order  to  be  made  for  six  brethren  taken  at 
in  doctrine,  without  inveying  other-  Rouen,  and  detained  in  the  galleys 
wise  than  the  text  sal  require.”  for  want  of  ransom.”  The  Earl  of 

The  following  Act  anent  Residence  Glencairn  was  requested  to  concur 

deserves  notice.  “  Forsameikle  as  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  West, 
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in  visiting  the  Hospital  of  Glasgow,  fornication,  was  ordained,  although 
Coininissions  were  renewed  for  a  year  he  had  made  public  repentance,  to 
to  several  Ministers  to  plant  Kirks  abstain  from  his  office  of  Header  till 
in  their  respective  districts.  The  re-  the  Church  of  Stirling  made  suit  to 
mainder  of  the  Session  was  occupied  the  Superintendent,  who  should  pre- 
with  cases  of  discipline.  Robert  sent  their  suit  to  the  next  Assembly. 
Ramsay,  in  the  district  of  Angus,  In  like  manner,  Alexander  Jarden, 
was  accused  of  entering  into  the  mi-  Minister  of  Kilspindie,  Inchture,and 
nistry  w'ithout  election  of  the  people,  Raitt,  who  had  committed  fornica- 
or  admission  of  the  Superinten-  tion,  although  he  had  married  the 
dent — of  affirming  that  there  was  a  woman  and  satisfied  the  Church, 
mid- way  between  the  Popish  and  re-  was  suspended  from  all  function  in 
formed  religion,  and  of  borrowing  the  Ministry,  till  next  Assembly.  In 
money  from  the  town  of  Inverness,  addition  to  these  cases,  Petrie  (Cen¬ 
to  buy  books,  and  not  returning  it.  tury  XVI.,  p.  242,)  mentions  the  ap- 
He  was,  in  the  mean  time,  suspend-  pointment  of  a  Committee  of  five 
ed  from  the  ministry,  and  ordained  Ministers,  to  take  cognition  of  the 
to  compear  at  St.  Andrew’s  on  the  complaint  made  against  (Jeorge  Les- 
19th  of  January,  before  the  Super-  ly.  Minister  of  Strathmiglo,  and  to 
intendent  of  Fife,  who  was  to  take  notify  their  sentence  to  the  Su|)erin- 
farther  trial  of  his  case.  Thomas  tendent  of  Angus.  But  the  nature 
Duncanson,  Schoolmaster  and  Read-  of  the  complaint  is  not  specified, 
er  in  Stirling,  who  had  committed 


HINTS  REGARDING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

[We  request  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  following  communication.  It  is  one  in  the  adoption  of  which  a  great  and  valu¬ 
able  body  of  the  community  are  immediately  interested ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly 
simple  and  practicable,  it  is  on  that  account  the  more  deserving  of,  and  the  more 
likely  to  meet  with  due  consideration.  VVe  think  the  pro^wsed  scheme  an  extremely 
happy  thought,  and  too  important  to  be  lost.] 

Sir, 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  various  provincial  and  manufactu- 
the  manifest  advantages  which  have  ring  towns  in  Scotland, 
already  resulted,  not  only  to  the  The  main  difficulty  that  generally 
lower  orders,  but  to  the  community  occurs,  in  forming  plans  of  amclio- 
at  large,  from  the  School  of  Arts  in  ration  of  any  sort,  is  the  want  of 
Edinburgh,  ought  to  have  induced  pecuniary  means  to  carry  them  into 
those  possessed  of  sufficient  influence  effect.  This  difficulty,  in  the  case 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  si-  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  is 
milar  institutions  in  a  number  of  certainly,  at  first  sight  at  least,  a 
our  manufacturing  towns.  In  such  formidable  one ;  for  many  of  the 
a  country  as  this,  where  the  class  of  manufacturing  towns,  in  which  it 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  of  every  would  be  peculiarly  desirable  to  dis- 
description,  is  particularly  numerous,  serninate  scientific  knowledge,  are  so 
their  instruction  becomes  a  matter  small,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  their 
of  moral,  if  I  may  so  speak,  as  well  manufactures  are  concerned,  so  in- 
as  of  national  importance.  A  well-  considerable,  that  it  would  evident- 
regulated  institution,  upon  the  simple,  ly  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
though  singularly  efficient  plan  of  a  each  of  them  could,  independently, 
School  of  Arts,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  support  its  own  institution.  The 
the  accomplishment  of^that  end ;  and  expence,  even  of  the  apparatus  ne- 
it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  be  so  cessary  for  performing  scientific  ex¬ 
particular  here  in  explaining  what  I  periments,  independently  altogether 
conceive  to  be  the  best  scheme  of  in-  of  the  Lecturer’s  salary,  would  be 
ternal  management  of  such  institu-  greater,  perhaps,  than  such  towns 
tions,  as  in  shewing  the  mere  prac-  could  be  expected  readily  to  defray, 
ticability  of  establishing  them  in  The  only  other  plan,  therefore. 
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wliicli  Becms  at  all  practicable,  and  different  course— upon  Chemistry,  for 
the  one  which  it  is  the  purpose  example,  and  treat  occasionally  the 
of  this  paper  to  recommend,  would  subjects  he  had  handled  the  year  pre- 
be  to  class  several  neighbouring  ceding,  both  in  order  to  prepare  the 
towns  together,  each  contributing  to  new  students  for  such  subjects,  when 
purchase  apparatus  for  their  com-  in  a  subsequent  year,  he  came  to  lec- 
inon  use,  and  appointing  one  or  more  ture  upon  them  exclusively,  and  also 
Lecturers  to  deliver  the  same  series  to  refresh  the  memory  of  such  stu- 
of  lectures  in  the  institution  of  each  dents  as  had  heard  these  subjects  en- 
town  successively.  larged  upon  the  year  before.  This 

In  this  way,  a  Lecturer  with  very  course,  after  being  repeated  at  the 
ordinary  activity,  but  with  the  ne-  three  or  four  towns  comprehended 
cessary  qualifications,  of  course,  could  in  the  district,  would  finish  his  la- 
easily  deliver  at  least  three  or  four  hours  for  tire  second  year.  In  the 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  year.  There  third,  he  might  make  the  principles 
would  be  a  difficulty,  it  is  true,  in  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geoinc- 
transporting  the  apparatus  from  one  try,  the  main  topics  of  his  lectures ; 
town  to  another,  but  this  difficulty  again  rendering  Natural  Philosophy, 
could  also  be  overcome ;  it  would,  and  also  Chemistry,  subordinate  to 
in  fact,  resolve  into  a  matter  of  mere  that  course  ;  and  in  that  year  he 
skilful  packing.  AV^hat  ought  to  be  might  likewise  explain  the  more  ob- 
considered  in  the  first  place,  there-  vious  principles  of  Astronomy, 
fore,  is  simply  the  best  mode  of  get-  In  the  fourth  year,  it  would  be 
ting  different  towns  to  unite  in  at-  time  to  resume  his  lectures  on  the 

tempting  such  an  experiment ;  and  subjects  with  which  he  commenced, 
the  first  thing  likely  to  induce  them  namely.  Natural  and  Mechanical 
to  do  so,  will  be  a  satisfactory  expo-  Philosophy.  And  I  may  here  remark, 
sition  of  the  practical  means  of  car-  that  besides  the  new  students  which 
rying  such  experiment  into  effect.  would  join  his  class  this  year,  he 
I  would  not  propose,  then,  that  might  safely  count  upon  the  atteii- 
thcre  might  be  such  a  variety  of  dance  of  many  of  those  who  had 
subjects  treated  of  in  provincial  in-  studied  Chemistry  and  Arithmetic, 
stitutions  as  in  the  Edinburgh  ^kc.,  in  the  tw’o  preceding  years.  Thus 
fSchool  of  Arts.  One  Lecturer,  in-  a  constant,  though  gradual,  change  of 
deed,  would  be  sufficient  for  an  insti-  the  students  in  his  class  would  take 
tution.  The  course  of  lectures,  for  place, 
the  first  year,  might,  with  advantage 
pcrliaps,  be  devoted  exclusively  to 


the  first  year,  might,  with  advantage  This,  then,  is  an  outline  of  what 
pcrliaps,  be  devoted  exclusively  to  appears  to  me  to  be  a  roost  simple 
the  elucidation  of  thesimpleprinciples  plan  for  establishing  throughout  the 
of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Philoso-  kingdom  institutions  of  a  nature 
phy  ;  and  this  department,  I  doubt  which  I  doubt  not  would,  ere  long, 
not, would  be  found  sufficiently  exten-  prove  invaluable  to  the  country.  I 
sive  to  engage  the  student’s  attention,  have  stated  the  plan  in  its  simplest 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  his  spare  form,  that  it  may  the  more  readily 
time  during  that  course.  But  in  case  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and 
it  were  thought  that  a  little  more  va-  the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  obvi- 
riety  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  ously  susceptible  of  great  iinprovc- 
student,  a  Lecturer  could  be  found,  I  ment,  goes  so  far  to  recommend  the 
should  think,  combining  qualifica-  adoption  of  its  principles,  at  least, 
tions  to  treat  various  scientific  and  As  to  the  expence  of  supporting 
philosophical  subjects  on  particular  such  institutions,  the  gross  fees  re- 
evenings;  for  instance,  he  might  wu'th  ceived  from  the  students  in  the  dif- 
advantage  treat  on  the  principles  of  ferent  towms  (after  defraying  the  ex- 
Arithinctic,  Algebra,  or  Geometry.  pense  of  apparatus)  would,  I  should 
This  course  being  finished  at  the  suppose,  amount,  at  a  very  moderate 
first  town,  the  Lecturer  would  then  calculation,  to  fifty  pounds  at  least ; 
have  only  to  repeat  the  same  series  of  and  three  or  four  towns  would  ^ 
lectures  to  a  class  in  the  neighbouring  miserably  poor  and  destitute  of  pub- 
town,  and  so  on  till  he  had  completed  lie  spirit  indeed  could  they  not,  by 
a  circuit  of  the  towns  in  the  district,  their  united  efforts,  add  to  that  sum 
Next  year  he  might  enter  upon  a  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  more. 
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The  salary  which  would  thus  bo 
raised  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
many  an  individual,  sufficiently  qua¬ 
lified  for  a  Lecturer,  to  compete  for 
the  office.  The  Divinity- Hall  is  it¬ 
self  an  emporium  of  talent,  fated  to 
go  down  to  oblivion  unknown,  for 
want  of  opportunities  to  call  it  into 
exertion.  There  is,  in  short,  many 
an  aspirant  after  a  church — but  who, 
unfortunately,  will  never  get  one — 
perfectly  ready,  and,  1  doubt  not, 
able  enough  to  fill  a  Lecturer's  chair 
in  a  provincial  town.  It  would  be 
desirable,  it  is  true,  to  obtain  Lec¬ 
turers  combining  scientific  with  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge;  but  it  w’ould  be 
needless,  I  fear,  to  hope  that  persons 
so  qualified  could  be  found  willing  to 
uiulertake  such  a  charge  for  so  small 
a  salary.  But  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  salary  above  counted  upon 
is  guessed  at  the  very  minimum. 

From  an  actual  experiment  that 
has  been  made  in  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  deserving  of  much  credit,  for  the 
desire  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge 
which  they  have  evinced,)  I  would 
not  be  afraid  of  an  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  institutions  as  those  I 
have  suggested  failing  on  account  of 
a  paucity  of  pecuniary  means.  In 
Hawick,  a  School  of  Arts  was  begun 
last  summer,  and  Mr  Wilson  of  the 
School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh  was 
appointed  Lecturer.  The  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  aid¬ 
ed  by  a  handsome  donation  from  a 
benevolent  and  very  excellent  indi¬ 
vidual’*  ill  the  neighbourhood,  a- 
mounted  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  small  assortment  of  appara¬ 
tus,  and  to  afford  Mr  Wilson  a  re¬ 
muneration,  with  which  he  was  at 
least  satisfied.  Now,  Hawick  is  but 
a  small  town,  containing,  I  under¬ 
stand,  only  about  5000  inhabitants. 
But  if  it  can  alone  support  a  School 
of  Arts,  there  is  surely  room  to  in¬ 
fer,  with  considerable  probability  of 
being  pretty  correct  in  the  inference, 
that  were  Hawick  to  unite  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns — with 
Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  for  instance — a 
School  of  Arts  upon  a  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and  probably  also  upon  a  much 
more  useful  plan,  might  be  erected 
in  the  first-mentioned  town  ;  and  at 
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the  same  time  schools  of  the  same 
nature,  equally  extensive  and  effi¬ 
cient,  might  be  established  in  the 
other  two  towns.  In  the  same  way. 
Schools  of  Arts  might  be  formed  in 
all  the  towns  in  Scotland — dividing 
them  into  districts  of  three  or  four 
towns  each,  as  in  the  case  above 
supposed. 

An  attempt  is  now  making  to  form 
a  scientific  institution  in  Dundee,  si¬ 
milar  to  that  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  s^avans  of  Dundee, 
1  think,  with  all  deference  to  their 
views,  that  they  arc  attempting  too 
much  at  first.  The  institution  in 
Dundee,  from  what  1  have  heard  of 
it,  is  meant  to  be  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  mechanics  exclusively. 
But  for  more  reasons  than  one,  this 
is  doubtful,  if  not  evidently  bad  po¬ 
licy  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  were 
people  of  every  description  invited 
and  encouraged  to  become  students, 
the  funds  would  be  thereby  so  much 
increased,  the  whole  body  of  the 
institution  w’ould  be  strengthened, 
and  its  stability  rendered  doubly  se¬ 
cure.  In  the  next  place,  students, 
not  actually  mechanics  or  tradesmen, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
instructed  in  matters  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  of  which  they  might  otherwise 
remain  as  ignorant  as  the  most  illi¬ 
terate  mechanic.  And,  lastly,  the 
attendance  of  genteel  lads,  and  even 
school-boys  advanced  in  their  educa¬ 
tion,  would  render  the  institution 
many  degrees  more  respectable,  and 
command  a  greater  decorum  in  the 
class.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  pe¬ 
culiarities,  indeeil,  which  strike  a 
visitor  in  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Arts,  is  the  remarkable  decency  in 
appearance  and  neatness  in  the  dress 
of  almost  every  student  in  it ;  and 
much  of  this  may  be  attributed,  I 
doubt  not,  to  the  circumstance  that 
genteel  people  send  their  sons  to  it  as 
students,  and  even  a  certain  number 
of  subscribers  are  permittetl  to  be  re¬ 
gular  auditors.  But  the  first  is  the 
most  important  consideration  in  re¬ 
ference  to  a  School  of  Arts  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town,  where  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  every  exertion  in  order 
to  raise  pecuniary  means.  In  every 
view,  however,  it  would  be  necessary. 


in  varioux  Paris  of  the  ConHiry. 
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and  at  all  events  most  advisable,  to  something  salutary,  indeed,  to  the 
use  every  means  for  securing  an  at-  feelings  of  a  mechanic,  and  ameliora- 
tendance  of  miscellaneous  students  ting  to  his  whole  character  in  the 
in  a  provincial  institution.  mere  abstract,  though  very  influen- 

The  last  remark  with  which  I  shall  tial  circumstance,  of  his  undergoing 
at  present  trouble  you  is,  that  such  a  course  of  education  so  nearlyre- 
institutions  are  so  evidently  advan-  sembling  that  which  is  followed  by 
tageous  to  the  country  in  general,  those  of  the  learned  professions  in 
and  so  conducive  to  the  improvement  seminaries  and  colleges, 
of  young  tradesmen,  not  only  in  a  Though  there  is  something  moral 
secular  point  of  view,  but  also  in  re-  certainly,  in  the  idea  of  establishing 
gard  to  their  morals,  that  they  are  throughout  the  country  such  second- 
deserving  in  an  eminent  degree  of  ary  colleges,  if  I  may  so  designate 
parliamentary  encouragement.  It  is  them,  upon  apian  so  systematic  as 
not  when  the  mechanic  has  his  tools  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  su<^- 
in  his  hand,  or  when  the  tradesman  gest,  yet  the  scheme  is  not  desti- 
sits  on  his  loom,  that  he  ruins  his  tute,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  of 
own  morals  and  those  of  others,  by  something  approaching  to  grandeur  ; 
debauchery  and  seduction.  The  few  while  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in 
hours  which  he  ought  to  spend  in  re-  it  at  all  extravagant,  or  even  imprac- 
laxation,  or  devote  to  study  after  re-  ticable.  The  practical  result,  how- 
tiring  from  the  workshop,  are  set  ever,  not  the  mere  honour,  which 
apart  for  these  purposes ;  and  instead  such  institutions  would  reflect  upon 
of  becoming  useful  to  society,  there-  the  country,  is  what  ought,  in]such  a 
fore,  he  too  often  becomes  in  it  a  case  as  the  present,  to  be  chiefly 
moral  pest.  But  the  prevention  of  counted  upon  ;  and  we  have  pretty 
these  evils  is  only  consequent  upon  sure  data  before  us,  from  which  to 
such  institutions  as  Schools  of  Arts,  infer,  that  that  result  would  be  of  a 
Indeed  I  would  not  urge  this  as  a  nature  incalculably  profltable  and 
reason  for  inducing  Parliament  to  advantageous  to  the  nation.  I  should 
patronize  them.  I  would  rather  think,  therefore,  that  were  the  mat- 
point  out  the  palpable  good  that  ter  fairly  laid  before  Parliament,  a 
would  accrue  to  the  nation  by  train-  grant  of  a  few  thousands  would  not 
ing  up  a  body  of  scientific  mechanics  be  grudged,  to  establish  these  insti- 
and  operatives  to  carry  our  manu-  tutions  upon  a  more  enlarged  and 
factures  to  still  greater  perfection  ;  useful  plan  than  any  that  could  be 
and  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could  adopted  without  such  aid. 
so  materially  contribute  to  raise  their  Philalethicus. 

moral  grade  in  society.  There  is  Nov,  4,  1824. 
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The  following  Documents  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
embodied  in  some  more  permanent  Register  than  flying  Pamphlets,  or  the 
columns  of  a  Newspaper.  We  have  therefore  resolved  to  devote  a  few  of 
our  pages  to  this  (as  we  flatter  ourselves)  useful  purpose.  The  question  at 
issue  is  one  in  which  the  public  at  present  take  a  great  interest,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  the  conclusion  at  which  all  persons  competent  to  investigate  the  subject 
roust  ultimately  arrive,  the  Memorials  of  the  Controversy  are  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  and  will  perhaps  be  sought  after  with  avidity,  when  the 
petty  hostility  with  which  a  great  name  in  science  is  now  so  industriously, 
but  ineflTectually  assailed,  will  only  be  remembered  to  be  pitied  and  despised. 
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they  were  soon  convinced  that  there  could 
he  no  competition  of  Oil  with  Coal  Gas, 
in  point  of  economy.  As  a  profitable 
adventure,  therefore,  they  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  recommending  it  to  their 
constituents. 

Since  the  formation  of  a  most  respect¬ 
able  Company  in  our  city  for  supplying 
it  with  Oil  Gas,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  comparative  illuminating 
pow'er  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gases  ;  and  the 
Directors  naturally  became  most  desirous, 
by  actual  experiments,  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  the  various  discrepant  state¬ 
ments,  tending  (many  of  them)  most 
materially  to  undervalue  the  qualities  of 
Coal  Gas,  and  to  place  the  sujxiriority  of 
Oil  Gas  beyond  all  possible  question. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  winter, 
the  Directors,  therefore,  earnestly  request¬ 
ed  the  favour  of  Professor  Leslie’s  under, 
taking  a  series  of  such  experiments, 
solely  (or  their  private  information.  But 
the  very  incorrect  and  unfounded  asser¬ 
tions  that  are  continued  to  be  made  on 
this  subject,  would  render  the  Directors 
chargeable  with  a  w’ant  of  duty  to  the 
Proprietors  of  their  Company  and  to  the 
public,  if  they  refrained  from  publishing  the 
following  letter,  which  they  received  the 
other  day  from  that  learned  Professor,  con¬ 
firming  most  explicitly  the  opinion  w'hich 
the  Directors  had  formed  on  this  subject. 

“  To  the  Directors  of  the 
Edinhiirgh  Gas-Light  Company. 

Edinlurgh,  I9th  July  1824>. 
“  Gentlemen, 

“  The  various  discrepant  accounts,  and 
the  confident  assertions,  repeated,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  without  due  examination,  concern¬ 
ing  the  relative  advantage  of  the  Coal 
and  the  Oil  Gas^  made  me  desirous  of 
instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
with  more  precise  and  accurate  means 
of  investigation  than  had  been  generally 
employed.  Your  invitation  last  winter 
to  make  experiments  on  this  important 
subject  prompted  me  to  defer  this  re* 
search  no  longer;  but  as  I  projected 
several  changes  and  modifications  in  the 
instruments  to  be  used,  I  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  commence  the  operations  till 
within  these  few  weeks.  I  am  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  prosecution  of  an  extensive 
scries  of  such  experiments,  which  pro¬ 
mise  all  the  information  that  could  be 
desired. 

“  Though  I  have  had  time  to  explore 
a  part  only  of  the  subject,  yet  the  results, 
however  different  from  the  common 
averments,  are  consistent  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  may  be  deemed  important.  1 
therefore  think  it  right  to  make  a  report 
at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry^  but  shall 

▼OL.  XV. 


confine  my  remarks  to  two  points  ;  1st, 
the  comjxirative  Dt'nsity  of  the  Gases  ; 
and,  2d,  their  relative  powers  of  illumi* 
nation. 

“  Firsts  The  Density  of  your  Coal- 
Gas  commonly  docs  not  much  exceed 
six-tenths  of  that  of  atmospheric  airi 
when  1  began  the  operations,  its  density 
w'as  only  *593;  but  it  was  afterwards 
•618,  and  is  now  *623.  In  wdnter  I  once 
found  it  to  be  *680,  and  at  another  time 
as  high  as  *700,  though  it  was  oflener 
at  *6U0.  The  variation,  I  presume,  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds  the  eighth  part. 

“  A  small  quantity  of  Oil  Gas,  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  experiments,  I  found  to 
have  the  specific  gravity  of  only  ’674,  not 
greater,  indeed,  than  that  of  your  Coal 
Gas,  w  hen  made  of  the  best  coal.  The 
Oil  Gas,  however,  furnished  by  Mr  Milne, 
manufactured  on  a  small  scale,  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  great  care,  at  his  w'orks, 
was  materially  denser,  being  as  high  as 
*943,  though,  on  a  former  occasion,  1 
found  it  to  be  only  810. 

“  If  we  assume  in  round  numbers  the 
density  of  Coal  and  Oil  Gas  to  be  six  and 
nine-tenths  of  that  of  (atmospheric  air,  it 
is  easy  to  compute,  that,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  half  an  inch  of  water,  the  quan¬ 
tities  discharged  from  the  burner  No.  I, 
of  the  Oil  Gas,  which  contains  ten  holes, 
each  having  the  ^  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  would  be  respectively  4^  and  3^ 
cubic  feet.  The  quantities  actually  con¬ 
sumed,  however,  are  only  about  the 
halves  of  these  measures,  because  the 
aperture  is  always  contracted  by  partly 
shutting  the  cock,  to  bring  the  fiamc  to 
the  same  standard  height.  When  the 
fiame  is  thus  regulated,  I  find  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  same  Gas,  and  with  the 
same  burner,  always  the  same,  w'hatever 
may  be  the  load  placed  on  the  Gasome¬ 
ter.  For  instance,  after  increasing  the 
load  four  times,  and  consequently  doub¬ 
ling  the  velocity  of  discharge,  yet,  on  ad¬ 
justing  the  cock,  so  as  to  reduce  the  flame 
to  its  former  height,  the  expenditure  of 
the  Gas  w'as  not  altered. 

“  Second^  The  illuminating  powers  of 
the  two  Gases  were  measured  with  great 
accuracy,  by  the  application  of  my  Photo¬ 
meter,  which  I  had  somewhat  modified,  to 
exclude  every  irregular  influence  of  heat. 
The  indications  were  steady,  and  easily 
noted,  nor  could  the  judgment  of  the  ob¬ 
server  be  liable,  as  in  other  cases,  to  any 
sort  of  bias  or  indecision.  It  hence  appears 
to  be  ascertained,  that  with  the  same  burn¬ 
er  the  powers  of  illumination  of  different 
Gases,  and  of  the  same  Gas  in  different 
states,  are  very  nearly  proportional  to 
their  densities.  The  same  weight  of 
Gas  of  any  kind  gives  out  Ute  same 
4  Z 
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quantity  of  light ;  but  if  equal  hulks  be  Illuminating  powers  of  Gas  from  Coal 
taken,  the  illuminating  powers  follow  the  nnd  Oil. 

ratio  of  their  densities.  But  the  quan*  To  the  Proprietors  of  the 
tity  of  light  emitted  is  not  uniformly  Edinburgh  Oil  Gas  Light  Company. 

proportioned  to  the  measure  of  the  Gas  The  Directors  of  the  Oil  Gas  Li'^ht 
expended.  A  certain  burner,  for  in-  Company,  upon  observing  a  widely-cir. 
stance,  was  observed  to  produce  double  culated  statement,  by  the  Managers  of  the 
the  illuminating  eflfect,  though  it  con-  Edinburgh  Gas  Light  Company,  trans. 
sumed  only  one-half  more  of  either  mitting  the  opinion  of  Professor  Leslie  on 
sjtecies  of  Gas.  With  Na  1,  of  the  the  relative  illuminating  power  of  the 
Oil  Gas  burner,  the  relative  illumination  Coal  and  the  Oil  Gas,  found,  that  their 
of  Mr  Milne’s  Oil  Gas  to  that  of  your  duty  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  pub - 
Coal  Gas,  was  found  to  Ije  as  six  to  five,  lie  required  a  minute  and  careful  exami- 
But  a  cubic  foot  of  the  former  lasted  nation  of  the  results  pointed  out  by  the 
thirty-eight  minutes,  while  a  cubic  foot  learned  Professor ; — such  results  being 
of  the  Coal  Gas  was  spent  in  thirty  mi-  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  undertaking  of 
nutes  and  a  half.  The  relative  volumes  the  Oil  Gas  Company,  but,  in  so  far  as 
consumed  were  hence,  in  the  space  of  an  the  Directors  know,  contradictory'  of  all 
hour,  1*58  and  1*97,  or  in  the  ratio  of  four  that  has  hitherto  been  stated  upon  the 
to  five.  Wherefore,  while  five  cubic  feet  subject.  The  Directors  saw,  at  the  same 

of  Coal  Gas  give  five  degrees  of  light,  time,  the  propriety,  from  respect  to  the 
four  cubic  feet  of  the  best  Oil  Gas  give  high  scientific  character  of  Mr  Leslie,  and 
six  degrees  ;  that  is,  for  equal  volumes,  still  more  in  justice  to  their  constituents 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  Oil  to  the  and  to  their  own  characters,  of  proceeding 
Coal  Gas  is  as  three  to  two.  The  same  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  in  their 
conclusion  was  obtained  on  passing  those  investigation  of  this  important  subject, 
several  Gases  successively  through  the  Two  modes  occurred  to  the  Directors 
Argand  Coal  Gas  burner  No.  2.  of  proceeding  in  this  inquiry :  Pint.,  By 

•  “  Thus  the  illumination  of  Oil  Gas  is  philosophical  experiments,  conducted  by 
actually  less  than  the  half  of  what  has  persons  of  scientific  eminence ;  Secondly, 
been  currently  asserted.  By  ascertaining  how  the  merits  of  the 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  two  modes  of  lighting  have  borne  coin. 

“  Gentlemen,  parisons  with  each  other,  where  the  ex- 

“  Your  most  oliedicnt  servant,  periment  tvas  conducted  on  an  extensive 
‘‘  John  Leslie.”  and  practical  scale,  by  rival  Companies. 

They  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before 
F rom  the  ratio  of  il  uminating  power,  in 

...or  ...‘j  their  constituents  the  result  of  their  in- 

which  Professor  Leslie  has  thus  found  to  .  .  i  .u  •  .o 

,  ^  ^  ^  .  quiries  upon  both  mints,  uith  the  re}X)ru 

T»  ..  .Zm  .  •  ^  "hich  those  results  ure  founded ;  and 

follows  that  1000  cub.c  f^t  of  ,he  former  „ 

are  equal  to  1500  cubte  fett  of  the  latter,  the  Proprietors  ui>on  .thes< 

gnang  out  the  same  quantity  of  light,  ^j^hly  saUsfactory 

and  being  in  every  respect  equal  in  ,  •  r  •  oecJci 

.  ®  j  i  1  In  inviting  persons  of  science  to  assisi 

1  ^  •  ..  u-  u  ^  L  them  in  investigating  this  subject,  the  Di 

The  lowest  pr,«  at  wh-ch  0.1  Gas  has  Edinburgh  Oil  Gas'  Ligh 

yet  been  sold  IS  40s.  ,«r  1000  cubic  feet,  company  have  been  particularly  carefu 

Z  tmn  1  •  r  to  avoid  calling  in  the  assistance  of  anj 

^  i,-  r  »  r  of  those  interested  in  the  Company’s  pro 

Thus  the  price  of  1000  cubic  feet  of  ^  shareholders,  or  otherwise 

*  a  •  r  1  eoA  k-  because,  such  must  be,  in  some  measure 

And  the  price  of  15W  cubic  be 

fec-t  of  Coal  Gas  (aftordmg  the  i„  ,heprose 

same  degree  of  light)  ts  0  19  0  ^mion  of  a  train  of  experiments  in  whici 

Hence,  Ihete  is  a  saving,  bv  their  own  credit  and  interest  are  less  o 

the  use  of  Coal  Gas,  of  £.1  2  0  *^ore  concerned,  have  been  frequently 


Or,  in  other  words,  the  same  quantity  of 
light  w  hich,  when  produced  from  Oil  Gas, 
.w’ill  cost  £.20,  will  cost  only  £.9  when 
produced  from  Coal  Gas. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  and  Directors, 
Alex.  Kidd,  Sec. 
Edinburgh  Gas-Light  Company's  } 

Office,  mh  July,  1814.  j 
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of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  ; — Gentlemen,  wliose 
competence  to  tne  task  of  investi^^ation 
cannot  be  disputed;  and  the  Directors 
had  al.>o  a  separate  communication  to  the 
same  cd’ect,  with  the  celebrated  Dr 
Hrewiter.  None  of  these  gentlemen  are 
proprietors  of  the  Oil  Gas  Light  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  Dr  Brewster  is  interested  os  a 
shareholder  in  that  of  Coal  Gas  ;  so  that 
his  prejudices,  (supposing  him  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  entertaining  any,)  must  have  been 
opposite  to  the  result,  to  which  it  will 
presently  be  seen  he  was  conducted  by 
liis  exi)eriments. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these 
learned  Gentlemen,  (concurring  with  that 
of  almost  every  chemist  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  given  attention  to  the  subject,)  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlic  must  accurate  ex[K*riraents 
hitherto  performed,  the  proportion  of  the 
Oil  Gas  Light,  in  comparison  to  that  of 
Coal,  varies,  between  two  and  a  half,  to 
three  and  a  half,  to  one  ; — being  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  Directors  of  the  Oil 
Gas  l^ight  Company  have  always  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  public,  instead  of  being 
only  as  three  to  two,  the  proportion  sta¬ 
ted  by  Mr  Leslie.  The  same  eminent  che¬ 
mists  have  stated,  in  difterent  terms,  but 

to  the  same  effect,  that  Mr  Leslie*s  ap¬ 
parent  miscalculations  have  arisen  in  this 
instance  from  his  trusting  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  own  device  or  adoption,  term¬ 
ed  a  Photometer,  affected  in  a  much 
greater  degree  by  heat  than  by  and 

thus  rendered  utterly  unlit  for  measuring 
light  alone.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Leslie 
announced  that  this  instrument  was 
“  somewhat  modified,”  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  this  investigation  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  alteration  is  no  where  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  that  which  has  been  sur¬ 
mised  as  the  process  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Drs  Turner  and  Christison,  totally  ina¬ 
dequate  to  render  the  Photometer  an  ac¬ 
curate  mode  of  measuring  light.  Yet  it 
is  upon  the  results  obtained  by  this  instru¬ 
ment  alone,  said  to  have  been  “  some¬ 
what  modified,”  to  render  it  applicable 
to  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  quite  unsuit¬ 
able,  that  Mr  Leslie's  isolated  opinion 
— ^respectable  as  the  Directors  admit  it  to 
be — is  opposed,  in  solitary  dignity,  to 
that  of  almost  every  other  chemist  who 
has  investigated  the  subject.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  objected  to  the  Coal  Gas,  that 
it  emits,  during  consumption,  an  incon¬ 
venient  degree  of  heat ;  and  if  the  Pho¬ 
tometer,  faithful  as  an  indicator  of  heat, 
confirms  this  fact,  it  is  no  mcare  than  has 
been  always  known  and  insisted  upon,  as 
rendering  it  very  unfit  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  inferior,  in  proportion,  to  that 
procured  from  Oil. 


The  Directors  have  to  solicit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  proprietors  to  the  important 
evidence  supplied  by  the  l.cltcr  of  Mr 
Pollock,  Secretary  to  the  Oil  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  of  Dublin,  which,  supported  by  do¬ 
cuments  of  the  highest  respectability, 
shows  plainly  the  sujHiriority  of  Oil  Gas, 
when  in  opjM>sition,  not  to  one,  but  to  two 
Coal  Gas  Companies.  I’his,  it  may  be 
observed,  depends  upon  no  train  of  ex¬ 
periments,  conducted  in  the  solitude  of  a 
chemist’s  laboratory,  by  an  instrument 
confessedly  inaccurate,  until  said  to  be 
adapted  to  an  investigation  for  which  it 
was  not  suitable,  by  some  slight  modifi¬ 
cation,  which  remains  unexplained  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  rests  u()on  the  opinion 
formed  l)y  the  public  at  large,  w’here  a 
fair  opportunity  had  been  all'orded  them, 
of  judging  for  themselves,  and  adopting 

that  species  of  light  which  should  be 
found  most  brilliant,  wholesome,  and  eco¬ 
nomical. 

The  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Oil 
Gas  Light  Comjwny  regret  the  necessity 
of  thus  replying  to  the  charge  pretty  di¬ 
rectly  launched  against  them,  of  having 
circulated  “  discrepant  statements,”  and 
“  confident  assertions,”  sus|)ccted  to  be 
made  without  due  examination,  resioect- 

ing  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Oil  and 
Coal  Gas.  They  indeed  asserted,  upon 
the  authority  of  Brande,  Phillips,  Fara¬ 
day,  Henry,  Hawes,  llicardo,  Dewey, 
and  other  competent  judges,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Oil  Gas,  compared  to  the 
Coal  Gas,  are  from  two  and  a  half,  to  three 
and  a  half,  to  one,  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Gases.  In  this,  the  opinions  so 
formed  have  been  contradicted  on  the 
authority  of  one  instrument,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  measure  heat  than  light, 
and  indicates  total  darkness,  and  is  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  light  of  four  wax  candles, 
w'ben  removed  at  such  a  distance,  that 
their  heat  does  not  affect  it.  They  beg 
leave  to  appeal  from  so  incompetent 
and  inconsistent  an  authority,  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  experience  of  the  public,  who,  if  not 
willing  to  decide,  when  men  of  eminence 
disagree,  will  speedily,  like  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  have  a  more  satisfactory  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deciding  the  question  by  their 
own  experience. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors,  without 
entering  more  into  detail,  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  stating  their  conviction,  that  the 
price  of  Oil  Gas,  besides  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  attending  it,  will  be  found,  upon 
trial,  not  to  exceed  the  price  of  Gas  pro¬ 
duced  from  CoaL 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

Rodk.  Mackenzie,  Sec. 
Edinburgh^  6lh  October^  1824. 
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Letter  from  Edward  Turner^  M.  D.  Lcc» 
iurer  ’on  Chemistry^  Edinburgh^  and 
Bobert  Christ ison,  M,  D.  Pr lessor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Univer- 
s  ’xly  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh^  0th  Sept.  1634. 

Gentlemen, 

We  have  considered,  at  your 
request.  Professor  Leslie’s  Letter  of  the 
1 9th  July  to  the  Coal  Gas  Proprietors, 
relative  to  the  illuminating  power  of  Oil 
and  Coal  Gases,  and  have  made  a  variety 
of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  weight  may  be  attached  to 
the  statement  there  given. 

Before  the  appearance  of  his  letter,  the 
public  were  in  possession  of  results  difTcr- 
ing  materially  from  those  obtained  by 
Professor  Leslie,  but  agreeing  very  close¬ 
ly  with  each  other,  although  procured  by 
various  unconnected  experiments.  Mr 
Brande  found  the  relation  between  the 
light  of  Oil  Gas  and  Coal  Gas  to  be  us 
to  1  ;  Messrs  Philips  and  Farady  as 
34  to  1 ;  and  Mr  Dewey,  w'ho  w'as  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  examine  the 
chief  Gas  Works  in  Britain,  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  tw'o  last  Gentlemen. 
Other  persons  of  less  note  have  likew'ise 
published  on  the  subject,  some  of  whom 
assign  to  the  Oil  Gas  so  high  a  compara¬ 
tive  power  as  4,  and  others  one  so  low  as 
9-5ths.  But,  for  several  reasons,  the 
opinions  of  Messrs  Brande,  Philli{)s,  Fa¬ 
rady,  and  Dewey,  appear  to  us  most 
w  orthy  of  confidence. 

The  singular  and  unexpected  conclu¬ 
sions,  at  which  Professor  Leslie  has  ar¬ 
rived,  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  excite 
some  distrust  of  their  legitimacy  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  apprehend,  he  has  allow'ed 
himself  to  commit  an  important  oversight, 
in  relying  on  the  indications  of  his  Pho¬ 
tometer.  Although  many  objections  ex¬ 
ist  to  the  employment  of  this  instrument 
as  a  measurer  of  light,  (so  that,  after  be¬ 
ing  known  upwards  of  20  years,  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  recognized  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  w’orld,)  yet  these  objections  have  no¬ 
where  been  very  forcibly  stated.  This  it 
is  high  time  to  do,  now  that  an  attempt 
is  made  to  apply  it  to  a  practical  purpose 
of  such  vast  consetjuence. 

We  have  examined,  with  some  care, 
the  fallacies  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and 
have  thus  l>een  led  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions,  which  you  will  at  once  perceive 
render  the  Photometer  totally  incapable 
»f  determining  the  point  in  question. 

I.  It  is  not  a  sufficiently  delicate  in¬ 
strument.  It  indicates  total  darkness  in 
the  brightest  moonshine,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  feet  from  ybar  wax  candles 
burning  with  their  fullest  intensity. 


II.  When  placed  at  different  distances 
from  a  light,  it  does  not  indicate  the  cor¬ 
responding  intensities.  Thus,  at  the  half 
of  any  given  distance,  instead  of  indica- 
ting  four  times  the  light,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  it  indicates  only  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  light. 

III.  It  is  powerfully  affected  by  hcaty 
as  well  as  by  light  ;  a  fact  w  hich  is  easily 
proved,  by  placing  it  before  a  ball  of  iron 
heated,  but  not  so  as  to  be  luminous,  or 
even  before  a  vessel  of  boiling  water. 
This  objection  has  great  force,  l^cause  it 
is  w’ell  known  that  the  relation  of  the 
light  to  the  heat,  emitted  by  burning  bo. 
dies,  is  very  far  from  being  the  same ; 
and,  consequently,  a  body  burning  with 
less  light  and  more  heat  may  influence 
the  Photometer  as  much  as,  or  even  more, 
than  another  which  burns  with  greater 
light,  and  less  heat. 

Professor  Leslie,  obviously  aware  of 
this  difficulty,  says,  he  has  arranged  his 
apparatus  so  as  to  ‘‘  exclude  the  irregu¬ 
lar  influence  of  heat and  although  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  W’as  effected,  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  done  by  inter|>osing  skreens  of  some 
transparent  material  between  the  lights 
and  the  instrument,  under  the  belief  that 
the  heat  (for  a  certain  period  at  least)  is 
al)Sorbed  by  the  skreens,  while  the  light 
alone  passes  through  to  the  Photometer. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  a  late  ce¬ 
lebrated  chemist,  (De  Laroche,)  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  heat  is  transmitted, 
or  radiated,  at  once  through  such  a 
skreen,  just  as  through  the  air  itself.  As 
w'e  are  not  aw’are  that  the  experiments 
now'  referred  to  have  ever  been  publicly 
confirmed,  we  have  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  anew,  and  in  a  different  way  from 
that  resorted  to  by  De  Laroche ;  and  the 
results  obtained  agree  with  his,  both  in 
substance,  and  even  also,  in  some  instan¬ 
ces,  numerically.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  the  irregular  influence  of  heat 
in  the  way  attempted. 

The  Committee  will  readily  perceive 
how  much  this  fact  takes  aw’ay  from  the 
value  of  Professor  Leslie’s  results,  since 
the  Coal  Gas,  which  gives,  according  to 
bis  Photometer,  so  brilliant  a  light,  great¬ 
ly  exceeds  the  Oil  Gas  in  its  healing 
power.  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that 
the  Company  must  recur,  for  the  present, 
to  the  statements  given  by  Messrs  Brande, 
Phillips,  Farady,  and  Dewey.  We  have 
made  preparations  for  repeating  and 
ing  the  researches  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  results  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  support  the  con¬ 
clusions  stated  above,  by  publi^ing*  at 
an  early  opportunity,  the  experiments  on 
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which  they  are  founded.  Meanwhile,  we 
niay  mention,  for  your  satisfaction,  that 
the  essential  part  of  them  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  before  Dr  Brewster,  and  Dr 
Duncan,  jun.  who  expressed  themselves 
satisfied  of  their  accuracy. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 
(Signed)  Edwaud  Turner. 

U.  CURISTISON. 

To  the  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Oil  Gas  Light  Comjtauy. 

Letter  from  Dr  D.  Brexester,  F,  R.  S. 
^c.  ^c. 

Allcrly^  Scj)tevih€r  1-1,  1824. 
Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  1 
have  examined  the  results  obtained  by 
Professor  Leslie,  respecting  the  illumina¬ 
ting  powers  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gas,  and  1 
now  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  my  opinion 
of  them,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
has  been  formed. 

1.  The  instrument,  called  a  Plwto- 
meter ^  by  which  these  results  were  ob¬ 
tained,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leslie,  was  pro{K)sed  in  1760  by 
the  celebrated  Prussian  philosopher,  M. 
Lambert ;  but  he  proposed  it  only  to 
point  out  its  inaccuracy,  and  he  never 
used  it  in  his  numerous  ex{>eriments  on 
ths  Mensuration  of  Light,  which  he  has 
recorded  in  his  admirable  work  on  Photo¬ 
metry. 

2.  This  instrument,  even  if  it  were  cor¬ 
rect  in  theory,  is  entirely  useless  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  indicates  total  darkness  when 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  brightest  moon, 
though  condensed  many  hundred  times 
by  the  most  powerful  burning  lenses  or 
mirrors. 

3.  The  Photometer  under  considers- 
ation  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  in  any  beam  of  light 
increases  and  diminishes  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  intensity  of  the  light ; 
w'hereas  it  is  well  known,  that  between 
a  mass  of  hot  iron,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  heat  and  no  light,  and  the  brightest 
moonbeam,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light 
and  no  heat,  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  cases  of  combustion  where  the  light 
and  heat  are  combined  in  various  propor¬ 
tions. 

4.  Although  the  Thermometrical  Pho¬ 

tometer  has  been  known  to  the  public  for 
sixty-four  years,  and  Mr  Leslie's  revived 
instrument  for  more  than  twenty,  yet  it 
has  never  been  regarded  by  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  of  any  utility ;  and,  so  far  as  1 
know,  has  never  bc«»  used  by  any  philo- 
aopher  whatever.  • 


5.  When  Mr  Leslie's  instrument  was 
first  made  for  sale,  the  illustrious  philo¬ 
sopher,  Sir  William  Ilerschel,  examined 
it  with  great  care  ;  but  he  found  it  to 
give  such  inconsistent  and  absurd  results, 
that  he  rejected  it  us  unfit  for  any  useful 
purpose.  This  fact  Sir  William  com¬ 
municated  to  me  in  a  letter  written  soon 
after  he  made  the  ex()criments. 

6.  As  the  Coal  Gas  is  known  to  give 
out,  during  its  combustion,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  than  the  Oil  Gas, 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  Thermo¬ 
metrical  Photometer  could  have  foretold 
that  such  an  instrument  would  ascribe  to 
the  Coal  Gas  a  much  greater,  and  to  the 
Oil  Gas  a  much  less,  illuminating  power 
than  actually  belongs  to  them. 

7.  For  the  reasons  above  assigned,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is^no 
method  which  can  be  relied  u|)on  fej^k- 
termining  the  relative  degrees  of  ilran^  ^ 
nation  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gas,  but  the  me¬ 
thod  of  shadows,  devised  by  Count  Bum- 
ford,  which  measures  the  actual  light 
emitted  by  each  Hamc,  independent  of  all 
theories  and  suppositions ;  and  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr  Brande  and  other  chemists  used 
this  method  in  their  com|>aralive  trials,  1 
am  of  opinion  that  the  ratio  of  the  illu¬ 
minating  pow’ers  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gas 
should  Ik  considered  as  between  24  to  1, 
and  3  to  1,  till  other  experiments,  made 
by  the  method  of  shadows,  shall  establish 
a  different  proix)rtion. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  1  was  present  at  the  re|)etition 
of  several  tvell-devised  and  accurately* 
conducted  experiments  with  Mr  Leslie's 
Photometer,  made  by  Drs  Turner  and 
Christison,  and  that  1  entirely  concur  in 
the  conclusions  which  these  Gentlemen 
have  drawn  from  them,  respecting  the 
incorrectness  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
fallacy  of  its  results. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  D.  Brewster. 

To  the  Directors  of  the 
Oil  Gas  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

Letter  from  John  Pollock  ^  Esq.  Secretary 
to  the  Oil  Gas  Company  Dublin. 

Oil  Gas  Light  Office^ 
Dublin^  2lst  September  1824. 

Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  that 
I  would  furnish  you  with  a  few  particulars 
relative  to  the  Gas  Establishments  of  this 
dty,  and  especially  ^with  ^regard  to  (the 
one  with  which  1  am  connected,  1  subjoin 
a  few  details,  w'hich,  1  belte\’e,  will  be 
found  accurate. 
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The  Dublin  Cool  Gas  Comjiany  was 
formed  in  1821.  They  have  lately,  liow- 
cver,  sold  llieir  Morks  and  whole  con¬ 
cern  to  the  General  Gas  Company  of 
London.  The  Hibernian  Coal  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  was  instituted  in  1823.  The  Dub¬ 
lin  Oil  Gas  Light  Comjiany  commenced 
their  regular  ojierations  in  the  beginning 
of  last  w  inter  ;  and  1  am  hcqipy  to  say, 
that,  notwithstanding  every  elibrt  by  the 
two  opposing  Coal  Gas  Companies,  we 
have  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations, 
—although  the  Coal  Gas  has  been  im¬ 
proved  as  far  as  it  is  believed  ixissible  to 
improve  it.  We  have  already  actually 
gained  upwards  of  700  lights  from  Coal 
Gas,  in  addition  to  our  own  regular  con¬ 
sumers  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  1  am 
w  riting,  the  requisite  measures  are  pro¬ 
ceeding,  to  make  a  change  from  Coal  Gas 
to  Oil  Gas,  on  the  29th  instant,  (quarter- 
day*)  in  a  very  large  establishment,  vvhere 
there  are  upwards  of  100  lights.  This  is 
in  the  Uoyal  Arcade,  the  property  of  a 
very  intelligent  citizen,  Mr  Home.  There 
are  in  this  concern  a  number  of  fancy  and 
other  shops,  the  occupiers  of  which  have 
found  so  much  inconvenience  from  the 
use  of  Coal  Gas,  that  they  have  address¬ 
ed  a  letter  to  Mr  Home,  (a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed,)  requesting  him  to 
change  to  the  Oil  Gas,  with  which  request 
he  has  complied.  Every  quarter-day  we 
obtain  from  ten  to  twenty  shops  and 
houses  from  the  Coal  Gas.  The  churches 
of  St.  John’s,  St.  Bride’s,  St.  Thomas’s, 
and  St.  Catherine’s,  w  ith  several  dissent¬ 
ing  places  of  worship,  are  lighted  with 
Oil  Gas.  The  two  first*  mentioned  churches 
w  ere  lighted  w  ith  Coal  Gas,  but  the  ma¬ 
nagers  were  comjielled  to  turn  it  out. 
Only  one  church,  St.  Andrew’s,  is  now' 
lighted  with  Coal  Gas.  Within  the  last 
week  we  have  received  orders  from  the 
governors  of  several  hospitals  to  light 
them  w  ith  Oil  Gas.  The  private  houses 
of  many  gentlemen  of  rank  in  this  city 
have  been  lighted  by  us  for  some  time,  all 
of  w  horn  express  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  the  use  of  Oil  Gas,  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  all  injurious  qualities.  A- 
mong  others,  are  lighted  the  houses  of 
Sir  J.  K.  James,  Bart. ;  Hon.  and  Rev. 
J.  Pomeroy ;  Sir  William  Betham ;  S. 
Kildalk,  Esq. ;  J.  Beaty,  Esq.  M.  D. ; 
&c.  Ac.  Ac.  Nearly  all  the  public  and 
most  fashionable  hotels  and  public  build¬ 
ings  are  lighted  by  OU  Gas;  namely, 
Gresham’s,  O’Dienne’s,  Bittow’s,  Rye- 
land’s,  Dw'yer’s,  and  Hope’s  hotels ;  the 
Mansion-house,  the  interior  of  the  Post- 
Office,  the  Rotunda  Rooms  and  Gardens, 
the  Club  House  Sackville- Street,  and  the 
Dublin  Institution.  The  latter  estoblish- 
inent  is  scientific ;  the  managers  paid  at 
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first  a  fixed  rate  for  the  Oil  Gas,  but  were 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  they  agreed  to  pay 
by  measure,  on  their  being  informed  that 
we  could  not  continue  to  suj)ply  them  at 
a  fixed  rate. 

The  interior  of  the  Post  Office  w  as  for¬ 
merly  lighted  w  ith  Coal  Gas,  but  on  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  clerks,  w  ho  stated  that 
they  could  not  continue  in  the  Oflice  if 
Coal  Gas  was  used,  the  Post- Master-Ge¬ 
neral  ordered  it  to  be  lighted  with  Oil 
Gas, — you  w  ill  find  subjoined  a  certificate 
by  Sir  E.  S.  Lees,  the  Secretary,  relative 
thereto,  which  he  w  rote  after  Oil  Gas  had 
been  used  a  considerable  time.  It  mav 
be  well  to  mention,  that  last  Session  of 
Parliament  the  samcGcntleman  w  us  called 
on  to  furnish  Parliament  with  a  certi¬ 
ficate  to  the  same  effect,  w  Inch  he  did  in 
a  much  stronger  manner  in  favour  of  Oil 
Gas  than  the  one  now'  subjoined.  1 
should  supiK)se  that  the  foregoing  detail, 
as  to  the  use  of  Oil  Gas  in  this  city,  will 
be  ample  ;  but  if  you  wish  for  more  evi¬ 
dence,  I  shall  feel  no  difficulty  in  supply, 
ing  you.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  only 
part  of  the  city  lighted  by  Gas  at  present 
is  lighted  by  Oil  Gas,  that  is  Kutlar.d 
Square. 

I  w’as  very  much  surprised  by  the 
statements  made  by  Professor  Leslie,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Edinburgh  Coal  Gas 
Company,  and  cannot  conceive  how  he 
found  the  results  he  has  published,  they 
differ  so  materially  from  all  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and  can  be  so  easily 
controverted.  The  authority  of  Professor 
Brande,  of  Dr  Henry,  of  M.  Ricardo, 
Esq.,  Michael  Farady,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Rich¬ 
ard  Phillips,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  Benjamin 
Hawes,  Esq.,  and  Dr  Barker,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
not  one  of  whom  make  the  relative  illu¬ 
minating  pow’ers  of  Oil  and  Coal  Gases 
less  than  34  to  I,  are  not  so  easily  over¬ 
turned  as  to  be  esteemed  as4iothing,  w  hen 
compared  with  the  isolated  statement  of 
Professor  Leslie.  It  has  never  been  dis¬ 
puted  in  Dublin,  notwithstanding  the 
conflicting  interests,  that  Oil  Gas,  in  illu¬ 
minating  iwwer,  is  to  Coal  Gas  as  3  or 
34  to  1. 

If  Professor  Leslie  would  condescend 
to  resume  his  experiments  on  Oil  Gas, 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  I  am  quite 
confident  that  he  would  find  the  results 
far  different  from  those  he  has  published. 
He  is  evidently  not  aw’are  that  Oil  Gas, 
manufactured  on  a  small  scale,  is  so  defi¬ 
cient  in  specific  gravity,  that  it  consumes 
in  much  larger  quantity,  in  proportion  to 
the  light  given,  than  when  it  is  manufi^ 
lured  on  a  large  scale.  The  condensed 
Oil,  which  goes  to  waste,  is  also  much 
greater,  in  proportion,  in  a  small,  than 
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in  a  larfjc  quantity  of  Gas.  As  to  the 
protlucc  of  Gas  from  a  given  quantity  of 
Oil,  1  can  only  state  from  actual  ex|x?ri- 
cnce,  that  from  a  gallon,  Irish  gauge,  of 
good  Whale  Oil,  I  have  got  even  1 10  cu¬ 
bic  fi'et.  The  Irish  gauge  is  one-sixteenth 
loss  than  the  English.  Oil  Gas  advocates 
in  England  found  their  calculations,  on 
10()  cul)ic  feet  only  being  produced  from 
one  gallon  of  Oil,  English  gauge.  The 
point  I  have  stated  I  am  willing  to  verify. 
The  charge  for  Coal  Gas  in  Dublin  is  15s. 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  for  Oil  Gas,  5  Is. 
2d.  We  do  not  supply  the  Oil  Gas  in 
any  case  except  by  the  meter ;  and  yet 
we  are  gaining  ground  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  The 
Coal  Gas  Companies  charge  by  a  fixed 
rate  for  each  burner;  our  charge  of  54<s. 
2d.  per  1000  feet  is  regulated  by  the  re¬ 
lative  proportion  of  the  (iases  generally 
acknowledged; — 54s.  2d.  lieing  to  15s. 
about  as  34  is  to  1.  And  it  is  my  decid¬ 
ed  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  where  Oil 
Gas  is  burned  fairly,  and  not  allowed  to 
run  to  waste,  it  will  be  found  as  cheap, 
if  not  cheaper,  than  Coal  Gas.  But  the 
strongest  fact,  as  to  this  point,  will  be 
found  in  the  Parliamentary  documents, 
which  appear  in  the  Report  relative  to 
the  Bristol  Oil  Gas  Bill,  when  applied  for 
two  Sessions  ago.  The  Collectors  of  some 
of  the  Oil,  and  also  of  the  Coal  Gas 
Works,  exhibited  their  different  rates  be¬ 
fore  a  Committee  of  the  House,  when  it 
appeared,  that,  on  an  average,  the  Oil  Gas 
was  (juite  as  low  as  Coal  Gas.  I  am  sorry 
my  time  is  so  limited  that  I  cannot  go 
farther  into  detail  at  present,  and  I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  John  Pollock,  See. 

To  the  Directors  o  f  the 
Edinburgh  Gas-Light  Company. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr  Barker.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry^  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin y  to  the  Directors  of  the  Dublin 
Oil  Gas  Company. 

“  I  FEEL  myself  bound  to  declare, 
that  I  believe  this  to  be  the  best,  the  most 
economical,  and  the  safest  mode  of  ob¬ 
taining  light ;  and  I  am  also  confident 
that  a  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and  his 
pupils,  would  derive  many  advantages 
from  a  supply  of  Oil  Gas  to  be  used  at 
Lecture.”  ■ 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  E.  S.  LeeSy 
Scctetary  General  Post-Office y  Dubliny 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Dublin  Oil  Gas 
Company. 

I  CAN  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that,  so  far  as  the  experiment  of  produ¬ 


cing  light  from  Oil  Gas  has  l)ccn  made  in 
the  Post  Office,  it  has  completely  suc¬ 
ceeded.  A  light  extremely  brilliant  has 
been  produced,  completely  exempt  from 
unpleasant  odour,  and  eijually  free  from 
soiling  (piality.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vincetl  of  its  suivriority  over  Gas  hitherto 
attempted  in  the  Post-()fllce,  in  res|>ect  to 
the  considerations  above  mentioned.” 

Letter  from  the  Shopkeepers  of  the  Uoyul 
Arcadcy  Dubliny  to  Mr  George  Homey 
the  Proprietor. 

“  September  1821. 

“Sir, 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  occupants  of 
shops  in  the  Royal  Arcade,  being  desirous 
of  enjoying  the  advantages  jieculiar  to  Oil 
Gas,  particularly  as  regards  its  freedom 
from  tarnishing  fancy  or  plated  goods, 
will  l>e  obliged  by  your  taking  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  insure  us  so  desirable  a  light 
before  the  ensuing  winter. 

(Signed) 

“  Charles  Smithy  Edvard  M'Culloehy 
Jiobert  MorraUy  Samuel  Dixon y 
M.  BaifCy  John  LaudeeSy  James 
Morrony  William  Else  goody  E. 
Walsh y  Peirce  Jirelty  E.  Eitz- 
geraUy  John  Jacksoriy  Henry 
Thomas  Dobbie.^* 


Report  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildarcy  and 
Drs  Brooke  and  Eentlandy  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Managers  of  the  Dublin 
Lying-in-Hospitaly  appointed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Dublin  Gas  Light Sy  and  to 
report. 

Lying-in-Hospitaly  9th  Aug.  1822. 

Your  Committee.  &c.  have  carefully 
examined  the  Gas  Lights  produced  by  the 
Oil  and  Coal  Comjianies,  respectively. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  both  kinds 
of  light  are  applicable  to  the  public 
streets ;  but  we  find  that  in  the  intensity 
of  light,  the  Oil  Gas  has  the  suixjriority  at 
least  of  three  to  one.  The  escape  of  Coal 
Gas  not  ignited  is  attended  with  a  very 
disagreeable  smell ;  but  that  of  the  Oil 
is  little  or  nothing  unpleasant. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Oil  Gas  may 
be  safely  and  lieneficially  introduced  into 
any  rooms  or  passages  whatsoever ;  but 
we  arc  aware  that  the  light  of  the  Coal 
Gas  is  not  so  free  from  noxious  effluvia ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  if  any  light  by  Gas  shall 
be  used  in,  or  near  this  Hospital,  the  Oil 
Gas  ought  to  have  the  preference. 

Charles  Kildare. 
Wm.  Brooke. 

J.  Pentlavd. 


I 


•  This  is  another  of  those  random  assertions  so  confidently  repeated.  From  re¬ 
cent  and  accurate  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  quantities  of  heat  projected  du¬ 
ring  inflammation  from  Coal  and  Oil  Gas  are,  under  like  circumstances,  very  nearly 
the  fame. 

▼OL.  xr.  2 


Dvcutiienis  in  the  Coal  and  Oil  Gas  Coniroven^y^ 


“  3</,  Dr  B.  favours  the  public  with  his 
version  of  the  theory  of  the  Photometer, 
wherein,  as  far  as  it  appears  intelligible, 
he  confounds  the  heat  discharged  from 
a  burning  body  with  the  light  which  ac- 
com|>unies  it,  and  which,  oti  being  ab- 
sorlied  by  the  intervention  of  an  ojiaque 
substance,  causes  proportional  heat. 
Whatever  hypothesis  we  embrace,  mere 
heat  cannot  affect  the  Photometer,  since 
it  has  the  same  action  on  clear  as  on  black 
glass.  But  to  dispel  any  lurking  objec¬ 
tion  on  this  head,  it  will  be  quite  conclu¬ 
sive  to  mention,  that  the  instrument  marks 
very  nearly  the  same  impressions  when 
its  ball  is  gilt  with  thick  gold  leaf. 

“  4//r,  Dr  B.  kindly  informs  us  that 
philosophers  consider  the  Photometer  as  of 
no  utility,  and  have  not  employed  it  in 
their  researches.  But  the  public  is  not 
aware  how  very  few  original  experimen- 
tors  exist.  Men  of  science  arc  generally 
satisfied  with  talking  about  the  discove¬ 
ries  or  speculations  of  others, — they  are 
often  unable  or  unwilling  to  defray  the 
expcnce  of  procuring  new  instruments, — 
they  want  sufficient  leisure  to  apply  them, 
—and  they  are  averse  to  submit  to  the 
training  necessary  for  acquiring  habits  of 
ex|)crtncss.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
individuals  in  this  country  arc  known  to 
have  repeated  'Sir  Wm.  Herschali*s  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  Solar  Sjiectrum.  Though 
the  Mercurial  Thermometer  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  Fahrenheit,  it  remained 
forty  years  in  the  hands  of  physicians. 
A  still  longer  time  elapsed  l)efore  Had¬ 
ley's  Quadrant  was  generally  adopted  by 
mariners.  But  a  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Photometers  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of ;  the  demand  for  the  instrument 
has  always  been  increasing;  and  some 
eminent  philosophers,  particularly  on  the 
continent,  are  at  this  moment  directing 
it  to  their  inquiries. 

5M,  Dr  B.  is  not  slow  to  acquaint  us, 
that  the  late  Sir  William  Hcrschell  had 
tried  to  use  the  Photometer,  but  without 
success.  The  good  feelings  with  which 
he  drags  that  respected  name  into  the 
controversy  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance.  However  eminent  as  an 
astronomical  observer.  Sir  William  was 
never  distinguished  hy  his  precision  and 
mathematical  accuracy,  as  an  experimen- 
tor.  In  this  instance  he  had  strong  pre¬ 
possessions,  that  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  failure. 

6</t,  Dr  B.  next  gravely  tells  us,  **  that 
Coal  Gas  being  known  to  give  out  a  much 


greater  quantity  of  heat  during  its  com¬ 
bustion  than  Oil  Gas,  (a  fact  which  is  not 
conceded*,)  any  person  could  hiwQjorctold 
that  the  Thermometrical  Photometer 
would  ascribe  (as  he  haj)pily  ex|)resscs  it)  a 
much  greater  illuminating  |X)wcr  to  that 
Gas  than  belongs  to  it."  But  amidst  all 
this  jumble  of  ideas,  it  is  worse  than  ig¬ 
norance  to  make  such  an  assertion.  The 
Edinburgh  public  is  already  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  sagacious  Doctor  ;  nor  have 
they  forgotten  his  cxtacics  about  the  |x?r- 
petual  motion,  his  attempts  to  deny  the 
originality  of  artificial  congelation,  his 
threats  of  exposiiig  the  practises  of  the 
School  of  Arts,  his  rapturous  encomiums 
on  Perkin’s  Generator,  and  his  more  re¬ 
cent  admiration  of  Brown’s  pneumatic 
engine. 

Dr  B.’s  two  coadjutors  shall  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  fewer  words.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  those  untried  experi- 
mentors,  before  they  ventured  to  use  such 
confident  language,  would  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  light  and  heat,  would 
have  provided  a  Photometer  of  the  I)est 
construction,  and  learned  the  art  of  ob¬ 
serving  with  it.  But  all  these  requisites 
they  have  presumptuously  neglected. 

The  Photometer,  and  other  similar  in- ' 
struments  invented  by  Professor  Leslie, 
however  simple  in  theory,  are  yet  of  nice 
and  difficult  execution.  None  of  our  princi¬ 
pal  artists  have  attempted  to  manufac¬ 
ture  them  ;  but  wretched  imitations  of 
them,  made  and  vended  in  London 
by  inferior  workmen,  having  threatened 
to  bring  the  originals  into  discredit,  Mr 
Leslie  thought  it  advisable  to  take  the  bu¬ 
siness  into  his  own  hands.  Of  late  years, 
he  has  therefore  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  leisure  to  the  construction  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  these  instruments,  which  have  ge¬ 
nerally  been  sent  up  to  London  for  sale 
to  Mr  Cary,  optician,  and  a  few  delivered 
occasionally  to  Mr  Adie  of  Edinburgh. 
The  young  chemists,  it  seems,  declined 
applying  in  the  legitimate  channels,  but 
contrived  to  obtain  a  clumsy  and  ill-pro¬ 
portioned  instrument  from  the  glass- 
blower  who  works  for  Mr  Leslie.  The 
intelligence  with  which  they  managed  this 
substitute  for  a  Photometer  was  quite 
suited  to  its  rudeness. 

They  begin  with  saying,  that  the  in¬ 
strument  was  not  sufficiently  delicate,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  affected  by  the  light  of 
four  wax  candles  at  the  distance  of  a  few 


Italian  Sunrise. 


fevt.  But  if  they  had  formed  any  correct  to  say,  is  easily  proved  by  ] 
coiiceptioiis  of  the  possible  extent  of  the  it  a  ball  of  heated  iron,  or 
attenuation  of  light,  they  might  have  in-  of  boiling  water.  This  ex 
ferred,  that  an  instrument  calculated  to  do  not,  however,  pretend  i 
measure  the  intense  illumination  of  day  and  it  is  decidedly  contradi( 
was  never  designed  to  measure  directly  of  the  most  accurate  obscr 
any  lights  several  hundred  times  feebler.  Photometer  is  not  in  the 
Could  such  subdivisions  of  the  scale  in-  when  held  before  a  heated 
deed  have  been  at  all  perceptible  ?  Nor  Of  course,  they  lay  great 
does  this  constitute  any  real  objection  experiments  of  Laroche ; 
to  its  measuring  the  power  of  ai  tificial  were  room  for  discussing  1 
lights;  for  why  capriciously  diminish  might  be  shewn,  that  the  ini 
their  action,  by  removing  them  to  a  dis-  by  that  chemist  are  fallaci 
tance  ?  This  appears  just  about  as  reason-  the  facts  themselves  could 
able  as  it  would  be  to  estimate  the  breadth  ciled  to  the  general  prir 
of  a  hair  by  the  application  of  a  common  Leslie.  But  even  admitt 
ibot-rule.  elusions,  they  would  not 

They  next  allege,  that  the  Photometer,  theory  of  the  Photometer 
at  twice  the  distance,  marks  the  illumi-  from  any  anxiety  on  that 
naling  power  as  reduced  to  one  half,  in-  sought  to  exclude  the  irre* 
stead  of  a  fourth.  But  as  this  assertion  heat ;  he  was  onlyso  li( 
is  contradicted  by  the  most  precise  ex-  sake  of  greater  precision, 
periments,  it  only  affords  a  tolerable  spcci-  balls  of  the  instrument  inc 
men  of  their  modesty  and  skill.  mosphere  of  uniform  temp 

In  the  next  paragraph,  they  boldly  ad¬ 
vance,  that  the  Photometer  is  pow  erfully 

affected  by  heat ;  which,  they  are  pleased  Edinburgh,  Oct.  20, 1824. 

(To  he  continued.) 


VlNDEX. 


jrtaltan  ^unn'iJe 


Sorge  il  mattino  in  compagnia  dell’  alba 

Innanzi  al  Sol,  che  di  iK)i  grande  appare 

SuU  extreme  orizzonte,  a  render  lieti 

Uli  aniinaiie,  le  piante,  e  i  campi,  e  I'onde.— Parint. 


Slow  came  the  morn,  on  steps  of  night, 
And  brought  with  it  a  glimmering  light, 
Which,  blended  with  the  morning’s  chill. 
Came  gust  by  gust  from  off  the  hill, 

And  made  me  shiver  as  I  pass’d, 

Though  hush’d  w  as  every  breeze  and  blast: 
This  paly  light  had  scarce  the  pow’r 
To  cast  a  shade  from  tree  or  flow’r, 

But  show’d  the  shapless  mists  that  rose 
Like  gloomy  dreams  which  haunt  rejwse. 
And  haste  to  leave  some  wTetch’s  bed. 
Where  all  night  long  their  pall  w’as  spread: 
The  larger  stars  yet  shone  on  high. 

The  guardians  of  the  placid  sky  ; 

1  .ike  centinels  they  kept  their  post 
Cpon  the  hidden  heav’nly  host. 

Till  one  by  one  they  died  aw^ay. 
Extinguish’d  by  a  dazzling  ray 
Which  beam’d  from  the  bright  sun  below, 
Who  o’er  him  cast  a  crimson  glow' ; 
Knereasing,  till  the  east  became 
Like  to  a  furnace  of  red  flame. 

A  moment  pass’d, — lo  I  there  the  sun 
Now  pours  his  beams  the  w’orld  upon  ; 
And  through  yon  crimson  curtain  draw'n 
Appears  the  bridegroom  of  the  dawn, 
k^er  whom  one  lovely  star  did  blaze, 
lost  his  lustre  *mid  his  rays. 


But  sparkled  like  a  heav’nly  gem 
That  deck’d  the  solar  diadem. 

Now  see  how  in  the  distant  west 
The  waning  moon  doth  calmly  rest. 

And  floats  upon  the  cloudless  blue 
A  spectre  bark  of  golden  hue, 

Wherein  the  fairies  sail  away. 

Whene’er  they  feel  the  breath  of  day  ; 
And  leave,  where  they  at  night  had  been. 
Their  dance  upon  the  moorlands  green : 
The  glorious  day  was  now’  awake— 

The  little  birds  their  nests  forsake — 

And  thousands,  perch’d  the  boughs  among, 
Chanted  their  full-beak’d  matin-song  ; 
Whilst  now  and  then  a  gentle  breeze 
Would  stir  and  play  among  the  trees  ; 
And  next,  at  times,  would  softly  creep. 
As  if  to  wake  the  leaves  from  sleep  ;* 
And  as  they,  startling,  rustled  all. 

The  glittering  dew-drops  off  w’ould  fall ; 
Which  coming  in  a  mimic  show’r. 

Again  refresh’d  each  plant  and  flow’r 
Which  blooms  beneath  Italia’s  sky. 
Where  nought  but  beauty  meets  the  eye ; 
That  land  of  music,  love,  and  light, 
Whose  Armament  is  ever  bright ; 

\^Tiere  all  that’s  lovely  draws  its  birth. 
In  that  fair  Paradise  of  earth. 
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and  Duties  of  the  Customs  and  Excise.  Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  Con- 
By  Robert  Ellis,  of  the  Long  Room,  versations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
Custom-House.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed.  Saint  Helena.  By  the  Count  De  I^ 
MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  Cases.  A  new  edition.  In  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  £.2iil2s. 

Bart.  F.  R.  S.  on  the  Principle  and  Prac-  Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
tice  of  Surgery  ;  with  additional  notes  Vol.  I.,  containing  a  correct  Account  of 
and  cases.  By  Frederick  Tyrell,  Esq.  several  hundred  of  the  most  im|x>rtant 
1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards.  and  interesting  Inventions,  Discoveries, 

Official  Report  on  the  Fever  which  ap-  and  Processes.  Illustrated  with  upwards 
,peared  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Bann,  on  the  of  one  hundred  Engravings.  8va  68.  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  and  amongst  the  detach-  Remarks  on  the  intended  Restoration 
ment  of  Royal  Marines,  forming  the  Ga-  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as  the  Na- 
rison  of  the  Island  of  Ascension,  in  the  tional  Monument  of  Scotland.  8vo.  58. 
year  1823.  By  William  Bennet,  M,  D.  boards. 

The  London  Dispensatory.  By  An-  The  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  to  a  perio- 
thony  Todd  Thompson,  F.  L.  S.  In  one  dical  Work  ;  with  some  Pieces  not  be- 
large  voL  8vo.  (revised  and  altered  ac-  fore  published.  By  the  late  Jane  Tayloc. 
cording  to  the  last  edition  of  the  London  2  vols.  12mo.  9s.  boards, 

and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopaias,)  the  4th  Reports  on  Friendly  Societies.  8to; 

edition.  15e.  boards.  68.  .  ,  ^  i  ol* 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hasmorrhoids,  Illustrations,  Critical,  Historical,  Blo- 
or  Piles,  Strictures,  and  other  important  graphical,  and  Miscellaneous,  of  Nwels 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  By  by  the  Author  of  Waverley.  By 
Geonre  Calvert  8vo.  8s.  6d.  Richard  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  ChaU 
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field,  Wilts.  3  vols.  l?mo.  £.1  u  8s.  A  Manual  for  the  Sick  ;  containing 
boards.  Prayers  and  a  Selection  of  Psalms  ;  ar- 

Illustrations  to  Wiffin’s  Tasso.  Part  ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render 

I.  8vo.  £Mnls.  the  reading  of  them  to  the  Sick  more 

The  East-India  Military  Calendar,  (Part  convenient  and  advantageous.  By  the 

the  First  and  Part  the  ^ond,)  contain.  Rev.  Thomas  Huntingford,  A.  M.  18mo. 

ing  the  Services  of  General  and  Field  2s.  6d. 

Officers  of  the  Indian  Army.  By  the  Family  Conversations  on  the  Eviden. 
Editor  of  the  Royal  Military  Calendar,  in  ces  and  Discoveries  of  Revelation.  18mo. 
2  large  4to.  vols.  Price  £.5  extra  boards,  3s.  bound. 

£.2h10s.  each  Part.  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  with 

Smith’s  Letter  to  the  Magistrates  of  two  Discourses  on  interesting  and  import- 
York.  8vo.  Is.  ant  subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Sirke  Booker, 

A  Discourse  of  the  Comparative  Me-  Vicar  of  Dudley,  &c.  12mo. 

rits  of  Scott  and  Byron,  as  w  riters  of  Poe-  Familiar  Illustrations  of  the  Principal 
try.  8vo.  3s.  stitched.  Evidences,  and  Design  of  Christianity. 

Elegant  Extracts;  or.  Useful  and  En-  By  Maria  Hack.  18mo.  3s.  boards, 

tertaining  Passages  in  Prose.  A  new  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Arch¬ 
edition.  Royal  8vo.  1 5s.  bishop  Leighton  ;  with  a  brief  Sketch  of 

Meditations  on  Advancing  Years  and  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D., 
Old  Age.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Se- 
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Elements  of  Anatomy  of  the  Human  a  Story.  By  tt 
BtHiy  in  its  sound  state,  with  Remarks  on  sion,”  “  Faihc 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery.  By  12mo.  18s. 

Alexander  Monro,  M.D.,  F.U.S.E.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  2  vbls.  8vo. 
with  Engravings.  i.‘.]ul8s. 

A  Series  of  View's  of  the  most  striking 
Scenes  occasioned  by  the  late  dreadful 
Conflagrations  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
drawn  on  the  s|X)t,  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Suff’erers  by  the  fire.  7s.  (id. 

Bichat’s  General  Anatomy,  applied  to 
Physiology,  and  the  practice  of  Medicine; 
translated  from  the  best  French  edition. 

By  Constant  Coffyn.  Revised  and 


A  Practical  Essay  on  the  manner  of 
Studying  and  Teaching' in  Scotland  :  or 
a  Guide  to  Students  at  the  University, 
to  Parish  Schoolmasters,  and  Family 
'5  Tutors.  By  William  Mestin,  A.  M. 
1  ranslator  of  St.  Pierre’s  Harmonics  of 
Nature,  and  Head  .Master  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Academy  at  Caen,  in  Normandy. 
12mu.  5s. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Memoirs,  or 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  Eli/al)eth  West, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  dreadful 
cor-  Conflagration  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
rected  by  George  Calvert,  Meml)er  of  the  burgh  in  the  year  1700,  with  some  very 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  2  vols.  8vo.  suitable  reflections  ujwn  it. 

£.1)1 16s.  On  Cholera,  more  es|)ecially  as  it  has 

A  complete  Series  of  Anatomical  Ques-  occurred  during  late  years  in  British 
tions,  w  ith  Answers.  The  Answers  ar-  India.  A  Letter  to  Sir  James  M*Gre- 
ranged  so  as  to  form  an  Elementary  Sys-  gor,  M.D.  Director-Cieneral  of  the  Me- 
tem  of  Anatomy,  and  intended  as  pre-  dical  Department  of  the  Army,  &c.  By 
paratory  to  examination  at  the  Royal  Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh. 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  w'hich  are  annex-  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

cd.  Tables  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Ar-  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
teries.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols.  foolscap  I.ord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
8vo.  12s.  respecting  the  alterations  contemplated  in 

'I'he  Phrenological  Journal  and  Mis-  the  form  of  that  Court.  By  a  Member 
cellany.  No.  V.  4s.  of  the  College  of  Justice.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  destructive  Fire  in  Supplement  to  Morrison’s  Dictionary 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th  and  17th  No-  of  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
vember  1824,  with  Notices  of  the  most  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol. 
remarkable  Fires  which  have  occurred  II.  Parts  11.  and  III.  and  Vol.  IV.  Part 
there  since  the  year  1385.  By  Robert  I.  Containing  Reports  by  Lord  Stair 
Chambers,  Editor  of  “  the  Traditions  of  and  Fountainhall. 

Edinburgh.”  Is.  A  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Edin- 

The  Hand  of  God  in  Public  Calamities;  burgh  Gas  Light  Company,  relative  to 
a  Sermon  preached  November  21st,  on  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Profes- 
occasion  of  the  Great  Fire  in  the  City  of  sor  Leslie’s  Photometer.  By  Mr  George 
Edinburgh.  By  James  Peddie,  D.D.  Buchanan,  Civil  Engineer. 

Dunallun  ;  or  Know  what  you  Judge, 
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its  neigh Iwurhood,  a  band  of  eighty  arm* 
ed  horsemen  had,  the  accounts  say,  le¬ 
vied  contributions,  seized  the  curates  in 
every  village  within  their  reach,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  put  them  to 
death.  At  La  Puebla,  w'ithin  two  miles 
of  Vittoria,  the  Royal  volunteers  were 
called  to  arms  on  the  20th  ult.  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  appearance  of  thirty  well- 
equipped  individuals,  who  had  also  raised 
contributions  in  the  vicinity,  and  who 
retired  to  the  mountains  w'hen  tliey  found 
themselves  threatened  by  a  superior  force. 
What  increased  the  apprehensions  of  the 
friends  to  the  present  system  was  the 


EUROPE. 

Spain. — As  the  period  approaches  for 
withdrawing  the  French  troops  from  this 
country,  the  parties  interested  seem  to 
demur  about  carrying  that  measure  into 
effect ;  and  it  is  now  stated,  that  the  com¬ 
plete  evacuation  will  not  be  at  once  ven¬ 
tured  upon,  but  that  French  garrisons 
will  be  plac^  in  a  number  of  the  Spanish 
fortresses,  and  that  a  small  corps  d’armec 
W'ill  also  be  stationed  at  Vittoria.  The 
anticipated  evacuation  of  the  country,  it 
appears,  had  already  caused  the  assembly 
of  considerable  Guerilla  parties  in  various 
parts  of  Castille.  At  La  Guardia,  and 
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abundant  supplies  of  arras  which  the 
Guerillas  received,  without  its  being 
known  whence  they  proceeded.  Three 
mules  had  been  seized  near  Miranda,  la¬ 
den  with  rauskets  ;  but  as  their  conductor 
had  efTected  his  escape,  no  light  had  been 
thrown  on  the  quarter  from  which  they 
came.  Meanwhile  the  measures  of  the 
Government  continue  to  be  calculated  to 
cxas|)erate  instead  of  conciliating.  Du¬ 
ring  the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  a 
great  |K)rtion  of  the  barren  lands  or  com¬ 
mons  which  exist  in  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  Baldios,  had  been  distributed  to 
veteran  soldiers,  or  sold  to  individuals, 
by  whom  they  had  been  cultivated,  and 
brought  to  a  productive  state.  An  ordi¬ 
nance  has  lately  been  issued,  command¬ 
ing  cultivation  to  cease^  and  the  land  to 
be  suffered  to  return  to  its  former  condi¬ 
tion.  By  an  ordinance  of  police,  every 
person  who  possesses  books,  pamphlets, 
caricatures,  paintings,  or  prints,  whether 
printed  in  Spain  or  introduced  from 
foreign  countries,  from  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1820,  to  the  24th  of  December, 

1 823,  is  enjoined,  under  penalties  of  law', 
to  surrender  them  to  the  curate  of  his 
parish,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  subject-matter  treated 
of  in  the  books.  If,  upon  examination, 
they  shall  be  found  to  contain  nothing 
offensive  either  in  a  religious  or  political 
point  of  view,  they  are  to  be  restored. 

Nine  Constitutionalists  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Corunna  for  crimes  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  July  1823.  One 
of  the  sufferers  sang  the  Tragala^  the 
song  of  his  party,  at  the  foot  of  the  gal¬ 
lows. 

Germakt — Additional  proofs  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  afforded  that  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  with  respect  to  trade,  are  extending 
themselves  over  the  Continent.  Wirtem- 
berg  has  liberated  commerce  from  the 
shackles  which  formerly  confined  it  in  its 
intercourse  with  several  neighbouring 
States,  and  is  negotiating  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Bavaria.  This  state  is 
also  about  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Switzerland  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the 
example  of  these  powers,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  soon  be  followed  by  the  whole  of 
Southern  Germany.  As  connected  with 
this  subject,  may  be  mentioned  an  ukase 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  lately  published, 
which  abolishes  the  duties  on  transfers  of 
property  as  regards  Hanover,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Austria. 

Royal  LejtJiandcd  Marriage — The 
King  of  Prussia  has  been  married  to  the 
Princess  of  Leignitz.  A  circular  has  been 
addressed  to  the  public  officers  and  the 
diplomatic  body  residing  at  Berlin,  to  the 
effect  that  **  the  King,  desiring  that  the 
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marriage  with  her  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Leignitz  should  be  considered  merely 
as  a  private  matter,  has  not  thought  fit 
to  have  it  officially  published  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  this  capital.”  The  Princess  is 
stated  to  be  26  years  of  age,  adorned 
with  all  the  charms  of  youth,  grace,  and 
beauty. 

Greece  and  Turkey _ The  ac¬ 

counts  from  all  p.irts  of  the  continent  con¬ 
firm  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  disasters  which  the  Ot¬ 
toman  fleets  experienced,  first  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  Samos,  then  off*  the  Island  of  Cos, 
and  afterwards  still  mor<:  decisively  off 
the  Island  uf  Patmos,  they  were  again 
worsted,  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  Mitylene, 
whither  they  had  been  pursued  by  the 
Greeks.  This  last  disaster  is  represented 
as  being  the  greatest  which  the  Turks 
have  suflTered,  as  only  the  Captain  Pacha’s 
ship  escaped,  and  regained  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  in  a  very  shattered  condition.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet,  the  most  formidable 
which  the  Porte  had  fitted  out  in  this  war, 
had  either  become  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
or  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Ottomans  were  afraid  that  the  vic¬ 
tors  should  blockade  the  Dardanelles, 
and  cut  off  the  supplies  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  one  letter  goes  the  length  of 
stating  that  these  fears  had  been  realized. 

ASIA. 

East  Indies. — Burmese  War — 
The  East-India  papers  bring  the  details 
of  two  actions  with  the  Burmese.  In 
the  one,  a  stockade  was  taken  by  Sir  .Ar¬ 
chibald  Campbell,  at  Kemmendine,  in 
the  month  of  June,  with  the  loss  of  16 
killed  and  117  w'ounded  on  our  side. 
The  following  extract  from  the  dispatch 
of  Sir  A.  Campbell  gives  the  particulars : 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  instant, 
although  the  weather  continued  most  un¬ 
favourable,  I  moved  upon  the  enemy’s 
fortified  camp  and  stockades  at  Kemmen- 
dine,  wdth  about  3000  men,  four  eigh¬ 
teen  pounders,  four  mortars,  and  some 
field-pieces,  sending  two  divisions  of  ves¬ 
sels  upon  the  river  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  escaping  on  that  side.  Our  troops 
intrepidly  charged,  and  the  work  was  im¬ 
mediately  carried,  with  a  trifling  loss  on 
our  part,  the  enemy  leaving  150  men 
dead  on  the  ground.  While  this  w^ 
going  on  under  my  own  eye,  a  very  spi¬ 
rited  and  successful  attack  was  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stockade,  by  the 
advanced  companies  of  the  I3th  and 
38th  regiments,  who,  by  assisting  each 
other  up  the  face  of  the  stockade  (at 
least  ten  feet  high,)  entered  about  the 
same  time  as  the  party  by  the  breach. 
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This  point  gained,  the  column  again  no  slight  character,  os  the  present  stnt( 
moved  forward  nearly  a  mile,  where  our  of  the  Republic  attests.  The  unsucessfu 
lett  was  posted,  communicating  with  candidate  has,  however,  himself  born  tes 
the  flotilla  on  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  timony  to  the  merits  of  his  rival,  by  con 
under  the  great  stockade  and  fortified  senting  to  act  under  him  in  the  cajiacitj 
camp.  The  moment  we  had  sufficient  of  Vice-President, 
light  on  the  following  day,  a  heavy  and  Peru — Official  accounts  were  recent 

well-directed  fire  was  opened  from  our  ly  received  of  a  severe  action  of  cavalrj 
breaching  mortar  batteries,  which  was  between  Bolivar  and  Canterac,  on  th« 
kept  up  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  a  plains  of  Janin,  on  the  7th  August  last 
party  advancing  to  observe  the  breach,  in  which  the  former  was  completely  tri 

found  the  enemy  during  the  cannonade  umphant.  The  dispatch  says _ “Theca 

had  evacuated  the  place,  carrying  off  valry  on  which  the  enemy  principally  re 
their  dead  and  wounded.  The  chain  of  lied  for  the  subjection  of  Peru  under  tht 
posts  occupied  by  the  enemy  rendered  Spanish  yoke,  has  lujen  beaten  in  such  u 
flight  at  all  times  easy,  and  the  thickness  manner,  that  it  will  not  again  present  it- 
of  the  jungle  necessarily  prevented  our  self  on  the  field  of  battle.” 
observing  when  it  took  place.  By  the  following  extracts  from  tlu 

“  The  other  action  took  place  in  conse-  American  pa|x;rs  it  would  ap|K'ar  thal 
qucnce  of  an  assault  made  on  the  island  Bolivar  had  followed  up  his  success  ;'and. 
of  Cheduba,  in  May,  by  a  British  force  if  these  accounts  be  true,  has  gained  i 
of  300  men,  which  succeeded,  but  with  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  the 
a  loss  of  two  killed  and  thirty-six  wound-  Spanish  army  . 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  In  both  ^ 

cases,  the  Burmese  fought  well,  and  in  ^  Gazette.) 

the  tent  they  made  use  of  European  field-  “We  have  |>erused  a  letter  from  Porte 
pieces  in  their  defence.  The  war  was  Cabello,  dated  the  18th  of  last  month, 
deemed  so  serious  at  Calcutta,  that  a  (October,)  from  which  we  extract  the  fob 
force  of  20,000  men  was  collecting  to  lowing  {)aragraph  ; — ‘  We  yesterday  re- 
oj)en  the  campaign  on  the  northern  fron-  ceived  news  from  Peru.  Bolivar  and 
tier.  It  is  pretty  clear,  that  if  these  Canterac  have  met,  and  had  a  general 
|)eople  were  well  disciplined  and  supplied  action,  in  which  the  latter  w'as  killed  and 
with  munitions  of  war,  they  would  give  his  army  routed.  Bolivar  had  15,00<J 

our  Indian  Government  a  great  deal  of  men,  and  lost  6000  in  killed  and  wound- 
trouble.”  cd.  He  has  possession  of  Lima  and  Cal 

steam  Navigation _ Some  time  since  lao  ;  he  drives  all  before  him.*  ” 

we  stated,  that  the  merchants  of  Calcutta  “  "  ih  he  recollected  that  our  last  of. 

had  voted  the  sum  of  a  lac  of  rupees  ficial  news  from  Peru  gave  accounts  of  u 
(alwut  £.10,000)  for  the  first  person  who  signal  victory  gained  by  the  Patriots  over 
should  bring  a  vessel,  navigated  by  steam,  Canterac  s  cavalry,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
to  India,  in  a  limited  space  of  time.  We  ®f*d  also  stated  that  Bolivar  intended  ini- 
now  have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  mediately  to  pursue  the  royalists  infan- 
a  vessel  is  on  the  stocks,  of  upwards  of  l*’y  »  have,  therefore,  lilOe  doubt  but 
500  tons  burden,  which  is  to  be  ready  for  that  the  above  information  is  perfectly 
sea  next  month.— Journal.  correct,  and  the  cause  of  the  I  attiots  in 


AFRICA. 

A  letter  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  dated 
6th  September,  says  : — “  Our  last  en¬ 
gagement  has  completely  broken  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Ashantees.  It  was  a  bloody 
affair,  and  the  first  time  both  parties  had 
fairly  joined  battle  since  the  fatal  day  of 
Assamaen.  Affatoo  is  the  Waterloo  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  has  led  to  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  completely  humbled 
and  ashamed.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  returning  in  a 
hostile  manner.** 


AMERICA. 

Mexico.— General  Victoria  has  been 
elected  President  in  preference  to  the 
claims  of  General  Bravo,  which  were  of 
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June  25. — This  day  his  Majesty  pro-  dered  necessary,  not  only  for  the  protec- 

cecded  in  state  from  Carlton  House  to  lion  of  the  innocent,  but  in  mercy  to  the 

the  House  of  Peers,  where  he  arrived  at  guilty. 

a  quarter  after  two  o’clock ;  and,  having  It  would  ill  become  him  to  detain  his 
alighted  from  the  state  coach,  was  receiv-  Majesty  by  more  minute  details  of  their 

ed  at  the  portico  by  the  Great  Officers  of  proceedings.  He  had  only  to  express  a 

State  and  others,  and  proceeded  to  the  hope  that  the  conduct  of  his  faithful 

robing  room  in  the  customary  manner.  Commons  would  meet  with  the  gracious 

wearing  a  cap  of  state  adorned  with  approbation  of  his  Majesty, 

jewels;  the  sword  of  state  being  borne  in  conclusion,  he  tendered  the  Appro- 
by  Field'Marshal  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  priation  Bill,  to  which,  and  to  several 
Wellington,  K.  G.  His  Majesty  was  other  Bills,  the  Royal  assent  was  given, 

there  robed,  and  having  put  on  the  impe-  His  Majesty  then  delivered  the  following 

rial  crow'n,  the  procession  moved  into  the  gracious  Sjxjech: — 

House  in  the  usual  order.  fiords,  and  Gentlemen^ 

His  Majesty  being  seated  upon  the  I  cannot  close  this  Session  of  Parlia- 
throne,  the  Great  Officers  of  State  and  ment  without  returning  to  you  my  warm- 
others  standing  on  the  right  and  left.  Sir  acknowledgments  for  the  diligence 

1  homas  lyrwhitt,  Knight,  Gentleman  and  assiduity  with  w'hich  you  have  ap- 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  was  sent  with  plied  yourselves  to  the  several  objects 
a  message  from  his  Majesty  to  the  House  Qf  public  interest  that  have  been  submit- 
of  Commons,  commanding  their  atten-  jgjj  your  consideration, 
dance  in  the  House  of  Peers.  j  deeply  regret  the  painful  necessity 

1  he  folding  doors  were  then  thrown  under  which  you  have  found  yourselves 
open  for  the  Commons,  when  the  Speaker  of  renewing,  for  a  further  i)eriod,  mea- 
entered,  accompanied  by  IMr  Canning  sures  of  extraordinary  precaution  in  Ire- 
and  the  othev  Ministers,  and  followed  by  land.  1  entirely  approve  of  the  inquiries 
a  great  crowd  of  IMembers.  1  he  rush  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  in- 
was  so  great  that  many  Members  cried  stitute,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
out  for  order.  A  cloud  of  dust  was  evils  unhappily  existing  in  the  disturbed 
thrown  along  the  House.  districts  of  that  country  ;  and  I  have  no 

1  he  Si>eaker  then  addressed  his  Ma-  doubt  that  you  will  see  the  expediency  of 
jesty.  He  commenced  by  stating  that  pursuing  your  inquiries  in  another  Ses- 
ihe  House  of  Commons  had  attended  to  sion. 

all  the  recommendations  of  his  Majesty’s  j  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign 
SjK'ech  at  the  ojrening  of  this  Session.  growers  the  strongest  assurance  of  their 

Jn  relieving  the  burthens  of  the  [rcople,  friendly  disposition  towards  this  country, 
two  courses  had  presented  themselves  to  and  you  may  rely  on  my  endeavours 
their  view— either  a  repeal  of  direct  tax-  being  invariably  directed  to  the  main- 
ation,  or  to  disencumber  the  trade  of  tenance  of  general  peace,  and  to  the  pro- 
the  country  from  the  impediments  which  tection  of  the  interests  and  the  extension 
restricted  it,  and  which  w'ere  condemned  Qf  the  commerce  of  my  subjects. 

by  enlarged  and  enlightened  view’s  of  po-  _  .  ^  n 

jip  **  ^  *  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commoni, 

With  the  view  of  removing  these  re-  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  yM 
strictions,  such  alterations  had  l)een  made  provided  for  t  e  ^rvice  o  e  p  • 

in  our  commercial  laws  as  they  hoped  esp^ia  X  ® 

would  improve  the  great  national  resour-  which  you  have  ^  ibera  y  ma  e,  in  - 
CCS  of  this  country.  But  they  had  never  therance  of  the  interests  of  ^'•8'°"’ 
lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding  of  f**®  a  .ni.eres 

cautiously  in  breaking  down  a  system  ^  f“  ^  ®  ,  {?, 

which,  however  impolitic,  had  been  the  *0®?  **®  °  f  ,1,. 

growth  of  ages.  relief  you  have  aflorded  to  some  of  the 

They  had  found  it  their  painful  duty  i"'PO''‘®''‘  b™"®*'®®  ?f 

to  re-enact  the  Insurrection  Act  in  Ire-  industry, 
land,  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  its  cu-  My  Lords^  and  Gentlemen,, 
ring  the  evil,  not  concealing  from  them-  I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  re¬ 
selves  its  harshness  and  severity,  and  not  peating  to  you  my  congratulations  upon 
as  a  permanent  measure,  but  such  as  the  the  general  and  increasing  prosperity  o 
pressure  of.  the  existing  emergency  ren-  the  country. 


lief* istfr. — BriiUh  Ch rankle. 


I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  carry 
with  you  into  your  respective  counties 
the  same  spirit  of  harmony  which  has 
distinguished  your  deliberations  during 
the  present  Session,  and  that  you  will 
cultivate  among  all  classes  of  my  subjects 
those  feelings  of  content  and  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuance  and  diffusion  of  which,  under 
Trovideiice,  mainly  dejwnds,  not  only  in¬ 


dividual  happiness,  hut  the  high  station 
which  this  kingdom  holds  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  w'orld. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  declared  the 
Parliament  prorogued  to  I'uesday  the 
24th  day  of  August  next;  and  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  withdrew  in  the  same  form  as  he 
entered.  His  Majesty  apjwared  in  ikt- 
fect  health. 
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Dundee. — A  very  good  test  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  of  a  town  like  this  is 
the  increase  of  the  shore-ducs.  It  is  with 
much  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  the  extent  to  which  the  revenue 
from  these  dues  has  been  increasing.  In 
1816,  l)eing  the  first  year  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  the  dues  yielded,  minus  the  expense 
of  collection,  about  £.4719.  In  1817, 
about  £.5600.  From  1817  till  1820, 
they  were  let  at  £.5605  a-year.  From 
1820  to  1822,  at  £.5910  annually.  Since 
the  expiry  of  that  lease,  the  collection  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  1823,  the  dues  yielded,  besides  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  collection,  £.6683.  In  the  year 
ending  May  1824,  the  free  proceeds  were 
£.7831.  The  collector’s  reports,  for  the 
first  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  year, 
show’  a  sum  exceeding  the  last  year’s  col¬ 
lection  for  the  same  period  by  £.54. 
These  augmentations  of  revenue,  be  it  re- 
marked,  have  taken  place,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  dues  in 
the  years  1823  and  1824  of  one-sixth,  and 
a  farther  reduction  in  the  current  year  of 
one-seventh— the  reductions  making  to¬ 
gether  one-fourth  of  the  rate  of  dues  levied 
from  1816  till  1822. — Dundee  Advertiser, 

Arbroath. — In  the  year  1799,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  patent  in  favour  of  Messrs  John 
Kendrew',  Thomas  Porthouse,  and  Jona¬ 
than  Blackhousc,  of  Darlington,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  who  invented  the  mill 
or  machine  upon  new  principles  for  spin- 
ning  yarn,  hemp,  tow',  ffax,  or  wool,  was 
expired,  there  was  only  one  spinning-mill 
at  Letham,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Vigeans, 
and  another  at  Bervie.  There  are  now 
ten  spinning-mills  in  the  town  and  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Arbroath,  and  about  twenty-two 
w’ithin  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  of  that 
place.  The  flax-spinners,  during  the  time 
the  patent  existed,  were  in  the  habit  of 
contracting  with  the  patentees  for  jwy- 
ment.of  a  penny  a-week  for  every  spindle 
run  in  their  mills.  The  patent  w-as  for 
fourteen  years,  from  November  1787. 

VOI..  XT. 


16 — Longevity. — John  Gordon,  who 
died  near  Turriff*,  Banifshirc,  some  time 
ago,  had  attained  the  remarkable  age  of 
132  years.  All  the  travellers  who  chan¬ 
ced  to  call  at  the  neighbouring  inn  of  Tur¬ 
riff*  w'cre  uniformly  directed  by  the  land¬ 
lady,  Mrs  Wallace,  to  the  cottage  of  the 
patriarch,  “  where  they  would  see  (she 
used  to  say)  the  oldest  man  in  Banff*shire 
— aye,  or  in  the  warld.”  Among  the  vi¬ 
sitors  one  day,  about  the  close  of  harvest, 
was  a  young  Englishman,  who,  coming 
up  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  accosted  u 
venerable-looking  man  employed  in  knit¬ 
ting  hose,  with  “  So,  my  old  friend,  can 
you  see  to  knit  at  your  advanced  period 
of  life?  One  hundred  and  thirty-tw’o  is 
truly  a  rare  age.”  “  Deil’s  i’  the  man  ! 
It  will  be  my  grandfather  ye’re  seeking — 
I’m  only  seventy-three — ye’ll  find  him 
round  the  corner  o’  the  house.”  On  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  corner,  the  stranger  encoun¬ 
tered  a  debilitated  old  man,  whose  w  hit- 
ened  locks  lx)re  testimony  to  his  having 
long  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
whom  the  stranger  at  once  concluded  to 
be  John  Gordon  himself :  “  You  seem 
w  onderfully  fresh,  my  good  sir,  for  so  old 
a  man  ;  1  doubt  but  you  have  experien¬ 
ced  many  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  your 
very  long  life.”  “  What’s  your  wull, 
sir  ?”  inquired  the  person  addressed, 
whose  sense  of  hearing  was  somewhat 
impaired.  The  observation  was  repeated. 
“  O,  ye’ll  be  wanting  my  father.,  1  reck¬ 
on— he’s  i’  the  yaird  there.”  The  stran¬ 
ger  now  entered  the  garden,  w  here  he  at 
last  found  the  venerable  old  man  busily 
employed  in  digging  potatoes,  and  hum¬ 
ming  the  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Harlawr. 
“  1  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
you,  friend,  as  I  successively  encountered 
your  grandson  and  son,  both  of  whom  I 
mistook  for  you ;  indeed  they  seem  as 
old  as  yourself.  Your  labour  is  rather 
hard  for  one  at  your  advanced  age.”  “  It 
is,”  replied  John ;  “  but  I’m  thankfu* 
that  I’m  able  for’t,  as  the  laddies^  puir 
things,  are  no  very  stout  now.”  The 
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1. — Fatal  Duel. — On  Saturday  the 
30th  ultimo,  a  fatal  duel  was  fought  on 
the  heights  above  North  Queensferry,  be¬ 
tween  William  Gurley,  Esq.  of  Peters- 
hope,  St.  Vincents,  Captain  in  the  Aber¬ 
deenshire  Militia,  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr  Westall,  an  English  gentleman, 
well  known  in  Edinburgh,  as  recently  tra¬ 
veller  for  the  respectable  house  of  Fisher 
and  Co.  late  warehousemen  in  London. 
The  seconds  were  Capt.  Duguid,  for  Mr 
Westall,  and  Mr  David  Seaton,  of  this  city, 
for  Capt.  Gurley.  The  parties  had  met  in 
the  morning  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
with  the  purpose  of  settling  the  dispute, 
which  originated  in  a  bet  between  the 
two  principals  at  the  late  Doncaster  races. 
The  absence  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  engaged  as  one  of  the  seconds,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  friends  had  got  knowledge  of 
the  affair,  and  hindered  his  appearance, 
caused  them  to  adjourn  to  Queensferry. 
After  the  ground  was  chosen,  and  the  sig¬ 
nal  given,  Mr  Westall  fired,  but  his  anta¬ 
gonist  did  not,  having  instantly  been  shot 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  ball  entered  his 
side,  and  penetrated  his  heart. 

9 — The  Bat — A  curious  circumstance, 
connected  with  the  natural  history  of  this 
little  animal  was  some  time  ago  noticed 
in  Linlithgow.  A  worthy  burgher,  with 
provident  foresight,  had  laid  in  a  fine 
double  Glo’ster  cheese,  against  the  next 
inlying,  and,  for  safety,  put  the  kebbuck 
to  tvin  upon  a  shelf  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  house.  It  is  w’ell  knowm  that  many 
hundreds  of  bats  w’ere  dislodged  from 
their  hybernating  recesses,  when  the  old 
church  of  Linlithgow  was  lately  repaired, 
but  little  was  it  imagined  that  many  of 
them  changed  to  such  a  different  abode. 
When  the  cheese  was  taken  down,  it 
seemed  all  sound  enough,  except  that  a 
small  hole  ap})eared  in  one  side  ;  but  the 
first  cut  discovered  that  it  was  entire'y 
hollow'ed  out,  and  that  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  bats,  in  a  dormant  state,  were 
quietly  in  the  possession  of  the  interior. — 
Stirling'  Journal, 

Church  Presentation _ The  King  hav¬ 

ing  presented  the  Rev.  Mr  Nelson  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Little  Dunkeld,  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Dr  Irving, 
the  presentation  was  laid  before  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Dunkeld  on  the  26th  October. 
A  petition,  signed  by  about  400  of  the 
parishioners  of  Little  Dunkeld,  against  the 
induction,  w'as  also  laid  before  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  the 
Gaelic  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  parish ;  and  they 
opposed  the  presentee,  on  the  ground  that 
he  w’as  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery,  after  considering  the  documents 
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before  them,  refused  to  sustain  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  or  to  proceed  farther  in  the  set¬ 
tlement.  'I’he  Hev.  Mr  Nelson  then  en¬ 
tered  a  protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling. 

13. — Discovety  Ships — The  Griper, 
Captain  Lyon,  who  sailed  along  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry,  has  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  after  exjK*riencing  a 
continuance  of  the  most  extraordinary  bad 
weather.  The  Griper  was  to  have  an¬ 
chored  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  to  have  sent 
a  boat  expedition  wesiw'ard  alohg  the 
northern  coasts  of  America  as  far  as 
Hearn’s  river,  where  it  was  ho])ed  they 
might  communicate  with  the  Hecla,  under 
C’a])tain  Parry.  While  lying  at  anchor, 
however,  in  Sir  Thomas  llow’s  Welcome, 
in  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  and  on  a  Ice-shore, 
to  prevent  her  from  foundering,  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  was  i>ortable,  was  thrown  over¬ 
board.  The  poor  animals  of  Shetland 
horses,  w'hich  they  had  carried  out  with 
them,  were  shot,  and  likewise  throw'n 
overboard.  The  Gri|)er  ultimately  escap¬ 
ed,  with  the  loss  of  all  her  anchors.  The 
Consequence  of  these  disasters  was,  that 
Captain  Lyon  found  it  necessary  to  return 
home,  and  he  arrived  safe  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  9th  instant.  It  is  expected  that 
he  will  set  out  again  on  a  similar  expedi¬ 
tion  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

22. — Calamttous  Fires  in  Edin^ 
burgh. — Last  week,  a  series  of  fires 
threw  this  city  into  the  most  dreadful  state 
of  alarm  and  consternation,  and  did  more 
destruction  to  property  than  any  casualty 
of  the  kind  recorded  in  its  history.  With 
the  exception  of  one  large  tenement  left 
standing,  opposite  the  Cross,  and  in  which 
is  situated  the  Shop  of  Messrs  Manners 
and  Miller,  booksellers,  the  Advertiser 
Publishing-Ortice,  the  Insurance  Comjiany 
of  Scotland’s  Olfice,  &c.,  the  w'hole 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  High 
Street,  from  the  head  of  the  Old  Assem¬ 
bly  Close,  round  to  the  new'  Exchequer 
buildings  in  the  Parliament  Sijuare,  with 
much  of  the  property  running  baekw’ard 
towards  the  Cow'gate,  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  scene  of  desolation  presented 
to  the  eye  rather  gives  the  impression  of 
a  city  sacked  by  an  enemy,  than  of  any 
ordinary  accident  by  fire. 

It  w'as  in  a  large  seven  story  house,  at 
the  head  of  the  Old  Assembly  Close,  on 
the  east,  that  the  fire  was  first  discovered 
on  Monday  night,  the  1 3th  instant.  The 
flames  burst  out  about  ten  o’clock  from 
the  flat  occupied  as  a  copperplate  print¬ 
ing  house,  when  it  rapidly  extended  up¬ 
wards,  and  by  the  roof  to  the  house  iin- 
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mediately  west,  and  afterwards  to  that 
next  adjoining.  The  fire  communicuted 
by  the  roofs,  and  from  the  height  of  the 
houses,  and  the  difliculty  of  access  to  the 
buck  parts  through  the  closes,  there  was 
no  |>ossibility,  though  every  exertion  w-as 
made,  of  op|x)sing  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  At  eleven  o’clock,  accordingly, 
the  whole  three  adjoining  tenements  were 
in  an  entire  blaze,  the  flames  bursting 
through  all  the  windows,  and  carrying 
every  thing  before  them  with  a  fury  that 
w  as  most  terrific.  These  premises  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Messrs  Kirkwoods,  engravers ; 
Air  Milner,  a|)olhecary  ;  Mr  John  Hunter, 
grocer;  Mr  Brunton,  clothier;  Messrs 
Duncan  and  Greig,  cariK't-dealers ;  Mr 
Lindsay,  victualler  ;  and  Mr  Isbistcr,  gro¬ 
cer — besides  many  other  respectable  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families.  Seeing  the  whole 
of  these  three  houses  the  inevitable  prey 
of  the  flames,  the  firemen  now  turned 
their  cflbrts  to  the  preservation  of  what 
was  yet  untouched.  They  were  successful 
in  preserving  the  house  eastward  ;  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  flames  were  in 
the  mean  time  making  their  way  to  the 
top  of  the  next  house ;  and  by  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  tenement  in  w  hich 
was  situated  theCouraiu  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  office  was  on  fire,  the 
flames  bursting  through  the  roof,  and  de¬ 
scending  progressively  through  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  flat,  until  the  whole  was  destroy¬ 
ed.  About  five  in  the  morning  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  the  gable  fell  inwards,  when  the 
flames  burst  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  in  a  short  time  another  portion 
fell. 

While  this  devastation  w-as  going  on, 
in  front  of  the  High  Street,  it  was  spread¬ 
ing  backwards  towards  the  Cow'gate, 
where  the  crowded  masses  of  old  build¬ 
ings,  full  of  old  panncllings  of  dry  tim- 
t)er,  afforded  abundant  aliment  to  the  de¬ 
vouring  flame.  The  houses  from  the 
w'est  side  of  the  Old  Assembly  Close  to 
the  Old  Fishmarket  Close  fell  succes¬ 
sively  a  prey  to  the  flames.  From  the 
Old  Assembly  Close  it  extended  backward 
to  the  Old  Assembly  Hall.  In  the  line 
of  houses  w  hich  divides  Borthwick’s  Close 
from  the  Old  Fishmarket  Close,  and  in 
rear  of  the  Courant  Office,  the  houses  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mrs  Maxton,  tavern-keeper, 
Mr  Hunter,  and  other  spirit-dealers,  have 
been  consumed  ;  and  the  adjoining  house, 
occupied  by  Mr  A.  Thomson,  book-bind¬ 
er,  (lately  also  destroyed  by  fire,  and  re¬ 
built,)  by  the  falling  of  a  gable  upon  it,  has 
been  completely  crushed  to  the  ground. 
To  the  west  of  the  Courant  Office,  the 
farther  progress  of  the  conflagration  was 
arrested  by  tHc  height  of  the  adjoining 
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house,  which  overtopped  the  others  by 
one  story,  and  thus  prevented  the  com¬ 
munication  by  the  roof.  But  for  this 
circumstance,  the  whole  property,  from 
the  Old  Assembly  Close  upwards,  to  where 
the  great  fire  in  June  last  commenced, 
would  have  been  destroyed.  By  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the 
fire  began  to  abate,  more  for  want  of  fuel 
than  from  any  other  obstruction,  and  by 
mid-day  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  subdued. 

Happily  during  the  night  there  was 
very  little  wind  to  aid  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  otherwise  it  would  have  l)een 
scarcely  possible  to  have  saved  any  of  the 
property  between  the  Old  Fishmarket 
Close  and  Hunter’s  Square.  The  great 
danger  arose  from  the  ignited  sparks,  which 
were  flying  about  in  all  directions.  At 
intervals,  an  unusual  volume  of  mingled 
smoke  and  flame,  with  showers  of  burn¬ 
ing  eml)ers,  was  seen  rising  to  a  vast 
height,  caused  by  the  successive  falling 
in  of  the  floors  and  roofs.  An  alarm  was 
at  one  time  spread  of  danger  to  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  and  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  some  of  the  houses ;  but  for¬ 
tunately  this  was  discovered  to  proceed 
from  some  chimneys  that  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  flying  sparks,  and  which  were 
soon  extinguished. 

The  engines  still  continued  to  play  on 
the  smoking  ruins  during  the  forenoon  of 
Tuesday,  when,  a  little  before  twelve 
o’clock,  an  alarm  was  given  that  the 
steeple  of  the  Tron' Church,  distant  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  previous 
conflagration,  and  se|)arated  by  the 
breadth  of  the  street  from  every  other 
building,  was  on  fire,  and  an  inconsider- 
able  flame  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  square  tower. 

On  the  ballustradc,  which  consisted  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood,  some  of  the  flying  brands 
had  fallen,  and  bad  been  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  which 
had  begun  to  blow  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  had  now  increased  to 
a  jxjrfect  hurricane  from  the  south-west. 

Unfortunately  the  window,  furnished  with 
pent-house  boards,  was  neglected,  for  it 
was  observed  in  the  morning  that  some 
of  them  had  been  removed  by  the  wind, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  fire,  having  being,  at  the  back  jiart. 
made  its  first  lodgement,  penetrated  with-  the  Cowgate,  eleven  i 

in.  On  the  first  alarm,  some  of  the  The  fire,  it  appears, 

engines  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot,  house  occupied  by  a  w< 

and  by  means  of  long  ladders  the  fire-  named  Macdonald.  F 

men  reached  the  roof  of  the  church,  from  of  this  building,  so  ft 

whence,  with  great  difiSculty,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  forn 

enabled  occasionally  to  check  the  pro-  impossible  that  the  oni 

gress  of  the  flames,  that  were  threaten-  the  cause  of  the  oth( 
ing  destruction  to  the  spire  above.  Their  which  blew  a  severe 
efforts,  however,  were  totally  ineffective,  sparks  in  a  direction  co 
Thick  smoke  was  soon  observ^  issuing  Owing  to  the  great  hei 
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from  the  other  parts  of  the  spire ;  and 
an  interior  fire  seemed  to  be  raging, 
w’hich  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  those 
without  to  reach  by  any  effort.  In  a 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  conical  super¬ 
structure,  entirely  of  wood,  cased  in  lead, 
was  in  a  blaze  ;  the  flames  ascended  to 
the  top  with  a  fury  which  nothing  could 
oppose,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  most 
terrific  and  sublime.  The  firemen  were 
now  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives ;  and 
the  melted  lead,  pouring  dowm  the  sides 
of  the  structure,  rendered  it  im|X)ssible 
to  approach  it  with  safety.  The  whole 
spire  w'as  now  envelo|>ed  in  flames,  and 
in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  it  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  dreadful  crash. 
The  intensity  of  the  heat  may  he  con¬ 
ceived,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  church- 
bell  came  down  piece-meal,  in  a  melted 
state.  It  was  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
about  two  tons,  and  was  hung  in  the 
year  1673.  It  cost,  in  Scots  money,  equal 
to  £8?.,  10s.  lOd.  sterling.  The  church 
itself,  and  the  steeple,  w’ere  finished  in 
1673,  tw'enty-six  years  after  the  former 
had  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
danger  being  somewhat  abated,  as  the 
upper  structure  was  consumed,  the  fire¬ 
men  again  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the 
church,  when,  to  the  alarm  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  a  mass  of  the  flaming  beams, 
w  hich  composed  the  frame- work  of  the 
steeple,  was  precipitated  among  them  ; 
but  fortunately  they  did  not  reach  them. 
Owdng  to  the  tremendous  gale  w'hich 
blew  from  the  south-w’est,  the  flames 
raged  with  unequalled  fury,  and  had 
caught  hold  of  the  church,  when,  by  the 
seasonable  arrival  of  a  most  powerful 
engine  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  the  fire  was  not  only  ronfined  to 
the  steeple,  but  was  at  last  got  completely 
under. 

After  these  tragical  scenes,  it  w'as  na¬ 
turally  hoped  that  the  calamity  was  for 
the  present  at  an  end.  But  at  ten  o’clock 
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ing,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  en¬ 
gines  to  bear  with  any  efTect  upon  the 
riames,  which  spread  rapidly  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  aided  by  the  wind,  which  still 
blew  from  the  west  with  amazing  fury. 
Floor  after  floor  was  kindled  ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  whole  of 
this  vast  mass  of  building  was  involved  in 
flames.  About  four  o’clock  the  appear, 
ance  from  the  Cowgate  was  singularly 
terriflc;  the  torrents  of  flame  bursting 
with  irresistible  fury  from  every  aperture 
in  the  house,  and  rising  to  an  amazing 
height,  were  brightly  reflected  from  the 
sky,  while  the  red  glare  which  they  shed 
on  the  adjacent  buildings,  on  the  spire  of 
St  Giles’s,  and  the  battlements  of  the  Cas¬ 
tle,  was  at  once  picturesque  and  awful. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  the  fire  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  east  of  the  Square,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  hours  more,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  opposition  that  could  be 
given,  all  that  was  left  standing  after  the 
fire  that  happened  in  June  last  was  now 
involved  in  the  general  destruction.  In  the 
premises  destroyed  were  situated  the  new 
Jury  Court- Room,  the  Office  of  the  Water 
Company,  and  that  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  shop  of  Mr  Laurie, 
bookseller,  and  of  Messrs  Jardine  and 
Wilson’s  Chambers,  Mr  R,  Scott,  engra¬ 
ver,  MrWilliamson,  writer,  and  a  number 
of  other  individuals  and  families.  By  eight 
o’clock  the  violence  of  the  flames  had 
abated ;  the  fire  had  indeed  burnt  out ;  and 
at  that  period  the  interior  walls  of  the 
south-east  angle  fell  upon  the  front  wall, 
and  precipitated  them  into  the  Square, 
with  a  crash  that  was  tremendous,  and 
a  cloud  of  dust  that  darkened  the  atmos- 
I)here. 

During  the  whole  night,  while  the  con¬ 
flagration  was  raging,  showers  of  ignited 
embers  and  sparks  were  flying  through 
the  sky,  and  falling  to  the  eastward, 
covered  the  streets  and  houses,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  buildings  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  The  sparks  again  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  in  Con’s  Close,  in  the  rear  of 
the  High-Street,  and  in  the  morning  the 
flames  were  raging  with  such  uncon¬ 
trollable  fury,  that  it  was  thought  they 
could  not  be  prevented  from  spreading 
towards  the  Commercial  Bank,  where 
for  a  time  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed. 
'Alarms  of  fire  were  given  from  other 
places,  during  the  day  and  night,  and 
originating  principally  in  chimneys  ignit¬ 
ed  by  the  sparks  ;  one,  however,  in  Car- 
ruber’s  Close  had  actually  commenced 
burning,  but  was  happily  got  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  destroyed  by  these  dreadful  confla¬ 
grations,  but  we  have  heard  it  estimated 
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at  above  £.200,000.  Along  tlic  front  of 
the  High-Street,  there  are  destroyed  four 
lands  of  six  stories  each,  besides  the  sunk 
stories;  from  these, down  towards theCow- 
gate  by  Con’s  Close,  two  wooden  lands ; 
in  the  Old  Assembly  Close,  four  lands  of 
six  or  seven  stories  ;  six  smaller  tenements 
in  Borthwick’s  Close  ;  four  lands,  of  from 
six  to  nine  stories,  in  the  Old  Fishmur- 
ket  Close.  Downwards,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Cowgate,  nothing  is  to  l)c  seen  but 
frightful  heaps  of  ruin,  to  which  all  ap¬ 
proach  is  rendered  highly  dangerous,  by 
the  walls  which  are  still  left  standing  in 
diflerent  places,  but  in  an  extremely  tot¬ 
tering  condition.  Along  the  front  of  the 
Parliament  Square,  four  double  lands,  of 
from  seven  to  eleven  stories  each,  have 
been  destroyed.  Part  of  the  walls  fell 
during  the  fires,  and  others  which  were 
left  standing  in  the  Sejuare,  in  a  shattered 
condition,  and  threatening  destruction  to 
the  houses  around,  were  brought  down 
on  Saturday,  partly  by  means  of  a  chain- 
cable,  and  apparatus,  worked  by  a  body 
of  seamen  from  two  gun -brigs  in  the 
roads,  and  partly  by  mining  with  gun¬ 
powder.  The  whole  of  the  0{)erations 
were  performed  with  great  skill,  and 
without  injury  to  any  of  the  surrounding 
pro|)erty,  or  to  the  individuals  employed. 
The  mining  ojrerations  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Miller,  builder  in  this 
city  ;  and  the  seamen  were  directed  by 
Captain  Ho))e,  R.  N.  son  of  the  Lord 
President,  Lieutenant  Grove,  R.  N.,  and 
Captain  Head  of  the  Royal  Fngincers. 

The  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  devotion  of 
all  those  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  on 
such  occasions,  merit  unqualified  praise. 
The  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates,  the 
high  constables,  the  Superintendant,  and 
other  officers  of  |)olice,  and  Mr  Braid- 
wood,  the  superintendant  of  fire-engines, 
exerted  themselves  every  where  with  the 
greatest  activity.  Early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
several  other  distinguished  individuals, 
were  in  the  Parliament  Square,  animating 
by  their  example  the  exertions  of  all 
around  them,  at  a  time  when  extraordi¬ 
nary  exertion  was  peculiarly  necessary, 
the  firemen  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  night.  The 
danger  seemed  to  level  all  distinctions, 
and  every  one  was  only  anxious  to  lend 
his  aid  wherever  it  was  judged  necessary. 
The  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  army 
and  navy  were  particularly  useful,  dis¬ 
playing,  not  only  that  zeal  and  activity 
which  was  to  be  expected,  but  that  calm 
and  collected  intrepidity  which  is  so  much 
wanted  on  occjwions  of  this  nature,  where 
all  is  too  frequently  hurry  and  confusion. 
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The  72d  regiment  in  the  Castle  was  on  berry  House  as  a  temporary  shelter  for 
duty  during  the  whole  period,  some  of  those  whom  the  present  disaster  had  de« 
tlum  employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  prived  of  a  home.  Besides  those  build- 
Rlreets,  and  others  in  working  the  engines,  ings  utterly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  a 
On  I'uesduy,  the  assistance  of  the  dragoon  gi^at  deal  of  property  has  been  daina- 
guards  from  l*iershill  barracks  was  culled  ged  by  the  falling  of  the  burning  ruins, 
in,  and  a  part  of  the  artillerymen  from  and  much  has  been  destroyed  or  lost 
Leith  Fort,  with  their  ollieeis,  some  of  in  the  removals  which  were  occasion- 
whom  were  particularly  active,  and  ren-  cd  by  the  general  alarm  ;  for  such  was 
dered  most  able  assistance.  Wednesday  the  threatening  appearance  of  the  fire  on 
morning  the  Edinburgh  troop  of  yeoman-  Wednesday  morning,  that  not  only  in  the 
ry  cavalry  were  called  in,  and  to  them  Cowgate,  but  even  in  Hunter's  Square 
was  allotted  the  duty  of  keeping  the  High-  and  Biair- Street  many  individuals  reinov- 
Street  clear.  cd  their  most  valuable  furniture.  On  the 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  were  22  South  Bridge,  and  other  parts  in  the  di- 
fire-cngines  in  full  oj>eration,  namely,  rection  of  the  thick  showers  of  fire  then 
those  of  the  Sun,  Caledonian,  Friendly,  falling,  persons  were  stationed  on  the  roofs 
North  British,  and  Royal  Exchange  As-  of  most  of  the  houses  to  sweep  off  the 
surance  offices  ;  two  belonging  to  the  burning  embers  as  they  fell,  and  occasion- 
city,  and  two  to  the  Castle  ;  one  to  Sir  to  pour  water  on  the  roofs. 

W.  Forlics  &  Co.  ;  one  from  Queens-  It  could  not  be  cxi>ected  that  such  a 
berry,  and  one  from  Piershill  barracks  ;  calamity  should  pass  over  without  some 
one  from  Leith,  three  from  the  Naval  serious  accidents  ;  and  accordingly  we 
Yard,  and  three  from  the  Fort;  one  have  to  record  the  death  of  eight  indivi- 
from  Musselburgh,  one  from  Dalkeith,  duals,  either  killed  on  the  spot  by  the 
and  one  from  Buccleuch  Palace.  falling  of  ruins,  or  who  have  died  in  con- 

Nothing  can  equal  the  consternation  sequence  of  their  hurts.  Two  of  these 
that  was  spread  through  the  city  by  these  are  boys  who  were  assisting  in  carrying 
dreadful  events.  After  the  fire  that  broke  water,  a  dragoon  employed  in  keeping 
out  on  Tuesday  night  w’as  announced,  a  order,  and  the  others  were  firemen  be- 
feeling  of  indescril)able  alarm  seized  all  Ior>gi*ig  to  the  engines.  A  number  of 
classes.  They  did  not  see  where  the  evil  others  received  hurts,  from  the  effects,  of 
was  to  terminate.  In  the  High-Street  which  they  either  have  recovered,  or  are 
business  was  entirely  suspended  ;  every  *0  a  fair  way  of  doing  so.  The  bodies  of 
one  seemed  only  to  consider  of  the  ^cst  tw'o  of  these  know'n  to  have  Ixjen  killed 
means  of  avoiding  any  farther  calamity,  still  buried  among  the  ruins. 

The  whole  street  was  crowded,  until  it  'I'he  number  of  families  rendered  house- 
wa.s  at  last  cleared  by  the  military,  and  less  by  these  disasters  arc  between  three 
an  empty  space  left”  for  the  0|)eration  of  ®od  four  hundred,  fur  whose  relief  a  sub- 
the  engines,  which  were  constantly  driv-  scription  has  been  commenced,  that  pro- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  points  mises  to  be  beyond  example  liberal, 
of  danger.  7'he  distress  became  at  last  so  25. — Cotivcniion  of  Royal  Burghs,— 
great  and  general,  that  not  only  those  in  On  Monday  the  22d,  an  extraordinary 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  danger,  but  meeting  of  the  Convention  w’as  held  in 
many  at  considerable  distances,  thought  the  Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh,  the 
of  nothing  but  securing  their  furniture  Lord  Provost  of  that  city  in  the  chair, 
and  other  projx?rty  by  removal,  and  the  The  Resolution  of  the  Annual  Committee 
scenes  of  confusion  which  in  consequence  w’as  read,  calling  this  meeting  in  conse- 
ensued  are  altogether  beyond  description,  quence  of  a  letter  from  the  Provost  of 
The  wretched  families  that  have  been  Brechin,  stating  that  he  had  been  served 
burnt  out  are  far  more  numerous  than  with  a  summons  before  the  Court  of  Ses- 
cver  was  known  in  any  similar  scene  of  sion,  to  have  it  found  that  the  new  sett 
calamity.  All  the  closes  and  lanes  lead-  granted  to  that  Burgh  by  the  Convention 
ing  from  the  Cowgate,  southward,  the  w'as  illegal,  and  craving  assistance  to  de- 
Royal  Exchange,  the  Parliament  Square,  fend  the  action.  Mr*  William  Bell,  W.  S. 
and  the  Court  of  the  Police  Office,  were  delegate  for  Jedburgh,  said,  before  pro- 
crowded  with  the  wrecks  of  furniture  ceeding  to  the  business  of  the  day,  he 
rescued  from  the  flames,  and  watched  begged  to  mention,  that  it  was  proposed 
by  the  houseless  inhabitants.  There  to  take  up  in  Parliament,  during  the  en» 
was  something  extremely  touching  in  suing  session,  the  subject  of  improving 
the  desolate  appearance  of  many  of  those  the  communication  betw’een  London  and 
groupes.  The  Lord  Provost,  with  an  Edinburgh,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
active  humanity  that  does  him  honour,  bring  in  the  mail  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
by  an  application  to  the  officers  of  Go-  evening.  He,  however,  had  reason  to 
vernment,  obtained  the  use  of  Queens-  expect  that  its  arrival  might  be  so  far  ac- 
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celeratcd,  that,  instead  of  six  o’clock,  the 
mail  might  arrive  at  mid-day.  He  there¬ 
fore  moved  that  a  Cominiltee  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  be  appointed  to  attend  to  that 
important  subject ;  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Committee  appointed.  The  clerk 
then  read  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
summons  for  setting  aside  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Burgh  of  Drechin,  and 
having  it  declared  that  the  Convention  has 
no  power  to  make  any  alteration  on  the 
sett  of  any  Royal  Burgh.  Mr  Burnes, 
delegate  for  Montrose,  concluded  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Convention  to  alter  the  setts  of  burghs, 
by  moving  a  set  of  resolutions,  declara¬ 
tory  of  the  powers  of  the  Convention,  vot¬ 
ing  £.500  to  defend  the  actions  against 
Brechin  and  Dundee,  and  empowering  a 
special  Committee  to  appeal  the  case,  in 
the  event  of  its  l>eing  lost  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  two  first  or  declaratory 
resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  ;  the 
third  and  fourth,  voting  the  X.500,  and 
the  manner  of  raising  it,  being  opposed 
by  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  were  carried 
on  divisions  of  30  to  9.  The  last  resolu¬ 
tion,  authorising  the  Committee  to  appeal 
the  case,  was  withdrawn  by  the  mover. 
The  Provost  of  Aberdeen  entered  his 
protest  against  the  resolutions,  and  the 
Convention  dissolved. 

25 — Edinburgh  Southern  Markets.^ 
These  markets  w^re  opened  on  Saturday 
last.  They  are  finished  in  a  very  neat  and 
elegant  style,  and  have  entries  fVom  West 
Nicolson-Street,  Chapel-Street,  and  Gray’s 
Court.  There  are  about  fourteen  stalls 
for  butcher  meat,  besides  stalls  for  poul¬ 
try,  fi.sh,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  In  the 
butcher  market,  on  Saturday,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  one  individual  sold  meat  to  the 
amount  of  £.70.  The  only  objection 
that  strikes  a  visitor  is  the  smallness  of 
these  markets :  but  we  understand  the 
Company  has  already  purchased  the  ad¬ 
joining  property  on  the  westward,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  house  and  garden  possessed  by 
Mr  Miller;  and  this  ground,  when  add¬ 
ed  to  the  former  markets,  will  double 
their  extent,  and  add  considerably  to 
their  beauty  and*  comfort. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary. — 
Nov.  9.— -Wm.  Tutlon,  alias  Titton,  alias 
John  Knox,  and  John  McKenzie,  alias 
M‘Kinlay,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  ac¬ 
cused  of  having,  in  the  evening  of  5th 
July  last,  feloniously  entered  the  house  of 
Captain  John  Forbes  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  R.  N.,  in  Charlotte  Square. 
They  had  entered  by  one  of  the  lower 
windows,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  from  drawers,  chests,  &c.,  princi¬ 
pally  ladies’  wearing-app.irel.  When  call¬ 
ed  on  to  plead,  the  Lord  Advocate  rose 


and  said,  that  he  could  not,  from  the  ag* 
gravated  nature  of  the  case,  restrict  this 
libel  to  any  puniithmcnt  sliort  of  death. 
Tliey,  however,  pleaded  Guilty.  Lord 
Pittniliy  then  stated,  that  the  Court  had 
no  allernative  ;  they  must  pronounce  the 
last  puui.shmcMit  of  the  law  ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship  concluded  by  advising  them  to  make 
much  of  the  time  allotted  to  them,  and 
propo'?t*d  that  they  should  Iw  executed  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  December  next,  at 
the  usual  place  of  execution.  The  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  then  addressed  them,  and 
admonished  them  not  to  indulge  in  any 
vain  hope  of  mercy  here,  for  he  could  not 
hold  out  to  them  the  slightest  hope  of 
an  alteration  of  their  sentence,  and  that 
they  would  do  well  to  prepare  themselves, 
by  a  due  and  diligent  attention  to  their 
religious  duties,  for  the  awful  fate  that 
awaited  them.  He  then  |)assed  sentence 
in  the  usual  form.  [Their  sentence  has 
since  been  commuted  to  trans|K)rtation  for 
life.] 

Mary  Graham,  or  Fraser,  wag  next 
placed  at  the  bar,  accused  of  stealing, 
from  the  house  of  Ralph  Wilson,  tailor, 
Little  Jack’s  Close,  Canongate,  on  the 
30th  .June  last,  a  quantity  of  linen  ap¬ 
parel,  and  of  being  habit  and  repute  u 
common  thief.  She  also  pleaded  Guilty, 
and,  after  a  suitable  admonition,  sentence 
of  trans|x>rtation  for  life  was  passed  upon 
her,  the  Lord  Advocate  having  departed 
from  the  capital  charge.  So  incorrigible 
had  she  been,  that  no  less  than  1 5  con¬ 
victions  for  theft  l>eforc  the  Police  Court 
were  set  forth  in  the  indictment  against 
her,  for  which  she  suffered  various  terms 
of  imprisonment  in  Bridewell. 

10. — Isaac  Simpkins  was  placed  at  the 
bar,  accused  of  having  broke  into  the 
house  of  Matthew  Pemberton,  Ksq.  in 
Albany-Strect,  and  stolen,  at  different 
times,  from  a  drawer,  25  sovereigns,  in 
the  month  of  July  last.  The  prisoner 
pleaded  Guilty  before  the  Court  and  Jury, 
to  the  charge  libelled.  The  public  pro¬ 
secutor  restricted  the  libel.  John  Camp¬ 
bell  was  then  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of 
breaking  into  and  entering  the  house  of 
William  Frier,  publican  in  the  High- 
Street,  with  intent  to  steal,  but  was  ap¬ 
prehended  in  the  house  before  he  had  got 
any  articles.  The  prisoner  pleadetl  Guilty 
before  the  Court  and  Jury.  Mr  Neaves, 
council  for  Simpkins,  submitted  to  the 
Court  several  certificates  from  gentlemen 
with  whom  the  prisoner  had  served  in  the 
capacity  of  valet,  and  stated  that  he  hod 
committed  the  crime  when  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
five  children.  They  were  then  sentenced, 
Simpkins  to  1  !•,  and  Campbell  to  7  years 
transportation.  Ann  Adams  was  then  put 
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to  the  bar,  accui^ed  of  abstracting  from  sion.”  The  prisoner's  Counsel,  in  bar  of 
the  person  of  William  Rankine,  on  the  sentence,  pleaded  that  the  verdict  was 
11th  of  June  last,  in  her  own  room,  not  explicit,  as  his  client  meant  to 
in  the  Grassmarket,  a  silver  hunting-  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  minor  charge 
watch,  with  brass  chain  and  three  gold  and  from  the  pressure  of  business  at  the 
keys.  The  pannel  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to  time  the  case  was  certified  to  this  Court, 
the  indictment.  Mr  McNeill  stated  to  Mr  W.  Steel  very  ably  stated  the  objec- 
the  Court,  that  three  witnesses  had  failed  tion,  and  was  replied  to  hy  Mr  Dundas ; 
to  attend,  and  moved  for  a  warrant  for  Mr  Donald  followed  for  the  prisoner.  The 
their  apprehension.  The  case  was  clearly  Court  expressed  an  opinion  that  no  pun- 
proved  against  the  prisoner,  who,  it  ap-  ishment  could  follow  an  uncertain  ver- 

|)eared,  during  the  night  lil)elled,  had  ab-  diet,  and  Watt  was  dismissed  from  the 

stracted  the  watch  from  Rankine  while  bar. 

asleep,  and  had  pawned  it  in  the  shop  of  22. — David  Craig,  accused  of  house- 

one  Conolly  for  six  shillings.  It  was  breaking  and  theft,  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
proved  by  police  officers  that  the  prisoner  and  pleaded  Guilty.  The  Lord  Advocate 
had  been  five  times  convicted  of  theft,  having  restricted  the  libel,  the  Jury  found 
and  that  she  was  considered  habit  and  him  Guilty,  in  terms  of  his  own  confession, 
repute  a  thief.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  sentence  of  transiK)rtation  for  life  was 
summed  up  the  evidence  ;  after  which,  pronounced  uf>on  him. 
the  Jury  unanimously  found  the  prisoner  Joseph  Bogle,  James  Sutherland,  and 
Guilty,  in  terms  of  the  libel.  The  Court  John  Muir,  night  watchmen  on  the  po- 

then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  transpor-  lice  establishment,  were  then  put  to  the 

tation  for  life.  bar,  accused  of  murder,  by  violently  as- 

15 _ Thomas  Leinster,  late  a  gentle-  salting  Terence  Delancey,  in  the  Cow¬ 

man’s  servant,  or  waiter,  accused  of  three  gate,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  or  morn- 

diffirent  acts  of  theft,  viz _ stealing  from  ing  of  the  8th  July,  and  striking  him  se- 

the  lobby  of  Oman’s  Waterloo  Hotel,  veral  blows  on  the  right  leg,  which  was 
in  June  last,  a  silver  fork ;  and  from  fractured.  Being  carried  to  the  Royal 
a  Hotel  in  Prince’s  Street,  a  silver  salt-  Infirmary,  he  languished  till  the  2d  day 
sjioon  ;  and  from  Thomas  Drysdale,  of  August,  when  he  died.  The  prisoners 
watchmaker,  a  silver  watch;  pleaded  Guil-  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  Dr  Ballingall,  one  of 
ty,  and  sentence  of  trans(K)rtation  for  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  de- 
5ev<in  years  was  pronounced  against  him.  poned  that  Delancey’s  death  could  not  be 
John  M‘Gregor,  a  boy  apparently  a-  attributed  wholly  to  the  local  injury,  as 
bout  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  ac-  there  were  morbid  symptoms  which  had 
cused  of  housebreaking  and  theft,  aggra-  no  connexion  with  it ;  and  Dr  Wishart, 
vated  by  having  been  previously  convict-  likewise  a  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Infirma- 
ed  of  theft,  having,  by  forcing  in  a  win-  ry%  that  his  death  could  neither  be  as- 
dow,  on  Sunday  the  13th  June  last,  en-  cribed  to  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
tered  the  premises  situated  in  Nicolson  nor  to  the  wound  he  had  received,  but  to 
Street,  belonging  to  Messrs  Guthrie  and  a  combination  of  both.  Both  of  these 
Tait,  and  stealing  therefrom  £.  1 7,  plead-  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Dr  Black,  concur- 
cd  Guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  transjKtr-  red  in  thinking  that  the  fracture  could 
tation  for  fourteen  years.  not  be  occasioned  by  a  blow,  but  by  a 

The  case  of  David  Watt,  tried  for  rob-  fall.  After  a  long  examination  of  evi- 
bery  and  theft  at  the  Glasgow  Circuit,  dence,  both  criminatory  and  exculpatory, 
was  then  called.  The  charges  set  forth  had  been  gone  through,  and  the  speeches 
in  the  libel  were  robbery  and  theft,  and  of  counsel  heard,  the  Jury,  without  re- 
the  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty.  The  Jury  tiring,  returned  a  viva  voce  verdict  of  Not 
returned  a  verdict,  finding  the  prisoner  Guilty,  and  the  prisoners  were  dismissed 
“  Guilty,  in  terms  of  his  own  confes-  from  the  bar. 
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I.  CIVIL. 

OiU  -Cl.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  eleetcil  Lord 
11  (f  tor  of  the  University  there. 

\ov.  George  Uosanquet,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Madrid. 

—  Henry  Stephen  Fox,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  I'urin. 

.5.  Viscount  Granville  to  be  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  France. 

—  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dagot,  K.  B.  to  be 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Netherlands. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

(Jet.  4.  The  King  presented  the  Rev.  Dr  James 
Hunter  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  St.  Leon¬ 
ards,  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's. 

IS.  The  Relief  Congregation  at  Hawick  gave 
n  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  to  be 
tlreir  pastor. 

Nov.  1.  The  Rev.  James  Foote,  of  Logie  Pert, 
elected  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Aberdeen. 

1.1.  The  Relief  Congregation  of  Crieff  g.avo  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  John  Martin  to  be 
their  Minister. 

IK.  Mr  Andrew  Thom.^on  ordained  Minister  of 
the  Associate  Congregation,  Gcorge-Street, Paisley. 

—  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  ordained  Minister  of  the 
Original  Burgher  Congregation  at  Paisley. 

I’U.  Mr  Hope  Johnstone  of  Aimandale  presented 
the  Rev.  James  Monilands  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Annan. 

III.  MILITARY. 

1  Life  Gds.  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut  Chetwynd,  Lt 
by  purch.  vice  de  Roos,  prom. 

1  Nov.  IS'il. 

H.  Peyton,  Cornet  and  Sub- Lieut  do. 

I  Ur.  Cornet  Sir  L.  P.  Glyn,  Bart  Lieut  by 

iiurch.  vice  Watlien,  l.i  Dr.  4  do. 
Jonn  Barney  Petre,  Cornet  by  purch. 
vice  (ilyn  do. 

4  Cornet  Uulkley,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Mcthohl,  75  F.  14  Oct. 

J.  R.  Somerville,  Cornet  do. 

0  R.  Whyte,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Ixrrd 

Pelham,  Royal  Horse  Gds.  do. 
a  Bt  Lieut  Col.*  Lord  G.  W.  Rus.scl,  Lt 

Col.  by  purch.  vice  VVestcura,  re  t. 

i!8  do. 

Capt.  Baumgardt,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Dearc,  prom.  21  do. 

Bt  Maj.  IJadeock,  from  1 4  Dr.  Maj.  by 
purch.  2K  do. 

Lieu*.  Morgel,  Capt.  21  do. 

Cornet  Spooner,  Lieut  do. 

B.  Wotlenouse,  Comet  do. 

II  Lieut  1 1.  Gage,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Badeock,  8  Dr.  28  do. 

Comet  Musgrave,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Willes,  ret  27  do. 

- Smith,  do.  28  do. 

C.  Dcime,  Cornet  do. 

J.  M.  Dawson,  Cornet  4  Nov. 

15  Lieut  Wathen,  from  1  Dr.  Lieut  vice 

Bayard,  ret  ilo. 

Oren.  Gds.  3d  I.ieut  MMvinflon,  from  Ride  Brig. 

Ens.  and  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Wig- 
ram,  ret  do. 

Bn.  Surg.  Watson,  Surg.  Maj.  vice  Nix¬ 
on,  ret  11  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Armstrong,  Surg.  vice 
Watson,  ret  _  do. 

(  .  G.  En5.  Cotton,  from  G2  F.  Ens.  and  Lieut 

by  purch.  vice  Greaves,  prom.  6  do. 

1  F.  Capt  Glover,  .Maj.  by  purcli.  vice  Bt 
Lieut  Col.  Nixon,  ret  21  Oct 
Lieut  Suckling,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Temple,  Lieut.  do. 

E.  Ever)',  Ens.  do. 

7  Ens.  Ix>id  S.  A.  Chichester,  from  45 1'. 

Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Greavc*,  prom. 
54  F.  dtx 

10  Bt  Lieut.  Col.  A.  S.  King,  from  li.  p* 

{)K  F.  .Maj.  vice  Gordon,  exch.  U  do. 
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Lieut  Hutchison,  fiom  h.  j».  Staff  Corj  s 
Cav.  Lieut  vice  Rigney,  dead 

5  May  1821. 

Kns.  Henley,  Lieut  vice  O'Hara,  di'ad 

25  dt). 

- Luxmore,  Lieut,  vice  Wall,  dead 

11  June 

G.  Mylius,  Ens.  27  Oct 

W.  S.  .Smith,  do.  28  do. 

Staff  (Juart  M&st  Serj.  Ward,  Quart 
Mast  vice  Kingsley,  tlcnd  21  do. 

Surg.  >\  lute,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Surg. 

vice  Callow,  exch.  do. 

Maj.  Faunt,  Lieut  Col.  by  pureh.  vice 
Dickens,  ret  28  do. 

Capt  Davies,  Maj.  do. 

Lieut  Greaves,  from  7  F.  C.apt  do. 
Lieut*  Cairns,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Fraser,  30  F.  4  Nov. 

Kns.  Skerry,  Lieut  do. 

Hon.  F.  Petrie,  Ens.  do. 

2d  Liinrt  Price,  from  GO  F.  Ens.  vice 
Tallivvell,  prom.  7  Oct 

Gent  Cadet,  Wilbraham  Egerton,from 
Royal  Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice 
I.ord  Chichester,  prom,  in  7  F.  4  do. 
•W.  Hoik?,  Ens.  vice  Harrison,  85  F. 

4  Nov. 

Lieut  Graham,  from  h.  p.  25  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Hutehinson,  7G  F.  11  do. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Fraser,  from  5G  F.  Maj. 

by  purch.  vice  Price,  ret  do. 

Capt  Shaw,  from  07  F.  Caiit  vice  Bart¬ 
ley,  h.  p.  80  F.  «lo. 

G.  Brockman,  2d  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Price,  4  IF.  21  Oet 

Ens.  Wilford,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  F'ns. 

vice  Wolff,  exch.  1 1  Nov. 

Paym.  Maclauren,  from  77  F.  Paym. 

vice  Read,  h.  p.  do. 

Ens.  Liddeel,  Atij.  vice  Wolff,  res,  Adj. 

only  10  Aug. 

W.  Gutord,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Cotton, 
Coldst  Gds.  6  Not. 

Lieut.  Mair,  from  47  F.  Lieut  vice  A. 

Stewart,  h.  p.  47  F.  11  Nov. 

Ens.  Hickson,  from  h.  p.  13  F.  Quart. 

Mast  CamplH‘11,  exch.  do. 

Kns.  Townsend,  from  75  F.  Lieut,  by 
purch.  vice  Lyttlcton,  ret  28  Oct 

Gent  Ctadet,  J.  Graham,  from  R.  MiU 
Coll.  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Townsend, 

73  !*'•  «lo. 

Lieut  Hutchinson,  from  4G  F.  Lieut 
Wood,  h.  p.  25  F.  da 

Lieut.  Duval,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Jen¬ 
kins,  ret  do. 

Ens.  I\iarsh,  Lieut  da 

A.  Splainc,  Ens.  da 

Lieut  ('ampbell,  from  Col.  Cornu. 
Mauritius,  Lieut  vice  lloldswortn, 
h.  p.  Col.  Comp.  Mauritius  do. 

Ens.  Harrison,  from  45  F.  Lieut  vice 
Summerfleld,  dead  da 

Surg.  Callow,  from  51  F.  Surg.  vice 
M  bite,  exch.  da 

Bt.  .Major  Dixon,  vice  W'r'ight,  dead 

20  Sent. 

Lieut  Cox,  Cant  vice  Dixon  <lo. 

Ens.  Popham,  Lieut  vice  Cox  do. 

- Eyies,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice  Mac- 

lean,  95  F.  6  Nov. 

Lieut  Maclain,  from  90  F.  Cant  by 
vice  Fox,  prom.  211  Oct. 

Capt  Logie,  from  h.  p.  92  F.  Capt 
^^ee  Schaw,  50  F.  4  Nov. 

Ens.  I.a*t,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Beau- 
clerk,  prom.  2*0  da 

Jaffray  Nicholson,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

do. 

Ens.  Caldwell,  l.icut  by  purch.  vice 
liamiltiNi,  3  W.  1.  H.  28  (Vt. 

.S.  W.  11.  Itamsbottom,  Ens.  da 

I  svm.  Irwin,  from  h.  p.  54  F.  Paym. 

da 


N 
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—rrojuotions, 

Discharged  hy  Sentence  of  the  same  Court 
MartiaL 
Lieut.  White,  94  F. 

Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Expedition  under  the 
Command  of  lirtgadier  General  Sir  Archi/hr/d 
Campbell,  K.C.B.  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  3Hth 
Wffinient,  ofrninst  the  Dominions  of  the  Kin>y 
of  Ava,  Letueen  the  IGt/i  May  and  \6th  Jutie 
1824. 

Between  the  16th  and  3Ut  May. 

Killed. 

Lieut  Howani,  15  F. 

- Kerr,  58  F. 

IVoundcd. 

Maj.  Chambers,  41  F.  severely  but  not  dangerously. 
Lieut  MuhelJ,  38  F.  right  leg  amiiutaled,  and 
left  leg  severely  wounded. 

Lieut  U’llallaran,  §8  F.  left  leg  amputateil. 
Between  the  1st  and  16th  June. 
Wounded, 

Lieut  Retry,  13  F.  slightly. 

- Grimes,  58  F.  slightly. 

In  the  Reduction  of  the  Island  of  Cheduba,  18th 
May  1824. 

Wounded, 

Brevet  Major  Thornhill,  13  F.  slightly. 

Ensign  Kershaw,  da  do. 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  Jeaflfreson,  of  late  4  Gar.  Bn. 

- Desbrisav,  late  of  Royal  Art  Teign- 

mouth,  Devonshire,  March  1823. 

Maj.  Gen.  T.  Carey,  late  of  3  F.  Gils.  London 

9  Nov.  1824. 

Colonel  W.  Marlay,  Dep.  Quart  Mast.  Gen.  at 
Madras  6  May 

Lieut.  C'ol.  Warren,  47  F.  East  Indies. 

- Wright,  90  F.  Cephalonia  19  Sept 

Major  Hart,  h.  p.  Glengarry  Feneibles  30  July 
Capt  Smith,  11  Dr.  l^ilibrat,  ncarBanilly,  Ben¬ 
gal  4  May 

-  Perry,  58  F.  Fort-William,  Bengal  11  April 

- Coote,  Wallajahbad,  Madras  23  May 

- Sheehy,  89  F. 

- Sir  J.  A.  Giffard,  Bt.  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

28  Aug.  1823. 

- Bayly,  da  1821. 

- Siilaway,  h.  p.  Wagg.  Train  1 1  Jan. 

- Rice,  h.  p.  bo  F.  6  June  1825. 

— —  Tathwell,  h.  p.  Indep. 

- Cooke,  do.  26  April  1824 

- Hall,  i^uth  Lincoln  Mil.  17  Oct 

Lieut  Carroll,  4  Dr.  Ix)ndon  17  Nov. 

- Howard,  13  F.  killed  in  action  with  the 

Burmese  May 

—  - Claus,  .54  F.  Madras  5  June 

- Cartwright,  Royal  Afric.  Col.  Corps,  Cape 

Coast  29  Aug. 

- Mackenzie,  do.  da  27  May 

- Brown,  of  late  Invalids,  Windsor  7  Nov. 

"  —  Bailey,  of  late  4  Vet  Bn. 

—  - Chittle  do.  do. 

- .'^mith,  h.  p.  Wagg.  Train,  Britford,  near 

Salisbury  18  Sept. 

- Huteninson,  b.  p.  Coldst  Gds.  21  June 

- Taggart,  h.  p.  6()  F.  drowned  Sei)t 

- Grant,  h.  p.  97  F.  17  uo. 

- M'Tavish,  h.  p.  3  W.  1.  R.  Greenock 

*  6  July 

- Fraser,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R.  7  Feb. 

- M‘Leod,  h.  p.  Dunlop’s  Corirs,  Rasay,  In¬ 
verness-shire  5  Oct  182j. 

- Fellows,  h.  p.  1  Line  Germ.  Leg. 

16  April  1824. 

- Biermann,  h.  p.  Brunswick  Infantry. 

Ensign  Cuming,  46  F.  Madras  May 

- - Uniacke,  Royal  African  CoL  Corps 

- Lock,  h.  p.  60  F.  Jounah,  Mominabad, 

East  Indies  lb'  May 

- Gavnor,  h.  p.  1 12  F.  _ 

- Chisholm,  n.  p.  Royal  Af.  Corps,  Ca^ 

Coast  1  Ju’y 

Chaplain  Raddish,  h.  p.  152  F.  1 2  do- 

Pavmast  Coward,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Tarbolton,  neai 
Kilmarnock 


Ditto. 


Nr^tsir. — Mritorohji'ical  Tuhle, 


MKTKOROLOGICAL  TABLK, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Obfcrvatory^  CaltonhiU. 

N.n — The  Observations  are  made  twice  everv  day,  at  nine  oVIoek  foren(X)n  and  four  o’clock  after¬ 
noon —  The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  Laken  by  the  UegisU-r 


Thennoineter. 

1S21.  iTher.iBaro. 


Attach.'  i 
'I'her.  I 


Weather. 


*1821.  Ther.  Baro.  Weather,  j 


lNov.:{  «• 

I  H  A.-: 

I  ^{|.v: 


"Q: 


l-f  M. 
*  X  A. 

"H  v 


.58 J  29.,‘5()8 
41  ..5(;8  A. 

.55  28.9<)f}  M. 

44  .9iK;  A. 

.52  29.22, •>  M. 
59  .199  A. 

.210  M*. 

54  .322  A. . 

.2S  .355  M., 

54  .575  A. . 

.5 1  .«S2  M.. 

55  .202  A. ; 

.59  .325  M. 

50  .215  A. 

.40  .178  M.. 

4 1  .292  A.  - 

.51ii  .4,75  M.1 

40  '  .204  A.  ^ 

.54  ;  .175  M.  i 

45  ;  .294  A.  I 

.36  ‘  ..>2!|M.1 
45  .42.VA.  -I 

.5.1  .564  M.^ 

5H  .680  A.  1 
,32  .515  M.4 

45  28.865  A.  4 
,.>8  .862;M..i 

44  29.124  A.  4 
27  .498. M.4 

54  .499  4 


Mom.  snow, 
dull  day. 
Dull,  w.th 
isliowers  rain 
Dull,  cold, 
with  hail. 
Fair,  .sunsh. 
but  cold. 
Morn,  frost 
day  sunsh. 
Frost,  dull, 
ram  ni(jht. 
Forn.  fair, 
rain  aftern. 
Day  dull, 
rain  night. 
Rain  most 
of  day. 

Mom.  dull, 
ilay  rain. 

Fair  sunsh. 
aftem. 

.Showers  hail  , 
and  snow. 
Rain  &  sleet 
Fair,  but  ! 

very  cold.  i 

Fair,  with  | 

sunsh.  ! 


'nov.16{I^':« 

I  A.  o7 
■  1-1  M.ll 

\.53 
m  (  M..52 
.\..>8 
joi  M..)2J 
I  .\.  42 


“Ca.w 

1,1  1  M..).* 
A.  11 
oc,  i  M.,5.5 
A.  .59 
otI  M.'55 
A. 42 

<).i  (  M.t>6 

‘*1  A.  42 
£>e  t  M.o5 
“•’i  .A.  40 

H  K 

M.LI) 
‘“1  A.  53 
S9( 

'"I  ."I®* 


|28-77(»  M.51  \ 
.S25.\..5oP"* 
29.812,  M.  15  \ 

.28,'.  A.44i 
.28.0  M.5()X  .y 

.2h9.\.47/|"‘ 

28.. 502  M.40)  (.Kj, 
.‘♦!>9  a.41  /  r 
.9.5.)  M.  llVsW 

.9*19  A.  11 ; 

1  .8.56:.VI.4(>t 

.591 1  A.  40  ; 

.M.41  \ 

.20.*)!  A.  42/ 

..51  i  I M, 44  4  YP 
.862  A.  43/ 

I  .950  M. in 

29.. 584'a..59/ 

.458j  M..58  \  vvi' 
.626  A. 38/ 

.625  M.. 56  4 
.4«H>  A..56/ 

28.968  M. 15  4 
.809!A.41/ 

.2421 M. 42  4  ..y 
.568  A.  19/ 

.9991 M.. 55  4  j^vv 
.795  A. 55/ 


Day  shower. 
;  Hail  slc*t 


'Fom.  sunsh. 
aftern.  dull, 
day  fair  dull, 
night  snow. 
Day  frost, 

'  rain  night. 

I  Dull,  wiL'i 
I  rain. 

,  I  lay  sleet 
and  rain. 


I  Rain  most 
of  day.  I 
Day  fair, 
jeven.  cold. 

I  Dull  mom. 
(lay  sunsh. 

I  Very  dulL 
I  Morn,  snow, 
iday  h.  rain. 

I  Fair,  but 
dlllL 

I  Day  frost, 
Snow  night 


Avcnige  of  rain  1.259  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


From  the  middle  till  the  end  of  November,  rains  and  loud  wind.'i  were  frequent. 
The  depth  of  rain,  in  little  more  than  two  weeks,  amounted  to  something  more  than 
three  inches.  The  mean  temirerature  for  that  period  was  39®  Fahrenheit.  Decemlrer 
commenced  with  frost,  which  continued,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  snow,  till  the 
11th,  the  mean  temperature  for  these  ten  days  being  32®;  lowest  range,  on  the 
4lh,  was  20®.  Since  the  1 1th,  the  temperature  has  become  more  elevated  ;  the  mer¬ 
cury,  at  ten  this  forenoon,  stands  at  50®  in  the  shade.  Vegetation  has  made  little  pro. 
gress  since  our  last.  Turnips  have  gained  nothing,  and  a  considerable  breadth  has 
already  been  cleared  for  the  feeding-hyre.  There  has  been  no  wheat  sown  since  our 
last.  Fallow  wheat  looks  fresh,— .late  sown,  after  pease,  comes  forward  slowly.  Plow¬ 
ing  was  completely  at  a  stand  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month.  Plows  are 
now  at  w'ork,  and  winter  plowing  is,  for  the  most  part,  about  over  ;  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  commence  plowing  seed  furrow.  About  the  middle  of  November,  it  was  evident 
that  the  ports  would  remain  shut  for  barley,  and  the  price  of  that  species  of  grain 
immediately  rose  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  boll.  Wheat  has  fluctuated  but  little  since  our 
last ;  good  samples^(and  there  is  little  bad  this  season)  bring  from  30s.  to  338.  per  boll ; 
barley  nearly  the  same.  Oats,  notwithstanding  the  importation,  continue  to  look  up  in 
price  ;  good  samples  bring  from  19s.  to  208.  6d.  i)er  boll.  Potatoes  sell  briskly  at  11s. 
per  weighed  boll,  of  32  stones  Dutch  weight. 

Fat  cattle  are  in  request,  and  bring  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s  per  stone,  sinking  offal  ;  lean 
stock  are  less  in  demand  at  this  season,  and  bring  about  6s.  per  stone.  Sheep  have 
sold  well  for  some  months  past,  and  are  now  likely  to  bring  remunerating  prices : 
they  have  been  for  some  years  past  a  losing  concern.  The  late  frost,  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  deep  snow  on  high  hills,  has  brought  down  the  sheep  to  their  winter 
pasture. 

Perththire,  December  13,  1824. 


t 


Pease. 


Scots. 


8 

I? 

- 

761 

llegister. — Murkels. 

[Dec. 

B 

CORX  MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 

I  Wheat. 

1804.  -  - I 

I  Bis.  Prices.  jAv.pr.' 


17!l0r)2  2.T0.116  30  2  1,250  29  0  15  0 ‘JOdllGO  200 
241  «j3i25  0  3 1 0  31  5  2S  0  3.->  fi  16  0  20  6  17  0  20  6 
111024  320  560;  33  4  |  30  0  51  G  170  21  61190  21  (» 
8  1053,27  0  56  0  .  32  I  .  28  0  55  0  16  0  20  01 160  190 


(i  Oats,  264  lbs. 


British. 


II  Oatmeal,  j 

Bis. 

Peck. 

. 

.576 

605 

471 

670 

s.  d. 

1  3 

1  3 

1  4 

1  4 

Bis.  *  Peck. 


Barley,  .)2U  lb.s. 


d.  s.  d.l  s.  d.s.  d. 
_  _.)0  0  330 

_  _  340  560 

_  _  54  6  360 

-  —  34  6  360 


s.  d.  8.  d.  ' 

s.d.  s.d.| 

s.  s. 

186  250  i 

150  18  8. 

.‘iO  51 

186  240 

1501881 

1  .“iO  51 

20  0  250 

18  8  2001 

1  52  53 

20  0  250 

118  8  2001 
1  1 

51  55 

Dalkvilh. 


Per  Boll.  |l*r.Peck 


Wheat,  2 10  lbs. 


Dantzic. 


s.  d.  s.d. 


Iladdineton. 


W  heat. 


Barley.  i  Oats.  Pease.  Beans. 


1824. 


Bolls.  Prices.  Av.  pr. 


22  0  296  110  200  15  19  0  15  0  190 


210  32  0  15  0  21  0  16  200  16  0  20  0 


24  0  32  0  15  0  210  15  190  16  0  200 


London, 


Beans. 


Plour,2S0  lb.i' 


Rye.  ,  Barley. ' 


Tick.  I  Boiling.  Grey. ,  Fine 


Fd&Pol'  Potat 


Liverpool 


Ij  Oatm.  240  lb 


Wheat. 

701lx 


Barley 

601b. 


Nov.  !.•> 
22 

Dec.  *6 


35  38 


England  ^  Wales 


1824.  i  Will.  1  Rye.  IBarleyl  Oats.  Beans.  Pease.  Oatm 


I 

! 


I 


I 


1 


) 


TV 


> 


76.; 


He^'isfer. — Course  of  Exchan S^c. — Jiuhh  rnj>f.K. 

Course  of  Exchange^  London,  Dec,  10.— —Amsterdam,  12:2.  Ditto  ut  sigliS 
11  :  19.  Rotterdam,  12  ;  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  37  :  0.  Altona,  37:  1. 
Taris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  15.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  4.5.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  151  i. 
Madrid,  36.  Cadiz,  35 4.  Gibraltar,  31.  Legliorn,  48^.  Genoa,  44.J.  l.islKUi,  5!. 
Oporto,  514.  Rio  Janeiro,  48.  Dublin,  9^ — Cork,  9^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  1;*'  oz. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  i,*.3ttl7ti9.— New  Dollars, 
4s.iil0^d — Silver  in  bars,  standard,  5s.ii04d. 

Prcmiunis  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  I  Os.  6d. — Cork  or  Dub¬ 
lin,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d. — Belfast,  10s.  Gd.  a  12s.  Cd. —  llaiiibro',  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d _ 

Madeira,  20s — Jamaica,  30s. — Home  40s.  a  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  ('0  00. 


IVcchly  Prices  of  the  Puhllc  Funds,  from  Novemlcr  17,  to  December  8,  1821. 


Nov.  17. 

Nov.  24. 

Dec.  1. 

Dec.  8. 

Rank  Stock . 

231.^ 

232 

230  i 

- _ , 

3  1?'  cent,  reduced . 

9:4 

95 

941 

91 

3  ^  cent,  consols . 

95* 

953 

95 

34  ^  cent,  do . 

io:5j 

101  g 

lOO.J 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

loss 

-..I* 

1011 

Ditto  New  do . 

108| 

lOHJ 

India  Stock . 

__ 

287^ 

- Bonds . 

98 

93 

99 

97 

Exchequer  bills, . 

58 

55 

56 

53 

Consols  for  account . 

96i 

95| 

95i 

95’ 

French  5  cents . 

102fr.25c., 

lOlfr.oOc. 

101fr.2,5c. 

lOlfr.Toc. 

Ai.riiABETiCAL  List  of  Enoi.isii  BAyKnuPTS,  announced  between  the  20tb  of 
Oct.  and  the  20th  of  Nov.  1821:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


.\brahams,  L.  of  Mansell-strcct,  Goodman'ii-fields, 
nncrehaMt 

Allison,  J.  Church-sticct,  Camberwell,  coach- 
master 

Badcock,  J.  St.  John’s -strocft,  bootmaker 
Baker,  C.  Ratel iff- highway,  gr(x*er 
Banks,  R.  Haddin^on,  Mary-Ie-bone,  tailor  • 
Harness,  T.  and  It.  Wentworth,  New  Corn  Ex¬ 
change,  Mark-lane,  millers 
Beech,  J.  Newcaslle-under-Lyne,  currier 
Dennett,  Blandford  Forum,  Dorset,  wine-mcr- 
ehant 

Biggs,  G.  Bradford,  Wilts,  clotliier 
Biggs,  II.  Blandford  Forum,  Dorset,  mercer 
Birt,  G.  Pickett  street,  tea.deali’r. 

Boswell,  F.  S.  Strand,  shopkeeper. 

Brook,  J.  late  of  Chopnards  in  Wooldall,  Kirk- 
burton,  York,  clothier. 

Browne,  J.  H,  Clapham,  linen-draper 
Brown,  J.  Ro^'hdale,  I.ancaster,  innholtler 
Buncombe,  R.  Mile-end  New-town,  coal  and 
potato  dealer 

Byers,  E.  Prince’s-street,  Soho,  whalebone  mer¬ 
chant 

Capon,  G.  Oxford-street,  upholsterer 
Chanceller,  D.  jun.  Stowe  Upland,  Suffolk,  malt¬ 
ster. 

Chant,  J.  B.  Somerton,  Somerset,  grocer 
Clark,  Vf,  Speldhurst-street,  Burton-crescent,coal- 
merchant  and  lath-render 
Clark,  W.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  seedsman  and 
coal-merchant 

Cooke,  J.  Bristol,  brightsmith 
Cooper,  F.  Elast  Derlum,  Norfolk,  grocer 
Craig,  J.  A  ustinfriars- passage,  roerenant 
Croose,  J.  Cheltenham,  tallow-chandler 
Dauncey,  J.  of  Coaley  Milk  Uley,  Gloucester- 
-  shire,  woollen  manufacturer 
Dawes,  J.  Okford-street,  orange-merchant 
Douglas,  J.  Blackburn,  bookseller 
Dring,  T.  Bristol,  brewer 

Drury,  R.  and  G.  Thompson,  both  late  of  New 
Ivk-atrcet,  Southwark,  but  now  of  Luke- 
ftreet,  Fiasbury  square,  and  Tumharo-graen, 
brewers 


likide,  r.  Stourmarket,  Suffolk,  grocer 
EllU,  A.  Ilacknf'y,  carnciiter 
Fargue.^,  F.  P.  Berwick  street,  Soho,  printer 
Fauntleroy,  II.  Bcrncr’s-street,  banker. 

Foxton,  R.  Norton  Orange,  Durham,  cominon 
lirewer 

France,  T.  Paddington,  timlx'r-mcrclnnt 
Francis,  R.  Wcllelose  square,  hatmaker 
(Gardner,  C.  Mile-eml  road,  merchant 
Gibson,  J.  Cambridge,  dealer 
Greening,  W.  Hampstead,  canH?nter 
Guyer,  J.  Woolwich,  tailor 
llassall,  W.  Newgate-strett,  hatter 
lladdon,  T.  South  Burton mews,  Uerkclcy-squarc, 
fitable-keciwr 

Hickson,  M.  Manchester,  tailor 
Hide,  R.  High  street,  Bloomsbury,  bedstead- 
maker 

Hill,  W.  GrecnfickI,  Flint,  paper-manufacturer 
Hip]>on,  W.  Earlseourt,  Dewsbury,  York,  mer¬ 
chant 

Hodgson,  J.  late  of  Bath,  auctioneer 
Holman,  J.  New  Milk,  Glosaop,  victualler 
Hoskins,  II.  Manchester,  merchant 
Hunt,  T.  Heaton  Norris,  I.ancashirc,  and  Stock- 
|M>rt,  Chcahire,  cotton-spinncr 
Huntingdon.  J.  Skinner-street,  jeweller 
Hyatt,  W.  Dorset-street,  Manchester-squarc,  up¬ 
holsterer 

Ingham,  J.  Aldgate,  woollen-draper 
Jackson,  S.  G.  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 
oom-merchant 

Johnson,  P.  Woolwich,  linen-draper 
Johnstone.  T.  O.  Great  gueen-street,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  dealer  in  music 
King,  T.  Crofton,  Northumberland,  ship  owner 
Lee,  P.  C,  and  W.  Ballard,  Hammersmith,  linen- 
draper 

I,cvy,  H.  Rathbone-placc,  glaKS-detiler 
I.«wis,  J.  Bristol,  merchant 

IJoyd,  F.  Great  Surrey-street,  DUckfrlars-road, 
malt-factor 

Macmillac,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Mannall,  W.  Great  Wild-itrcet,  Lincoln*t-inn- 
heldis,  baker 


7  Gfi  Register. — Bankrupts. 

MarsdaU,  T.  Bfuitxjliall-«trcet,  Ulackwcll  hall,  fac¬ 
tor 

Marsh,  W.,  J.  H.  Stracey,  H.  Fauntleroy,  and 
(J.  E.  (Jraham,  Berner’s-street,  bankers 
Marshall,  W.  Stepney,  builder 
Matthews,  T.  and  W.  Bingham,  Kingston-upon- 
lliill,  drapers 
May,  N.  Stepney,  builder 
Neverd,  W.  lirunswiek-strect,,  Hackney-road, 
baker 

Oldfield,  J.  Wwtholm,  Somerset,  tanner 
Oldham,  J.  Bristol,  woollen-dra|>er 
Oliver,  T.  Park-jdaee,  Regen t*s-park,  stage-master 
Parker,  C.  Bristol,  tailor 
Pilkington,  W.  (1.  Ilford,  victualler 
Preston,  \V.  Newcastle-upon-'l'yne,  broker 
Raekham,  J.  Strand,  IrooKseller 
RadelyfTe,  E.  High  llolbom,  carver  and  gilder 
Ryall,  \V.  and  1 .  Upjrer  Berkeley-street  West, 
stone  masons 

Sanders,  W.  ood-street,  Chcapsidc,  ribbon  ma¬ 
nufacturer 

Scagrim,  J.  jun.  WiiUin,  Wilts,  carpet  manufac¬ 
turer 

Sell,  J.  George  stree  t,  Tower-hill,  cheesemonger 
Shepherd,  Sloanc-terrace,  ('helsea,  plumber 
Simpson,  N.  Slielton,  StoflUrd,  manufacturer  of 
earthenware 


iSirr/is. — J\J  urriafyfs. 

Soluman,  M.  Great  Prescot t-street,  hardwareman 
Sparks,  J.  M.  Mount-place,  Whiu>chapel,  mer- 
chant 

Spencer,  J.  M.  Chipping  Wycombe,  Bucks,  coach- 
master 

Starling,  T.  Islington,  bookseller 
Stevens,  W.  H.  Islington,  dealer  in  earthenware 
Stewart,  D.  and  W.  M'Adam,  Trowbridge,  tea- 
dealers 

Strachan,  A.  Liverpool,  master- mariner 
Stunton,  G.  Brighton,  car|x?nter 
Styring,  C.  jun.  Sheffield,  dealer 
Tibbert,  R.  Stepney,  cheesemonger 
Tickner,  J.  late  of  Fitcham,  Surrey,  and  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Sussex,  now  of  Padnel-comer,  f.ssex, 
horse-dealer 

Valle,  W.  Newington-causow'ay,  drajrer 
Vincent,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  clothier 
Warden,  J.  of  New  .Sarum,  Wilts,  money-scrivener 
Watson,  G.  I^ncaster,  innkeeper 
Wignall,  C.  Liverixx)!,  tur|)entine-<lealcr 
Winkles,  R.  sen.  and  R.  W .  Winkles,  jun.,  Isling¬ 
ton.  coal-mcrehants 
W’ood,  T.  Pirchin  lane,  merchant 
W  oolley,  H.  sen.  of  W  inster,  Derbyshire,  grocer 
and  draper 

Wroots,  R.  and  Jo.scph  Adkins,  Great  Titchfield- 
street,  linen  dra^iers. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
November  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Cochrane,  Archibald,  merchant  in  Fisher-row, 
by  D.  Paterson,  accountant  in  Edinburgh 
Elliot,  J.ames,  late  merchant  in  Hawick;  by  R. 
Anderson,  waiter  there 

Forrester  &  Ruchanan,  w'ood-mcrchants  in  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  by  H.  Paul,  accountant  there 
Gow,  James,  junior,  merchant- tailor  in  GUisgow ; 

bv  I'homas  Christie,  writer  there 
Ilennfker,  J»  f*  L.  merchants  in  Glasgow;  by  II. 
Paul,  accountant  there 

Sinclair,  William,  mercliant  in  Lerwick;  by  James 
Ogilvy,  merchant  there. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Aitken,  John,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer  in  Ilawiek 
(iregg,  James,  writer,  builder,  printer,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Kilniamoek 
Ilardie,  James,  grm'er  in  Kirkaldv 
Mitchell,  J.  A.  merchants  in  Kilmarnock 
Swinton,  Henrv’,  merchant  and  ship  owner  in 
Grangemouth. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Clark,  RoIm'iI,  dr  Adam  cattle-dealers  in  White- 
side  ;  by  R  Kemp,  writer  in  Dumfries. 


BIllTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


niRTiis. 

IKifl.  June  5.  At  Singairore,  Mrs  D.  Napier,  a 
son. 

Aug.  2.1.  .^t  Malvern,  Barbadoes,  the  Lady  of 
llarlKiume  (•.  Str^han,  M.D.,  a  son. 

Oct  21.  At  Lr^ie  Elphinstone,  Mrs  I)alrymple 
Horn  Elphinstone,  a  daughter. 

52.  At  Bevack,  Straths|)ey,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 

James  (iordon,  a  son. 

2.1.  At  Pinkie  House,  the  I.ady  of  .Sir  John  Hope 
of  Craigliall,  Bart,  a  son. 

—  At  Cultinalundie,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Col. 

Cunningham,  of  the  Bomlny  army,  a  daughter. 

5S.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr  .Sanders,  a  son. 

—  At  St  Andrew’s,  the  Lady  of  Provost  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  son. 

Nov.  5.  In  Stanhope-Street,  Mayfair,  Ixindon, 
the  Lady  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  a  son.  Mac'kenzie  of  Seaforth,  a  son. 

— .\t  Ivirkmay  1  louse,  the  Laily  of  Robert  Inglis, 

Esq.  of  Kirkinay.  a  daughter. 

4.  .\t  his  house  in  Charlotte-Square,  Edinburgh, 
the  I.ady  of  Thomas  Maitland,  Esq.  younger  of 
Dundrennan,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Tayfield,  Mrs  llerry,  a  s<»n. 

H.  At  IK,  Ilill-Strcet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr  Gaird- 
ner,  a  son. 

—  In  Prinee’s-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  a  son. 

f>.  At  Yester,  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  a 
son. 

11.. \t  Ihillrule,  Roxburghshire,  the  Lady  of 
W’illiam  FiKlcr,  Eeiiuty  Commissary^eneral, 

A  son. 

—  .\t  Jersey,  the  Lady  of  Major  Fyers,  royal 
engineers,  a  daushter. 

—  At  No.  7,  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Jun;ts  Balfour,  a  son. 


Esq.  of  Parkhill,  a  son. 

—  At  Brighton- Place,  Portobcllo,  the  Lady  of 
Major  Davidson,  a  son. 

20.  At  f'arnie,  the  I-adyof  Hugh  Mossman,  Esq. 
younger  of  Auchtyfardle,  a  ilaughter. 

—  At  Gla.<gow,’  Mrs  Thomas  Hunter,  Hope- 
Street,  of  twin  daughters. 

21.  At  Maxpofllc,  Mrs  Scott,  younger  of  Rae¬ 
burn,  a  daughter. 

•—  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Stuart 
Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  a  son. 

2.1.  At  Hythe,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Greenock, 
d  son  dnet  heir* 

24.  At  Weens  House,  Roxburghshire,  Mrs 
Ch'ghom  of  Weens,  a  daughter.  ,  r.  ♦ 

2(i.  At  20,  Windsor-Street,  the  Lady  of  Capu 
Deans.  R.N.  ason.  .  , 

Iwitelv.  At  Nairn  Grove,  the  Lady  of  Colonel 
Anders<'»n,  Knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  ana 
Comiianion  of  the  Bath,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES.  ^  ^ 

1824.  June  2.  At  Culcutta,  C  aptain  Joseph  ur- 
chard,  of  the  Hon.  Company’s  1st 
giment,  to  Miss  Maria  Douglas,  niece  of  Lieuu  coi. 
John  Lewis  Stuart.  .  . 

Get  23.  At  Banff,  Mr  Alex.  Cromar,  merehant, 
Alierdeen,  to  Jane  Inglis,  youngest  daughter  oi 
George  Forbes,  Ksq.  Banff. 

2G.  Ai  Aiton  Rowand,  Oxen,  the  Hon.  William 


I  Urg  inicr. — 

Hcxiney,  to  Eliza  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Brown,  Esti. 

Oct.  ihi.  At  Kirkmichael  House,  Argyleshirc, 
(Jeurge  Cole,  Esq.  merchant,  (ilasgow,’to  Ann 
Camplxjll,  daughter,  of  the  Late  Humphrey  Col- 
quhoun.  Esq.  merchant,  tJiasgow. 

Nov.  1.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Capt  Roxburgh,  of 
the  late  (ilengarry  light  infantr)’,  to  .Miss  Kuphe- 
mia  Melville,  daughter  of  .Alex.  Melville,  Esq.  of 
Barquhar. 

—  At  Campbelton,  Mr  J.  Ross,  jun.  merchant, 
(dasgow,  to  .Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Angus  M'Cail, 
Es(i.  of  ProsjxTt,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

—  David  Smart,  Esq.  Inch  CJrundle,  to  Julia 
Richardson,  eldest  daugnter  of  Wm.  Richardson, 
of  his  Majesty’s  customs,  Leitli. 

2.  .At  Edinburgh,  James  (lien.  Esq.  distiller. 
Mains,  Linlithgow,  to  Miss  .Ann  Hcriot,  daugliter 
of  the  late  Mr  (lorge  Heriot. 

—  At  (losford,  Capt.  Wildman,  of  the  7th  Hus¬ 
sars,  to  I.ady  Margaret  (!harteris,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

—  At  HarLshead  Church,  Yorkshire,  Charles 
John  Brandling,  Esq.  of  the  10th  Royal  Hussars, 
to  Henrietta,  youn^t*st  daughter  of  .Sir  George  Ar- 
mytage,  Bart,  of  Kirklees,  m  the  same  county. 

—  At  the  English  Cha|>el  at  Lusanne,  in  .Swit¬ 
zerland,  Thomas  Me<lwin,  Es(j.  of  the  late  i!lth 
Light  Dragoons,  to  .Anne  Henrietta,  Countess  de 
.Stamford. 

5.  .At  Lint  House,  Geo.  Kinnear,  Esq.  banker, 
in  Edinburgh,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Robert 
Watson,  Esq.  banker  in  Gla.sgow. 

10.  At  Edfoburgh,  James  flay.  Esq.  of  Belton, 
Captain  Royal  Navy,  to  Miss  Stewart  of  I’hysgill. 

—  At  .Auchtertyre,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  Jas. 
Anilerson,  Esq.  Cupar  Grange,  to  Jessie,  only 
daughter  of  William  Watson,  Esq.  Auchtertyie. 

l‘J.  At  the  Protestant  Church  at  Lusanne,  in 
.^Switzerland,  Capt.  Wynne  Baird,  son  of  Robert 
Baird,  Esq.  of  Newbyth,  and  nephew  of  General 
.''ir  David  Baird,  Bart  &e.  A’c.  to  Miss  .Madeline 
.Susan  Cerjat,  daughter  of  Henry  Cerjat,  E.s<i. 

I."?.  At  George-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  to  Miss  Julia  .Sinclair, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart 

1.).  At  .Arbroath,  James  Goo<lall,  E.sq.  Provost, 
to  .Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Bailie  Iiavid  Cargill. 

—  .At  Inverness,  Donald  Mac<pueen,  Esq.  of 
Corrybrough,  ('aptiin  in  the  Ma  has  Cavalry,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Jas.  (hant,  F^sq.  of  Bught. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  John  Taylor,  F.sq.  attorney 
in  Exchequer,  to  Dorothea  Judith,  fourth  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Lieut  Col.  Lewis  Hay,  of  the  royal 
engineers. 

16.  At  Greenock,  Quintin  D.  Nini.an,  Esq.  mer¬ 
chant,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Muir,  writer. 

17- .At  A’ork,  George  Cholmley,  Esq.  of  How- 
sham,  to  Hannah,  daughter  or  John  Robinson 
Foulis,  F2sq.  of  Buckton,  in  the  county  of  York. 

18.  Alexander  .Maedud’,  late  of  the  lOOth  f(K>t, 
to  Mrs  Macdonald,  widow  of  .lohn  Macdonald, 
Esq.  of  Plantation  Kintvre,  Beibice. 

—  .At  F-dinburgh,  Edward  Platt,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Sibella  Morrison,  second  daughter  of  George  Dun¬ 
can,  Esq. 

19.  Win.  Home,  F!sq.  barrack-master  of  Newry, 
to  Hopewell,  daughter  of  Isaac  Will.  (Jlenny,  F^wi- 
Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  the  happy  bride- 

Eroom  was  presented  with  a  hU|>erb  goal  snuff- 
ox  by  the  odicers  of  his  late  regiment  (the  Htith 
or  Royal  County  Down,)  in  token  of  the  high  es¬ 
timation  in  which  they  lla^e  held  him,  .as  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  nearly  twenty  years  that  he  has 
served  in  that  distinguirhed  cor|*s. 

22.  At  Greenock,  James  Stevenson,  I^sq.  mer¬ 
chant,  Glasgow,  to  Jane  Stewart,  daughter  of  the 
late  Alexander  Shanon,  Esq.  merchant,  Greenock. 

—  At  Greenliank,  John  Greig.  FLsq.  manufac¬ 
turer,  Glasgow,  to  Isaliella,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Baird.  Esq.  of  Grecnbank,  and  pre*>cnt 
Provost  of  Pollockshaws. 

2.1.  At  Mus-selburgh,  Cant.  Wm.  Walker,  8.'jth 
regiment  of  foot,  to  Miss  (atherine,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  G.  ('.  Ogilvie,  F3sq. 

24.  At  Haddington.  Alexander  Fyfe,  surgeon, 
.St  Patrick  .Square,  FMinburgh,  to  Ann,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Matthew,  Had¬ 
dington. 

I..ately.  At  West  Grinstead  Park,  Sussex,  Ga¬ 
briel  Shaw,  Esq.  to  the  Hon.  Frances  F>skine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  H(mi.  Lord  Erskinc. 
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DEATHS. 

ISJl.  April!).  At  Calcutta,  Mr  Hall  Jop,  and  on 
the  27th  of  same  inontli,  at  same  plnix*,  Mr  Wm. 
Sibkild  Jop,  both  sons  of  the  Late  Mr  .Mr  Rolx'rt 
Jop,  merchant,  Leith. 

.May  20.  At  .Assam,  of  the  cholera  morbus, 
while  in  command  of  the  trcxips  Ixdonging  to  the 
F'.ast  India  (’om|rany  sent  to  that  country.  Colonel 
George  M'Morine. 

2.>.  At  Kandy,  of  a  fever  caught  on  an  oBicial 
tour  in  the  .Seven  Kories,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  D'- 
Oly,  Bart,  a  mcmlx?r  of  his  Majesty’s  Council  in 
Ceylon,  a  Resident,  and  First  ('ommissioiier  of 
Government  in  the  Kandvan  Provinces. 

June  1.  .At  the  Ca|)e-of-Good-Hope,  where  he 
had  gone  for  the  re.xivery  of  his  health,  (’aptaiii 
Thomas  M.ackenzie,  only  son  of  the  late  Donald 
Mackenzie,  F'sq.  of  llartKcld. 

21.  .At  Salem,  near  Ma.lras,  Robt.  .Tohn  Hunter, 
Esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hunt«‘r,  (’onsul 
General  in  Sixiin;  and  at  tlie  same  place,  on  the 
5d  July,  Mrs  Hunter. 

July  22.  AtSL  Croix,  in  the  eighty-third  ye.ar  of 
his  age,  John  Gordon,  Ks<i.of  Cane  A'allcy. 

.Sept.  1.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mr  John  M*- 
F’c.at,  son  of  Mr  Walter  M’F'c.at,  of  Glasgow. 

—  In  Dublin  County.  North  Carolina,  (  America.) 
MrJa«)b  Matthews,  .aged  1( >8  years.  I’ntil  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  rebiine  l  almost  the 
vigour  of  youth ;  his  sight  w.xs  perfect,  and  he 
could  walk  ten  or  fiftwn  miles  a  day.  .Seven  year.H 
ago  his  wife  died,  aged  lUO  years;  they  had  been 
married  eighty  years. 

2.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  .lam.aiea,  Rolicrt  Lithan 
.Mowbray,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Mowbray,  AV.  S. 

10.  At  Florence,  Cai>tain  Donald  Macalister  of 
Loup  and  Torresdale,  in  the  J  lth  year  of  his  age. 

12.  At  Black  River,  Jamaica,  Alexander  Ilruce, 
Esq.  of  .St.  Fdizal»eth’s. 

21.  On  Ixvird  his  Majesty’s  frig, ate  Hussar,  lying 
off  Vera  Cruz,  Mr  J.  Hall,  mcah.ant,  of  th.it  city. 

Oct.  4.  At  his  residence  near  I’ttrecht,  Nether¬ 
lands,  .lohn  Louis  Bosch,  aged  71.  senior  Admiral 
of  the  NetherLands  tlet>t,  and  the  Last  survivor  of 
the  ollicers  who  obtaiiu'd  gold  medals  for  their 
gallantry  in  the  action  off  the  Dc^er  Bank. 

1 1.  .At  Losset,  near  Campbeltown,  CapL*  Na.sh, 
R.N. 

1.1.  At  Glencroft,  parish  of  Twynholm,  Mary 
Mllrea,  aged  ninety-six  years,  widow  of  the  late 
James  .Magee,  FNij.  of  ( iicncroft. 

16.  .At  F-dinlnirgh,  Mr  AA'm.  (’ockbum,  writer. 

17.  At  his  house,  York-PLiee,  Edinburgh,  John 
Pitcairn,  F!s<i.  of  Pit/*airn. 

—  .At  Aberdeen,  Dr  Ros.s,  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  F'aist  Church  of  that  city.  I  le  preachisl  on 
the  Thursilay  previous  .It  the  ()rdin.ation  of  his 
colleague,  Mr  Murray.  He  rose  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  although  he  felt  himself  not  very  well,  and 
died  about  eight  o’clm'k.  It  is  little  more  th.m 
two  months  since  his  late  I'nllcagiie,  Mr  Doig, 
died.  The  sudden  death  of  the  Doctor,  which 
was  known  by  few  till  they  arrived  In  church,  ex¬ 
cited  the  surprise  and  grief  of  his  congregation,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  He  nas  Ijeen 
about  thirty  years  minister  of  the  F]ast  Church. 
He  was  much  res|)eeted,  and  he  had  both  the 
ability  and  the  inclinati<Ni  to  relieve  the  needy,  by 
whom  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 

18.  At  Culcaigrie,  itarish  of  Twynholm,  aged 
74  years,  Margaret  llalliday,  wife  of  John  Ilalli- 
day,  F>q.  of  .Mayflcld. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  Dickie  Crawford, 
wife  of  Samuel  James  Douglas,  Esq.  surgeon. 
North  St.  David  Street, 

—  The  Rev.  Peter  A'oung,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  .Secession  (’hurch  in  .le.llnirgh,  in  the  5()th 
year  of  bis  age,  and  27tl»  of  his  ministry. 

19.  .At  AlKTdecn,  Mary  F'Drsyth,  widow  of  the 
late  Henry  (J.  F'orsyth.  F.sq. 

20.  At  Kenmore,  Mr  James  M.icnaughton,  sur¬ 
geon. 

—  Mr  Richard  Rlackwell,  of  the  George  Inn, 
Haddington,  and  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  that 
burgh. 

21.  In  his  8Cth  year,  Robert  Pollock,  Esq.  of 
Crossbtnk. 

—  At  Bath,  Captain  Mcnzics  Duncan,  of  the 
Hon.  East-India  Com|>any’s  service. 

—  At  Pittmeddan,  Andrew  Landale,  Ehq.^of 
Pi  tmeddan. 

—  At  Saintc  Adrps-<e,  in  Normanly,  aged  70, 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  isUn  1 
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nf  Jamaica,  and  tlic  autlior  of  the  History'  of  the 
Maroon  War,  Percival,  Aubrey,  &c. 

At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Mary  iSmellie,  relict 
of  George  M'CoU,  merchant,  Gla^ow. 

—  AtStyuivox,  Mrs  M'^uhae,  relict  of  the 
Itev.  Dr  M'Quhae,  late  minister  of  that  ftarish. 

—  At  Greenoc-k,  Mr  Thos.  Stewart,  bcwkseller. 

—  At  Glasswood,  Berwickshire,  in  his  70th  year 

James  Hill,  Ksq.  of  Walthamstow,  near  London. 

—  At  Portobel’.o,  William  Caldwell,  Esq. 

23.  Etlward  Stanley,  Esq.  aged  90,  for  many 
years  his  Majesty’s  Consul-General  at  Trieste. 

—  At  Kerse,  MrsGreenshields ;  and  on  the  26th, 
Isabella,  yourigest  daughter  of  John  Greenshields, 
Esq.  of  Kerse. 

—  At  Queen’s  Elm,  Brompton,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Reginald  Jas.  late  of  the  37th  regiment,  aged  54. 

—  AtBoarhills,  Mary  Bell,  relictof  the  late  Jas. 
Philp,  Esq.  of  Boarhilis. 

24.  At  Glargow,  Mr  George  Wingate,  manu¬ 
facturer  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr  John  Thomson. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Marion  Mansfield,  widow 
of  James  Mansfield,  E^•q.  of  Midmar. 

25.  At  Aberdeen,  Francis  Suther,  Esq.  factor 
to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Maffbrd,  on  the  estate  of  >uihcrland. 

—  At  Strathtyrum,  James  Chcaiie,  Esq.  of 
Stiatldytum. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Aberdein,  senior,  in  the 
^l3d  year  of  her  ^e. 

—  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Broomfield,  aged  86 

—  At  Dupplin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Kinnuull,  of  a  brain  fever.  Miss  Hammond,  the 
only  ehild  of  LieuL-General  Sir  Thomas  and 
l^ly  Hammond,  aged  sixteen  years  and  three 
months. 

—  At  Ditton,  near  London,  George  Alexander 
W  ylie,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr  Wylie. 

27.  At  (Glasgow,  Ann  Bolling  Buemman,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  William  Alston,  Esq. 

30.  Near  North  Queensferry,  William  Gurley, 
Fxp  of  PetershojH*,  St.  Vineeht’s,  Captain  in  the 
.55th  or  Aberdeenshire  rigiment  of  militia. 

—  At  Dublin,  after  a  protracted  illness,  the 
Kev.  C.  11.  Maturin,  M.  A.  Curate  of  St  Peter’s* 

Nov.^>.  At  Irvine,  W  illiam  Snodgrass,  Esq.  in 
Ills  h4th  year. 

—  In  the  7-d  year  of  his  age,  John  Craig,  E;^. 
of  Kirkton. 

—  Mrs  Ann  Welsh,  relict  of  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie, 
late  in  Dreva. 

—  At  her  house,  I^ith-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Ann  I>onalds4rn,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
Donaldson,  incrc  l.ant  there. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Widow  Primrose,  agetl  103. 

4.  At  Mouswald  manse,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Dick- 
strn,  min  ster  of  tliat  paiith,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age,  and  .55Lh  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  in  his  7Uh  year.  Dr  Andrew 
Graliam,  physician. 

5.  Near  .'*a’lisbury.  Captain  Kenneth  Mackenzie, 
R.  N.,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  James  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Esq.  of  I'orret.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  or  this  bra\e  and  distinguished  otiicer 
to  say,  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  country. 
1  le  fought  in  many  of  her  battles,  in  which  he 
was  rejicatedly  se\erely  wounded.  The  conse¬ 
quences  attending  a  wound  in  his  head  put  a  pe¬ 
riod  to  his  valuable  life,  and  left  his  fiiends  to 
mourn  their  s.ad  and  severe  loss. 

—  At  FMinburgh,  Wm.  Russell,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Brechin,  Mrs  Hill,  in  the  hhth  year  of 
her  age: 

6.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Ann  Biair,  aged  91,  relict 
c)f  the  decea!^  .Eneas  M'Pherson,  Esq.  of  Fli- 
chity,  Invemesvshire. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  the  Rev.  Dr  Black,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Chalmers’s  Street,  cxiugr^- 
tion  there,  much  and  iustly  regrettctb 

—  .At  Ecclcfcchan,  James  Miller,  Elsq.  of  Castle- 
bank,  in  the  S2d  year  of  his  age.  By  his  indus¬ 
try  and  activity,  ne  had,  from  very  low  begin¬ 


nings,  accumulated  a  fortune,  said  to  amount  to 

Nov.  7.  At  Mount  Bothwell  (Cottage,  the  infant 
son  of  Captain  Louis  Canrnbell,  rTn. 

—  At  Crescent,  near  Dundee,  Miss  Brown 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Brown,  SL  An¬ 
drew’s,  and  sister  to  the  present  Principal  Broam 
Aberdeen. 

—  At  Stockbridge,  Mr  Charles  Manson,  late  of 
Tobago. 

8.  At  the  manse  of  Annan,  the  Rev.  William 
Uardie  Moncrieff,  minister  of  that  parbh. 

.  9.  Major-General  Thomas  Carry,  of  the  3d  re¬ 
giment  of  guards. 

—  The  Hon.  F'rancis  Howard,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 

—  At  Dublin,  Richard  Earl  of  Annesley,  Vis- 
count  Gerawly,  and  Baron  Castlewillan. 

10.  Mary  Anne  Maxwell,  wife  of  Jas.  Knowles, 
Esq.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Mawell, 
Esq.  of  Vaxley,  Huntingdon,  and  niece  of  the 
late  George  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Flitton  Lodge,  Lin¬ 
coln  shire. 

—  At  Tarbes,  south  of  France,  Mrs  Hodgson, 
wife  of  Captain  Hoilgson,  R.  N. 

11.  At  Annan,  Mrs  Irvine,  relict  of  Robert  Ir¬ 
vine,  Esq.  of  Wcodhall,  aged  87. 

—  Suddenly,  the  Rev.  J.  sl.ai>slie,  of  Campsie. 

—  At  Kensington,  near  London,  aged  61,  Mrs 
Lsabel  Lister,  widow  of  the  Rev.  David  Wilkie, 
late  minister  of  the  {uxrish  of  Cults,  Fifeshire. 

13.  At  Hendon,  'i  hoinas  Nicoll,  Esq.  formerly 
Lieutenant  C.'olonel  of  the  70th  regiment 

—  At  Buecleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,  Miss  de¬ 
mentia  Ci^horn. 

14.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  John  Bruce,  son  of  the 
late  Mr  Alexander  Bruce,  upholsterer. 

—  At  Lanark,  John  Mackenzie.  Esq.  SherilT 
Substitute  there. 

15.  M'illiam  Thomson,  E^.  of  Thornbank, 
near  Stranraer,  aged  68.  His  deatli  was' quite 
unexpected;  he  left  his  own  house  during  the 
day  in  usual  health,  to  take  his  accustomed 
walk  in  the  fields,  but  not  returning  aa*ording 
to  exi)ectation,  his  family  made  inquiry  at  the 
houses  of  their  neighbours,  but  learned  nothing; 
search  was  then  made  in  the  direction  which  lie 
had  taken,  when  his  body  was  found  lying  beside 
a  dyke,  from  the  top  of  which  it  appeared  he  had 
been  precipitated  by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  93,  Mrs  Anna  Foggo, 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Watson,  one  of 
tlie  ministers  of  Canongate. 

16.  At  Killermont,  Miss  Laura  Colqiihoun, 
younge-st  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Cieik  Re¬ 
gister. 

17.  At  Moffat,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Lochead,  formerly 
of  Glasgow,  and  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Julm  John¬ 
ston,  Ecrlefwhan. 

—  At  Transy,  near  Pumfermline,  John  Wilson, 
Esq.  late  i^rovest  of  Dunfermline. 

IH.  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Fraser,  Esq.  younger 
of  Eskadale. 

19.  At  Fxlinburgh,  Emily  Jane,  fifth  daughter 

of  General  Sir  John  Hope.  .  ^ 

—  At  Edinbnrgh,  Mrs  Ann  Christie,  aged  77. 
widow  of  the  late  Captain  James  Christie,  of  the 
city  guard,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Harriet  Mitchelson,  re¬ 
lictof  Dr  Daniel  Rutherford,  Professor  cf  Bo¬ 
tany  in  the  University  of  Fklinburgh. 

2X  At  Cupar,  Catharine  Buist,  wife  of  John 
Inglis,  Esq.  of  Collutliie. 

Lately.  At  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Captain  W.  R.  Dawkins,  Com¬ 
mander  of  his  Majestys  ship  HeUcon. 

—  At  Woodbndge,  agM  62  years.  Charlotte 
Skinner. — She  was  letter  carrier  in  that  place  up¬ 
wards  of  80  years,  and  is  suppoz^Ito  have  walk¬ 
ed  a  distance  of  nearly  80,000  miles  in  tlwt  capa¬ 
city,  l^iu^  more  than  three  times  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  Uie  globe. 

In  the  Alms-houses,  Cupar,  Agnes  Voung,  wi¬ 
dow,  aged  90  years. 
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